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PREFACE. ■: 

“^HE Emperor Iladriai.! possessed u maf^uilicent Villa, at TlVcfti, of 
which the i’uins still remain, lii it ho ciuleavotired to perpetuate 
his own liecollectious of (Jreece. He there ('‘reeted buildings, to 
which he gave the names Poecile and Ijyceiim ; by their side he 
planted the drove of an Academy, ami he (;arried the stream of an 
i^eal Peneus throngli the pleasant V'ale of an imihitivo Tempo. * 

? The Traveller in dreo'ce (fonstructs in his own miml such a. 
villa as this. He furnishes.it with the beautiful scenes which he 
oaice visited in that country ; he refreshes it with the clear waters , 
Jindcool shades of a Tempo; he decorates it with the fair porticoes 

' f 

of ft Ptecile, a J iyconm, and an Academy. 

\ “ But his recollections of Greece, like tlie hnildings of iTadrian, 

'ij ' . ' • ’ ' - ■' 

, ,<^*0 liable to fall into decay. The Author of the following pages has,' 
t|iereforo,:;^oihpted h> gi.v^ permanence to his own reminisoOhtses 
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f ^iconatroctin^ «t liu^ Tivoli, ib which he hopes that otheif ^ 
’^jo some share of that pleasure yvhith waa felt of - 

: ' 'did fey .^e Cijeek Traveller in the Villa of Hadrian. . 

^ Such was the Author’s address, by way of Preface, to the 

“Greece” in the year 1839. Darihg 
•'.•.' ^i>y ^eribd which has since elapsed, two large editions have been 
hailad for, and the work has been translated into the French and 
' Italian languages. It may therefore be presumed to have taken 
position as a classical authority. In tlie present edition the 
; work has been entirely revised by the Author; and the matter, as 
Well as the engravings, in some respects re-arranged, so as to bring 
the illustrations into more intimate connection with their dcscrip- 
tions in the text. Many new engravings have also been introduced; 
some of them as additions, and othci's in the place of those pos- 
sessing inferior merit , 

’Til preparing the present edition, the. Publishers made arrange- 
: r j^ts with Mr. Scharf, Jun., the able illustrator of Dean Milman’s 
: ' ^ classical works, for supplying notes and illus- 

trations, in an Introductory Cbaph?*!*, on the “ Ohai'acteristics o^ 
Greek Art,” which will be found explanatoi 7 of many allusions 
; * ; to the subject that occur in the com-se of the Work. Therfi 
f r Publishers have to express their regret tlmt the number of pag< _ 
'tO' which this chapter was necessarily restricted has lendeied 
; ? less complete than that gentlenuui desired to m|i^e 

bi^lWi hw^ that the varied information it cont^lil 

f i addition to tlie Work ; at the 


! ■ • . v/.r'' "PftfcrAfeKi ■ " ■' ■■■■;■' . v 

fee understood tliat Dr. Wbrtlsworth is in no way responaife^ (|v 
anytiiiwg contained in tliat chapter. 

It may not be unbecoming in the Publisher here to exp***® 
tfeeii? belief, that, by the aid of the Author, Artiste, and Engrare^i 
and of the more humble but indispensable powers of the 
they have been enabled to erect a Pcecile and Lyceum, in remerii- 
brance of Greece, such as Hadrian, with all the imperial power c| 
Rome, would have attempted in vain. 

Lo.vdox, Deetmhev 23 , 1852 . 
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WORKS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GREEK GEOGRAPHY. 

••• It Iking incomiaient u'ith the plan of the present W’^ork iha reference should U made in it to anp collateral 
anthoritfes un the sulgeds mentioned in the text, the Author has deemed it expedient to prefix a genet nl list of books 
which mag he considered either as illustratim of its contents, or supplemcnturg to them. 


SevLAX, Pcriplus.— See Philological MuneunL L Jj. 245 ; 
Hmlsion’s Gpog. Grtrc., vol. i, 

PrcJiSAUciUTf, scholar of Ariatotle, Status (iriccije.— Hud* 
BOA', Oeog, Gtrmc., vol. ii, 

Scymlsvs Chivs, prbiH Descriptio.— Iludson, Geog. Or., 
voLil. 

Djo.nysjus pKuiEOKTKS.—lJornhardy, Ccog. Gr., vol. i. 

SruAno of Amasia In Cappadocia, in. the AugUHtun Age, 
books viii, ix, x. 

PuxLPOMus Mkla, book ii. cap. 3. 

CAitJs Plinjus Secvnous, book iv. cap. 1 to 13. 

Paosanias of Cappadocia, Ten Books. Travelled In 
Greece in the time of the Antonliiea. 

l*i’oi,EM.«rs Pkj.dsiotks. About a. p. ICO. 

CvKiACtm of Ancona. Travelled in Greece about 1430, j 
principally ixith a view to collect ancient inaciip- 
tions. 

Ma&tix Kraus, or Kitu’feius, Professor at Tilblngen. 
His Turco-Grtneia, 1573. 

SANPinw Relation of a Journey in the Turkish Cinpirc, 
1674. 

Hsoaaius, his geographical and auGquarian Treatises in 
Orono^l Antiqultatcs Graeco). 

Babik, Relation de PEtat Present de la YlUe d* Athdnes, 
1674. 

Caujckv’s Drawings of the Farthonoh, made about 1874, 
for the hYench Ambassador the Marqhls ot Kointel, 
now in Royal Ubutry, Paris ; copies in tike British 

jAcbniRroK of X«y€^\Toyage, 1676, i>.yon, 1678, 


, Gcii.t.vt ok i.a Guii.irRTjKRK, AttH>nes ancieune et mo- 
dernc. Paris 1675. An Apocryphal work.-'See Qiiar* 
tcrly Review, No. 127. 

Palmekii Gncciro Dcscriptio, 1073. 

WiiKLEii, Rev. SirOKORox, Journey into Greece, Lonilon, 
10»2, folio; with an excellent Map for those times. 

CoRONKM.], Description Gdograpliiqua de lu Morde. 
Venlse, 1683. 

Mhektius, Bishop of Arta and Naiipactus, 1682. His* 
Geography, tirst publlahod 1728. Venice, folio. 

TouKNKPuar, Voyage du Levant, 1713, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Pol kmo.nt, travelled in 1721). His letters (of very doubtfbl 
Jailh),— Voyage, Mdm. de PAcudf^mie des Inscriptions, 
t. v)i. p, 357, 

Guy’s Voyage Literaire de la Grdee, 2 vols. 1771. 

SinARYuad Uevkit, travelled for the Spclety of DUet« 
tuntl, 1751. —The Antiquities of Athena, hyjas. Stuart 
and Nicholas Uevett, Painters and Architects, %’oL 1. 
1762, vol. ii. 1787, vol. UL 1704, vol. iv. 1816. 

^ new, edition ; with many additions, 

4 vols., 1825, 

CiiAsdu.kH’s Travels in Greece. Oxf, 1776.->Frettch» wW 
notes, by Barbi6 du Bocage, Faria, 1806^ 6 tols.*^ 
Chandler, Bevett, and Pars, Mnt .by the Society ol 
Pilettanti, 1701. VX; 

Xnserlptionca Anriqbm. O^n. 1771. ; ‘ 

IlABinvoKY Remarks on several parts of Turkey, 1860'. 

The Gnedited Antiquities of Attica^ By the Soc^ty of 
Dilettanti, London, 1816. 

.BAnriiititixir Voyage dU jediiiQ Anaebarsta ep 
7 vols, 8vb, 1700. 
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Oi«oMibi4-OQ«/«T|]|fi, Visage Pfttomqua ^ Ik 

tom/i fot47M;toiii>li. IttOO, UmM, im ; 

atm Hour, ana tc^vibU^ ixi 1796 

Tbelir Jmunal in V^iA|pol6*» Memot^* iomi. 1920. " 
Bavvkt. and FovcunaoTr tvaVeUed. in Attiis«» &o., 1780. 

Thtiir Fapei^ in ibd^iiHi Iflbr^ 

OtKnuif / Orbis AnUq^VMontd^tfai aniaiiloittatl primm 
linem. Argient. 1780, ;/ 

i:.a«» K(ibi«r Bi Or«ece» 1797. . 

Klgin Marbtas trai^portad to Bngladd, 1919* . 
Momorandom on %0 Dari of E10n*s FuiMU in Orooce, 
1813* 

l.n»iKiu'0 Ptaiui, Dr^Mm for Tx>rd Elgin, 11^^ and follow. 

ing yeara. Now in tbo Britiah Huaeum. 

Da* E* D. CtAima^aTniY^a, 1810—21. 6 vob^ 4to. 
Donwatt** Cliaalcal and Topographioal Tour, 2 v<d8* 4to. 

Xkmdon, 1819. 

8ia W* OvtL’a Ithaca, 4tQ. 

Argolia, 1814, 4tO. 

"•»***.'^** Itinerary of the Hotea^ 1817. . 

^ — > Itinerary’ of Greece, 18(9, 

CoiiONKt Lkaxk*s Kesearchea in Greece, 1814. , 

: — Topography of Athene, 1831. Trana* 

iated into Gorman by Beinacker, with notes by Mfiller, 
Halle, 1829. 

d!spnte<l Positions in the Topography 
of Athens, 1888. 

Outlines of Greek Revolution, 182(1, 

WiLKiKS* Aihcniensia, 1810. 

PouavkviLLit, Voyage dans la GrOce. Paris, 1820. 

Baubib bu Bocaor, Carte de la Moree, 1814. 
CHAtBAtiBRiAMD, Itindrolre dc1t*arls h Ji^ruealcm. Paris, 
1812. 

HottuousK, Journey through Albania, Ao. Lond. 1813, 4to. 
Hoummu's Travels in the Ionian Isles, Thessaly, Macc. 
donio, Ac. Ixmd. 1813 *, 2d edit., 2 vols., Svo, 1819. 

rela^^^ European and Asiatic 
j A by the Karl of Aberdeen, 

Col. Leako, OoU Squire, 
l)(K^reB, Mr. VTilktni, Mr. Raikes. 
j9rAXBdr8».Tcpo^pHyofB^^ 1817. 

le Levant. Paris, 1819. 

OAfUAiBB, PositluM OOograidiSqnies, in the **ronnais. 

sdnees de Temius*’ 1821, 1822, 1823. 

Mabbbut, Geographic der Orlechen, 1822. 

Murlijsr, K. 0., Geschichte Hellcnischer Btiimmc und 
Stiidte, 1^—1824. Orohomonua, with Map of Bce- 
* otia« 'The Dorians, with Maps of Northern Greece niul 
the Peloponnesus. Geographical Appendices to both 
works. 

" — iEginetioa, 1817. 

Articles on Athens and Attica, in ErsoU : 

and Gruber’s Encyclopoedie, Translated by Lockhart. : 

Brief nach Athen, 1833. 

Huohks’s (T. 8.) Travels in Sicily, Albania, and Greece; 

2 vols. 4to, 1830 ; 2d edit, 2 vols. Svo. 


WAbPlxoBb^S Visit to Oxeoce, 1838; 

KKBimioie, Islands, 1899. t 

Goonx 860 .X 2 loniaii Islands, 1922. 

&r. ViKcnnt, lies Xonleni^ uh douvet attat, 1922. ; 
BuOm sTBD, Vqytges et Beohe^ep dsalii In OrOoe, 1920; ; 
Kadse’s Hellas, 1825—1827, 2 vc^. ; eoniai^ Attidi^ 
Megaris, Bosotia, Phools, Ddd]B,^LQeria, iMStol^ 
nania. A, ; 

WaCii«hotb, Hellenische Alterthamsknnde^ivcds;, Halle, 
1820, ' ; 
Sketch of Greek Geography, tol. i. pp. l-*20. 

Cuamkb’s Cfographical and Historical Deecriptioh of 
Ancient Greece, 8 vols., sro. Oaford, 1926. 

CuinBKL LsAKxon the Demi of Attica, in Trnn^tiona 
of Royal Society of Literatnre, 1829. 

- Travels in the Moroa^ 3 vols. 8vo. 

Ixind., 1839. 

Travels in Northern Greece, 4 vols. 8vo. 

1833. 

The Autlior of the /oHcwinp pages cannot mcMion 
thae tcorks of CoU Ijeake without expreesing hie 
obiigatione to them, 

Gordon’s History of the Greek Revolution, 1882. 
Thibrscu, F,, £tat Aetuol de la Or^, 2 vols. Svo. Leips. 
1838. 

Doi)WKr.i.’s Pclasgic Remains in Greece and Italy, fol. 

1834. 

PoRDRu’s Sailing Directory. liondon, 1834. 

Charts of the Coast of Greece, published by the Admiralty, 
sold at No* 53, Fleet Street, London. 

Von Maurkr, Das Gricchisebe Volk, 2 vols. Heidelberg, 
1833. 

Tiiini.WAix’s Greece; Geographical Outline, pp. 1—34 
ofvol. i, 1835. 

PiTYAKYs’ Ancienne AthOnrs, 8vo. Athdnes, 1835. 
Voyage de la CotntniSHion Scicntilique dc Morde. Paris, 
1836. 

Woriwwobth’s Athens and Attica, with Maps, Ac., 2nd 
Edit. 1887. 

Forcuhammkr, P. G., Uellenika. Berlin, 1837. 

Boss, L., Das Pontelicon bei Athon und Seme Marmora 
briiehc ; Kunstblatt, 1837, Nos. ii.— iv. Other num- 
bers contain papers on subjects connected with Greek 
topography apd antiquities. 

FxnlayIs Remarks on the Topography of the Oropia and 
Dincriii. Athens, 1838. 

on the Battle of Morathon, and position of 

Aphidnm, Ac., in Transactions of Royal Society of 
Literature, vol. iii. 

Lkaxk, Col., Pcloponnosinco, supplement to Travels in 
the Morca. 

Mvukay, H andbook for Malta, Ionian Islands, and the East. 
Banuauk, a. R. Antiquites HelK^niques, Ath^nes, 1842, 
Buwe.v, G. F., M.A., President of the Ionian University ; 
“Ithaca.” 1850. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sketches of Greek Scenery. By 
W, Linton, Esq., R.A. For Private (hrculation. 1847. 
Sketches in Greece and Tmkey. 1833. 
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CHARACTEllISTICS OF GMEK ART. r 

■^HEN Pausanios travelled through Greece, during tire age of the Antoiiiiies, 
about -1680 yeare ago, he found every city teeing with life and refinement; 
ever)’ Temple a Museum of art; and every Ipot hidlowed by some, tta^libn 
which coEftributed to its preservation. The ruthie^ destruction of thi^.Wiprks 
of art, in subsequent ages, has reduced them to a small number; ..hhd the 
Traveller now pauses, with a melancholy interest, to reflect upon thd objects* 
described by Pausanias, but which no longer exist. It is true: thhfr ih pur 
Museums many fine Monuments of ancient art have beeh preserved; hpt 
completeness and iinity as works of art cannot be appreciated midair such oir* 
:cnmstances.. In order to comprehend the design of the ai^ist, idje edjrtpuhdlpg 
, scenery,: to which it had reference, as well as }^e^ pjstauoe from ihhich it was 
intended to h® viewed, are to he borne in <h‘t is 

iremtdved, firom its original site, the Scfipl^’ and the Antiqunj^ must he Obinbined 
. with the Histpriahheforo imij^itfption eau be .back to the 

iie’i^tiee &f a its exUtenOe; . It m thi^ejfpre tM o^ept: 0 

^i^Pii^ inteddtfPtOry pages: tP- ytempt a combination so ne^saxy mid iipppiipmtl ! 
i'l^d thus' tir illustrate some of the mPre striUrinjg chprtett^syos'of.^ 

of Greek art; — to oampare ihem '^th each: othe^, ^^ assist &, phpphpip*' ^ 



g , IMIPOBTANOE t^AfKS. 

gically arranging the ' more impnrtittat examples still remaining to us, so as to 
facilitate tbw" j^rtparisiMi prepare ^e reader for 

the classie d<^rtptioins contained in ^bsequehi portions of;,thi8.^lwn>*.-, , 

, |n^de]pndehtiy of the adnal beantf and style of execniaon in yroir^^i 5 fiP;l^ 
iti'tiS 4*h^rten^ trace the historical pemd at wldcb they/were pr^ao^ 
hy ^whieh this information may he obtained is highly intikestiji)^,;^ 
and in /ihosi instances quite conclasive. The knoWitr ItuCality of :a, 
described ,hy ancient writem, frequently affords sniScient eVidence to identify 
its ruins. The sculptured decorations which formed a part of its. buildings, 
may also be historicaliy associated with it. In this .way the date of their 
execution can sometimes he ascertadned ; but, unfortunately, few Greek cdiiices 
imwain which have their sculptures thus connected with them. With , the 
exception of the Takthknon, the Temple of Theseus at Athens, the Temple. 
or MiHERVA at .iKgina, and those of Oly.mpia in Elis and Phigaleia in 
Arcadia,— rail of wliich contained sculpture most important towards a history 
of art, ^ — few other instances are known where the identity is perfect. In many 
iustanoes a new temple has been erected on the site of a foi-mer one, — 
portions of the ageieut foundation having been left, and the old materials 
frequently used for the new structure. Bas-reliets and inscriptions have thus 
been built into plain walls, with the sculptured sides turned inwards, as at 
Nineveh and Xanthus, where the bas-reliefs were only discovered on the 
demolition of the walls, by which they had been thus protected. 

As guides to the different eras of art, coins, from having inscriptions 
upon them, are also of great importance. They are generally impressed with 
the portrait of the exi.sting ruler, or with the religious emblems of the town in 
which they were struck ; and they frequently bear allusion to some circumstance, 
the date of which is well known. In early times coins bore the symbol of 
“ the presiding divinity of the city, and the issue of money was regulated by the 
priests as a matter of religious care. We may therefore assume that the first 
talent within reach was employed in their execution. Monarchs subsequently 
introduced, their own features upon the coinage; at first under the semblance 
of divinity i but ait length they represented themselves with all their personal 
characteristics and the usual insignia pf power. 

It was also customary to.'introducei upon coins redneed copies of the most 
celebrated works of art, especially statuiary ; thus fornishing transcripts of many 
fine groups, such as the Venus of .Onidos, the Venus of Cos, and the reposing 
Hercules, — works which have, since perished. Being smdler iq si:^; and pf a 
ndqterial not easily broken, and, moreover, being of metal inqpervioua>^ jmst, 
tnahy: specimens of bronze, cpins have come down to us as perfect as wHeu first 
produced, ' We are thus enabled to jndge accurately pf the beUnty and delicacy - 




of their execution. Many oif ciXt been preserved by 

a peculiarly hard coating, termed pailha, over the metal in the 

earth like a varnish upon the surface } and this being herded than the 
metal itself, has served the better to ptotei^ it: Iron, on the contrary^ i# 
destroyed by the rust v?hioh forma upon it,Va fact ^diich accounts for tfe 
entire disappearance of many useful implements whicli the Greeks are knovrn 
to have possessed. 

Besides the enduring nature of the material of which coins were foriUedy 
other circumstances liave tended consideiably to their preservation. The 
practice of hoarding money hy burying it in earthen jars was common in 
ancient times ; the owner seldom communicating to any one the place of its 
concealment. In the event of his violent or sudden death, the secret would thus 
perish with him. History aftords many instances of men becoming suddenly 
rich by the discovery of such hidden treasure. Tliis was said to be the with 
Herodes and Timon of Athens ; and many similar hoards have been laid open 
ill our own day. It was formerly a custom also to bury money with the dead } 
and the coin which was intended to pay the fare of the ferryman over the Stj% 
has in more than one instance been found adliering to the jawbone of the dead 
body. In very early times, tombs, called Hypogea, were constructed beneftth the 
level of the ground ; which, from this circumstance, were more likely to escape 
desecration. Otlier tombs were also built of a more conspicuous form, serving 
for monumental purposes, and displaying fine architectural conceptions. These, 
ns well as the Hypogea, contained, besides the remains of the deceased, articles 
of great value, such as vases, bronze and gold ornaments, and even domestic 
utensils, — for the ancients paid great respect to the dead, and frequently buried 
with them all the articles they valued most daring life. Tombs of distin* 
guished persons were also protected by inscriptions engraved on . the portal, 
imprecating curses upon any one venturing to disturb them. Tliese inscriptions • 
seem to have been eflectual in early ages, for many such monuments have 
remained buried in accumulated soil, and have only been brought to light in 
our own days. During a later period all the tombs which oifered any tempta- 
tion to plunder were rifled by the Romans, especially during the time of 
Theodoric, when the plunder seems to have been carried on systematically. . In 
more recent times the value of articles found in these tombs has been so great 
as to encourage a regular system of excavation, which has been attended with 
successful results at Athens, Milo, Corinth, and various parts of Italy, where 
some of the finest painted vases and ornaments have been found in connection 
kith funereal structures. These vases, and the golden wreaths and other deco- 
Ipfnpd^W probably trophies of victory in the public gomes. 

V The ouatdm of writing the name over the principal figures in the early vases 
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has been servloeabls the stth}eoC of the pamting. A uniform: 

style of ^ cpetabiiio! end has been adopted in the represents* 

tion' of ps^i^iitr iitdiyidttatS ' wKlie^ enables; the iniUate^^ to trace with some 
jintbntioa of In early soulptares of heroic subjects, 

the namea . Were also frequently engraved npon them. 

and bus^ of individuals, often bore their names ; 
b3r^:^iclli ineans the artist has beconte familiar with the physiognomy of the 
. stl^Xnen fund philosophers of ancient timesj and has thus been enabled to 
as^pciate tliei^ features with their thoughts and actions. 

1 ^s^riSns have also left us some account of the changes which have taken 
pjbee in art, — recording the name of the artist as well as the period at which such 
cii<to|^ occurred. Pliny occasionally names artists who introduced new modes 
pfVfrbdtoent; but he is more careful in enumerating their works, and his 
w^^j^ thus offer us little more than a catalogue of names. Quintilian, Lucian, 
ajid;.^dasanias, give more particular descriptions of their works, and from these 
adtliots it is discovered that we are in possession of copies, or imitations at 
least, of some of the great works of former ages whose destruction is certain. 

Hii^rians algo assist us in the study of ancient writing. From them we 
leai» the period at which certain letters were introduced; and when one of 
tliese letters appears on a monument we are certain that its date is posterior to 
the period of the introduction of that form of letter. The same changes extend 
to the spelling of words. 

lu the middle ages, when art degenerated into an hereditary trade, we find the 
very; worst specimens employed upon public monuments. It would seem 
that the exclusive privilege of employment was bestowed as a personal favour 
upon certain individuals, irrespective altogether of their capacity. During this 
poribd many of the monuments of private individuals display more originality 
.and refinement than the embellishments employed on public trophies, or the 
arches of the emperors themselves. 

We shall now close our general remarks, and proceed at once to point ont 
in detail the progressive stages of art, from the rudest phase to its most 
refined development, both in what lu’e generally termed the works of the 
artUi and in those of the artiran. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the Greek nation, which, like most 
others, is lost in the dark recesses of time, — whether the Hellenic or Pelasgic 
leaven . prevailed at the outset; of its career, — ^is of little moment to otir 
immediate purpose. are content to repeat the traditions receded by .bne 
of the earliest Greek poets, which were commonly received as truth in lus day. 
■ ; — -(^schylne, Prom, iiH, $eq,) The HeUen£$, afecdcdlng to this ai|^?ity, pre- 
; served many traditions, respecting their earliest state, which repVe^nted them'to 
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haT 0 b^en on a level with’ thi» sttVaige ’ trihe^ we how find wandering in tlie 
jore ste and wilds of Atoerio*^ Thfiyhad thenno agricnltnre, but 
e^ontanoous produce of the woods ; and at that period not even 
fire eonld’.b^'t appropriated' to the service of man till it. liild Uj^ 

^sohylas teHs us, from heaven. ; . 

. L.„ i primitive times, the construction of human .ha1^* 
AiBCRs^pN :<>r ipi»i8- tions acquired the distinotivo title of chief att; 

the Greek word Ap^itiKToym. (Architecture). f 

“Kext ia order to this chief art may be ranked Sculpture* originating in the 
use of clay for the formation of bricks and the construction of vessels for 
domestic purposes. Sculpture, properly so called, however, could not exi«^t 
until after the introduction of tools by ^vhich marble and other hard material 
could be fashioned. Painting is of much more recent date; afthough it is 
probable that in very remote times colour was employed as a dye. 

It may be fairly assumed, then, that the early Greej^ in his hjabtt^; 
tion accommodated himself, like other primitive races, to the rude shelter 
afforded by caverns and hollow trees; and that, as the race inerea^d' 
wants multiplied, constructed habitations were atteinpted, — at fitst 
ing of a mere roof, composed of boughs and skins spread from tree to tir^0, 
and serving as a protection against 
inclement weather. Primitive shelter 
of this kind may still be seen in 
some of the less frequented parts 
of Asia Minor, where trunks of 
trees, supporting a mass of inter- 
woven boughs Imng with the skins 
of beasts of the chase, keep off tho 
wind, and form a temporary refuge. 

The primitive Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, as Pausanios (x: v. 810) informs us, resembled a hut or cabin, and 
was composed of laurel trees. 

in the conr|e of time buildings became more 
permanent. Mud was added to the material 
of which the reof was formed, and the sides 
strengthened with clay. The trees forming 
the props were cleared of all lateral branches, 
and they were mounted on pieces of stone 
to prevent their rotting from contact with 
the earth. At this stage the structure began 
to assume thd character of a complete building. . 
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But this mud roof ^as foan^ to retain iuabtur«» in 'winter, and in the 
eummer heat Srae iiable ito crauk^ It was found also that 
wood bo^d be tonveniently hewn iUip jplahks, and fitted together 

with some degree of nicety ; and, foh 
lowing the idea thus suggested, the 
flat sloping roof^ such as is still 
common in Italy, was next devised. 

The double slope, however, which is 
more familiar to our habits, was also 
employed at an early age. In both 
these cases the roof was made to extend far beyond the walls, so 

as to form a shade from the summer sun, as well as effectually 
M to throw off the waler. Walls of stone, to protect man from 
his fellow^-meu, were next constructed. Originally these 

consisted of ponderous 
; stones, heaped together 
without any attempt at 
form, but with smaller 
fragments fitted into the 
interstices ; as may be 
seen in the still existing 
ruins of Tiryus and also 
at Calyiuhi. These rude 
walls can hardly be dis- 
tinguished at first sight 
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from die masses of broken rock 
wluoh lie heaped together in a 
limestone country, and which 
have so often misled the eager I 
traveller in quest of ancient 


remains. 





Pliny quotes a saying of 
Pasitsles, an. ahoient sculptor, that pottery was die.aapthsr of’.^ 
in stone and metols; It is obyiotMS that the sof^' '^4 
materials would be Oirst selected for experiment. , , ntje Of voi^ 

' therefore^ Ipng pi^oeded any attempt to work in sthiie br' ntetal ; and h modern 
writer has laid down a system of the progress of civilisation among northern 
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DatidnSf from the nature of the materials in use among them. This system is 
divided into three periods:— Period J, Implements and arms of stotte> of 
vroodj and and clothing of skins; 8. Aims of copper and ^ 

silver or iroti; 3. Arms of iron, articles of silver, and inscriptions. ' 

We are at present treating of the first period, in which no other 
ments and arms than those of stone, wood, and. bone were in. use*-r^ 
in which the bow and^ihe arrow added to the javelin 

when a stone adze was empio^d j^r «Aap^ Gourds were the vessefe 

used in such a state of society ; iu>d Acorn^cttps and Flowers natumlly sag- 
g^^eji s^me of the beautiful forms ohservablo in pottery even of rim earlicist 
tiinas; Kloreover, clay being so easily moulded by the hand, it is easy to 
imagine that patterns would be traced, by way of ornament, upon these vases, 
while still in a soft and yielding state. At first these devices would naturally be 
imitations of the geometric lines of the 
spider s web, of a ring, or palm-branch, v and 
the simple series of angles, known as the . 
zig-zag pattern, WSA . Two vases are here ; 
given, to shew the simple pattern scratched 
upon them. The originals are thade of 
coarse black-brown clay, aTid are classed 
among the earliest specimens of Italian fictile art, — the form of the one 
being copied from a very primitive water vessel, the skin of an animali^'fe%d 
is called Askos. Such skins are still used in Italy, as well as Greece, "Ipir 
containing, wine. The potters art early acquired great importance, both from 
its utility and the scope it afforded to the arts of design by way of enrich*; 
ment. From tJie superiority of the native clay, the best manufactures wete 
established at Athens, Corinth, and -/Egina, and the most finished, and beau- 
tiful forms oventiially became peculiar to these places, ij-f * 

With the discovery of a material so plastic as clay, man's iinifaKvie j^wer 
expanded, and produced various attempts to n3preHent the hui^Atr f^tm, in 
which the distinctive characters of the race, at least, were exhibited. . Han's 
upright position, the head poised on the columnar neck, with prpj[i»(^ing 
udae and. chin, and eyes looking straight forward, — these at fir$t" d1|ga^d 
the artist's attention ; and we must not ho surprised that these peculiarities 
were exaggerated. 

Whexr tha use of the^hdinnier and anvil was discovered, it led to the forma- 
tion »ib£i:|lar %ur€fs in as being much more enduring than clay. In con- 
.firm,aridn very early bronzes have been preserved, which 

were discovered in a tumiltus Sardis, and which have traced on them the simple 
;lihe patterns, such as we find on the earlier specimens of pottery. These lines 
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are iU«o 7 foDud upon otlier metals. The pFimi^Te clay figures 

ifso appear td' have been imitated in stone, as may be seen 
in: aome onrlous specimens discovered by Lord Aberdeen 
among the earth-sanken tombs of Attica. Such figures are 
oiilled Sioii.LAR[A, and are evidently of a very early fabric. In 

these fragments the 
. deep grooves sepa- 
rating the limbs from 
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milii'iif sAtltoWi 

iwtly exhibit the formality of line natural to inexpert workers in a liard 
substance) hut in all other respects their style is exactly that 
which an unskilled hand would adopt in moulding a figure from 
I very soft materiaL 

Painting, which in its early state vras peculiarly historic, 
has been called the art of deception ; but to this purpose it 
has been more especially applied in later times. The earliest 
I and most ready pigment was undoubtedly blood,— a thin and 
coloiiriiig liquid, which dries a dark brown colour, and which 
might, during sacrifice, have occasionally assumed, while 
fiowing, the recognisable forms of objects, as we see in 
shadows which are cast upon the flat ground. Shadow cer- 
tainly led to painting, and gave the name 
of sqiAGUAPHY to one particular style of 
art, which has always been retained— namely, 
the aitHOUEtXES, a name given to pictures 
in due flat dolour, usually hli^ By sneb 
shadow , a vastM^ of subjects could' be 
represented, and^!whple histories in a short, time 
actually exj^ressed. ' We fl this art first em- 
ployed te decorate pale earthen vases with figures ojf ilowawp leaves, and animals ; 
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great simplicity of form, and are made^of a pale dull clay, with simple patte^M 
and figures of animals 
coarsely painted upon 
them. I Fig, 12 espe- 
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!; eially displays the eUiutnis of nearly all 
? the Greek oroaments in the email patterns 
i? with which the whole ground is. strewn. 
I The drawing, is rude in the .extreme, 
4 and the colours somewhst'pale,*— a pecu* 
|| liarity also ob^vable in the other two 
i examples, and indeed in nearly all Ute 
t vases of this period. There is no attempt 
ia^ precision of fo>W* nueb.as distinguishes a subsequent style, in which we 
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find: A ewefiili ont^ifie given % ineiiwd d^ply scratched lines. The eolotir 
apj^ors bUdKer^ppd: slid the clay ground of the vase, moreover, 

: |» ooyejwd/pth a kind of yamishi ivbich gives a richness a^d poIijl^ toyA^ , 
■'i#^'^v.ji^^!^iM;..Id\the"p 8peoifiien8''none''of these ■peculiwU^rllif^ent,''' 

themeelves," 'V ‘ 

. Passing from eeyjij paih^plg .to statuary, and fironi the tradition^ by ifrhich 
history is dheriiiihbd; wO find, itt- the' eariiest times, .a block pf ,8to^?;pr 
w^<w>d worshipped*; (U»';'the symbol of bodily presence* In this form :Mea^y 
and Apollo Teoeived <Bvine. honours; Jupiter Casius was represented by 
a , h^p of stones ; the Sidonian goddess appeared as a great block drawn 
about in a cart; and the Paphian Venus was shrined in her temple as 
a cone. These symbols remained unchanged during a long 
course of pagan history. They are represented on medals struck 
by the Roman emperors. Sometimes the human head "was 
'•M placed upon a square column of a man’s height ; and as this 

hiost frequently employed for ; 

-'ii representations of Mercury, it was called ' . • olV 

' He«me8, from one of his names. The 
P'*’,';' Hermes was much used in later times , . ^ 

1^0^ portraits of philosophers and learned 

men, of whom Mercury was the protect- \ ..4 ^ 

ing deity. This ornament is peculiarly 

adapted to library decorations. Some- J/. i 

, times hands and feet were added to the upright block ; * , ' if ■" ' (C^M* - M 

and in such cases the extremities wore made of a more < * ^ y y yi 

refined material, f^quently of white marble. Pausa- , T , i 

nias describes thirty quadrangular stones at Pharre, [ ! V | .v ; 

winch he says the Pharffians venerated, calling them ’ ^ ^ 

by. tbe name of some particular god; The same -/ ji's;., 
author informs us that at Thespise, aftCT^ards cele- 
brated for its beautiful statue of the God of Love J 
■ figured in Plate Xi, the oldest symbol of that deity jj- : 

was; a rude representation in stone. ’ S X. !.;/ ' 

Buf although sculptors had by tins time attained •».. * , . 
the power of imitating the human form, the ability to v 

. convey its expression and other niceties of character 
was still wanting. It, Was, inpreover, opposed, to the ' . : 

natural oonV-ibtions of mtokinj to woiahip die hnageS: of ordinary bpini^'ltip 
theinMyes. . In order,, therefore, to overcpfoo.ibJs A^Bngi^^^^ W 
. was bestowed on die deities by the urtUi ;yFlib thus ifitt^pi^ 
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the senses, where he could hot ooinmatid veneration. In eommoh with 
all sarago nations, hideousness and sxtravagant proportions oharaotenV^d 
; the earliest gods 'of Greece. 

■ Traces of these monstrosities v • 

; lingered, tbrough-the whole pro- 

gress of Greek art, in the Gor- 
; gods and Furies of theatrical 

■ repr^utation. ' In later times 
the Gorgon's head decorated the 

: coinage of Athens, and was a 
favourite emblem on the shields . ’■•■ ni 

of her heroes. ' , . ‘ 

The art of expressing form by mere outline par- 
takes of difficulties which those can ,. . 
scarcely estimate to whom practice has made it familiar. 

But although the modern artist begins his work with an 
outline, we feel assured that this discovery followed the 
laying on of colours. Patterns composed of lines, such as 
have been already described, were in previous use ; hut they 
were merely employed as lines J,o gratify the eye. The 
difficulty of comprehending forms by this means is often 
experienced, even among ourselves. Take a map, for Instance, in pure out- 
line, where a lake may be taken for an island. Until the shading is added, 
there is nothing to distinguish the land from the sea, or the solid body from 
empty space. 

Pliny informs us that Cleanthes of Corinth was the first who represented 
I ■ S'. form by lines. The name of the ori- 

■' ginatorisof little importance; but it 
! : ' ^kat this was recognised as a, 

i ^ Yp 1 1 r separate and essential stage of the 

^ ^ 1 4^ Ty colour was not oon- 

! , fined to vases, but was evidently ex- 

I ■ I Jg’’ tended to sepulchral monuments. 

I . ^ ' iM I i3,l «^ggfeV' Many of the clay images found in the 

i I I Greek tombs retain traces of paint. 

' I • I Some of these eyen apjtear to have 

K |i . L_jP^ 3 ii ' been gaudily diecorated with gold and 

I a prdfusion of the brightest colours. 

I A dh^ohs spiMmsh froih; a tomb^’a^ is now preserved in the kCusenm 

I At, Cantethufjr; and mAny othew, discovered by Mr* Burgon and the Baron 
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',V0n Btaoktiiberg in At^a, exhibit aintUar instahoes of enricbineiit. In the r 
iWiadom of Bplpmon, ch«pter:xiU;y, .lh-r-14* and chapter xt.f 8, -will he found 

‘.i-’**!?''.*.'' •'*v* , 

/. a description of the inan Of ivodden and clay unages,-—'* laying 

it orer yritb ve^^lion, and with pidni colouring it red, and ooVerihg every 
/■lapot therein-’’ 

' It may have seemed easy to represent the shadow of a profile face ; hut more 
. than -this wiusi'retiuired. Tjhe eye mid ear must he added. The latter eould he: 

. tolerably represented : hutwlUi the eye greater difficulties present themselves,*^ 
dificulties which those only who have undergone the trial can appreciate. To 
i represent the eye in side view requires a complicated know* 

I ledge of foreshortening, snch as the Greeks of that period had 
. not acquired; they therefore began by inserting the shape of 
A full eye ; thus giving a hird-like character to the profile. A 
curiotis method of representing the eye, on painted vases of 
an early period, was to draw a circle and 
ckr^ a line through it. In some instances a hall was ' 
placed within the circle, and the corner lines somewhat 
shortened, as i» fig. 21, from a vase in the Museum 
.Disneyanum. 

' Pliny trivces the origin of drawing and modelling 
portraits to Dibutades, a potter of Corinth, whose 
daughter, seeing the shadow of her lover’s profile cast upon the wall by a 
strong light, traced the outline. The father’s attention being called to this 
sketch, he pressed clay into it, and placed it in the furnace to harden. In 
" nil probability some snch event first originated the bas-relief, which has 
always been regulated by shadows; and it will be found that those bas- 
reliefs are most perfect which ore still intelligible upon being reduced to 
mere shadows, as sciagraphs or ombres chiiiois. Dibutades, according to 
tlte same author, was the first to decorate architecture with sculptured orna- 
ments made of clay. He is said to have placed figures in the gable-ends, 
and ornaments along tlie ridge-tiles of the temples — an application of his 
art very natural after the discovery just attributed to him. In the same 
passage we are told that the sculptor found the means of colouring the 
ornaments in red. 

In scttlptute nf.this period figures were generally represented with the 
limW cloib. together. Very frequently neither the hands nor the arms were 
indicated; tbe whole b^ing supposed to W up in a ^bt, painted 

^ Bgaree nf this kind had little to 

distiagn^‘ tbeni ii^m the columnar Henuf^ already described ; but a e£ght 
advance pu this is seen iu Uie curious statue of white marble, found at Polle-.. 
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drarn, a part of the Necropolis of Iii; general attitude the columnai? 

ciharacter is here preserved ; but the lirtns froiu the elbow 
are made to projeetjr and the hands iu proportion are enor* 
monsly large. The dress is also distinguished into an 
upper and under garment ; but there is no attempt to indi- 
cate a fold in the drapery, Itemains of elaborately* designed 
burdeiN and ornaments are trtmeable in this drapery in 
black, red, end white colours; and these 
strongly resemble the iiiinute iuterlacings 
found on the neck of some of the vases of an 
early but relined period. 

The ancients were well acquainted wdth tools and me- 
chanical contrivances for moving weights at the period of 
which we are treating. The saw— said by Pliny, di. vii. 50. 
to be the invention of D«dalusor Perdix, and to be derived 
from the teeth of a serperit, — is to be seen on the sculptures 
recently brought from Nineveh. The wheel connected 
with carts and chariots frequently appears upon the same 
monuments, on which also is observed the pulley and 
battering-ram. The potter’s wheel is mentioned by Homer 
in the Iliad, xviii. 075, 000. 

The earliest metal figures were formed of thin plates of 
bron/d hammered into shape, and finished with the chisel. 

In this manner was formed the brazen statue of .fiipiter 
on the Acropolis of »Sparta; the parts being firmly united together with nails. 
Pausanias describes this (iii. 17) as a very ancient w^orfc of art, the produc- 
tion either of Dtedalus or l^earchus of Ilhegiuni. It is also recorded that 
the arts of sculpture and architecture are indebted to Dmdahis for their first 
development among the Athenians and Cretans. Diodorus Siculus gives a long 
history of the works and adventures of this artist; but it will suffice here to 
state, that he was regarded as a native of Athens, who dwelt a long time in 
Crete, from whence he fled into Sicily. He is said, also, to have worked 
in Egypt, and to have copied many of the w-orks of art of that country: 
his labyrinth in Crete having been a copy from the Egyptian. The whole 
etorymaybe purely mythical; but it coincides with our belief of a friendly 
intercourse having been established, attliis early period, between the Egyptians 
and the Asiatic Greeks. Dcedalus is said to ^ve made hia figures walk, and 
to seem as if endowed with lifci because he was the first to separate the limbs, 
which suggests mfoveihent. : HenW figures of the greatest antiquity 

•Were called by fils name— Diedalus. 
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The nanae p( the mythical ai^at Smll® derived from o-^uAi^ « knife 
The names of the artists who accompanied Tarqjiin 
fi^m Oorinth to ahd Eugriunmus (TJiny, xxxt. 

signify th(B dexterous, the overseer, and the conrect 
dels^fni ^The qualities which theee names imply have a special reference 
t^’?(^;;j»uVeIji Greek vases found so abundantly in that part of Italy first 
ocdtapfed. hy •^arquin. 

-V ’:i^oh,we may nssnms vras the point of excellence to which the arts had 
attuned jn the time 'of 'Homer. All descriptions beyond this must be traced 
to. tlih; poet's imagination.* In the Homeric poems little knowledge is gained 
Of 7^0 'actual state and quality of art, beyond the use of certain materials 
a^l'their application. Copper tempered and hardened is chiefly employed 
^fOr’e^oui', both-ofiensive and defensive; whilst iron is rarely mentioned, and 
thenCqniy in connecti<jn with agriculture. All applications of this metal for 
the purposes of war belong to a subsequent sge. 

V'SSEY the value of material is often particularised, — the halls of 
Aj^hou^hbd Menelaus glitter with gold, copper, and electrum ; and large 
s^ea of Stiltol yiet unemployed ore laid up in the treasure chambers. Precious 
woods are specially named. The- carriage in which Priam goes to seek Achilles 
^^ade of cedar ; and the grotto of Calypso is fragrant with it. Penelope 
i^^vhd O' rich veil from her suitors, and Hecuba dedicated the handsomest 
^hfoidered garment, selected from her rich store, to the tutelary goddess, 
statue was enthroned in the temple of the sacred city. The Phoenicians 
httd already introduced ivory, purple, and incense from Arabia, and byssus 
and costly robes from the east. 

Silver is rarely mentioned in these poems, whilst both bronze and gold are 
familiar metabs. Horner does not appear to liave known either the compass 
or the saw'. 

Articles of furniture, such as chairs and bedsteads, seem to have been 
iqiade. of wood, hewn ont of the rough block with an axe ; then carefully 
wtoqj|hti ■with finer instruments, and afterwards adorned with gold, silver, 
ivory, or amber, inlaid and inserted into the bored and depressed portions. 
Ivory ia described as adorning sword sheaths, keys, and caskets. 

:'4jftysltW described in the Odyssey, stand rows of dogs 

in goikt Sliver. Ini bis hall^ upon pedestals, are golden statues of boys 
holding totohes, whilst the whole palace shines like the sun. Its walls are brass, 
and the edifice gilt, with portals of silver and gold. In these b^ rise pillars 
of silyw, swriounded by clnstenng vines, daizling theeyewith all the glitterof 
an oriental eity. Baii this condition of the w re^n^nted in thie Homeric 
’ poems, intist be accepted witli many qnalifioations. The poet appsals to our 


imagiaations. by the exereise 6t biii bwii. Hew easy for him to describe a 
degree of excellence in the arts, which never existed. The same words w^cli 
describe a single group of figures oir a shield might extend the subject to to 
furmy, and, at the expense of words only, swell the whole into a univer^, 
Snoh, in effect, was Homer’s description of the. shield of Achilles.^ . It ^ha^.,|lid; 
real existence so far as the artistic description' is concertied J bui^it co^^J^^- 
catea the issTOftShjt. tHw bf fij^^es in lioetal httd.‘lllre^y wen 

;attemptedr’- ''"V*''' v’*v"' 

Hefner is Very, particular in enttmtoiiting the various details, of armtoV'„^<i 
equipments 'for war. ' The construction of these' al^ys continued the 
and each part can be recognized upon the ancient figures, although the 
of art which exhibit tliem are of a much later -■■■ ■«, >.■.■ 

The Laseion, or shield curtain, which Homer . 
occasionally refers to, has beCn only recently 
determined. The form was frequently seen on 
vase paintings, but was not known to be repre* 
sented on sculpture until the discovery of the • ^ 

Lycian monuntents. The gorgon-headed shield ' ' 
of Agamemnon maybe quoted as an elaborate ' 
specimen of various metals. ' f^yV’ I 

The use of money seems to have been i^; 
utterly unknown to Homer ; nor does be make , 
any direct mention of the stone statue. That ■; | 
of Atliennin the Trojan Citadel seems to have ’ ■•r| • ; ' 
been one of the wooden statues called Xoama 
(foarov), and in a sitting position ; for Hecuba 
‘ . . ■ . , tributary gar- 

. ^ :' 'i' ment upon its knees. 'w ifsSjs 

Gold, we find, was beaten extremely thitt' for. the 
■ 7 '' ' ' purpose of gilding; of this Homer gives an ins^ee 
; in describing the preparations for a Btorifioa 
*. iii. 437), when Nestor produces gold which; is ;appii«d 

'/r^ l ' to the horns of tlie ox,. " tv' aijmX//M fita KtffOfioav 

' ' The same process may have been applied, to;* the 

. ; . doors and columns in the. palaces before mbniii^ned. 

r — The solid Vralls of the Treasury,, still 'exiatiuili; ^!* 
■V " MycCnte, were plated inwde with some 
i i' ^bly .'tfonzcr ■for- '.the; ^ by wK6'h’'''it‘'^'':-^ 










i .•papiy^.'P^nzcr tor- '.tne; nans oy wnjcn ■■it‘:-'wa8 

I fastened yet remain, and the same metaUio lining may have been used for the 
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clituoibei:' in tdiich Dtifpll^ w to have been oonfined by Acriaiua ol 
Argbs..- , '■ , 

Altbougb Homer does Qot. defbribe tb^ble m deeoiwUiig any. of hia 
stately palaoee, are find that fie wais aware of the drflperenbe between tl»at 

< material and common stone ; for he telle us 
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ria was struck on the mouth with a marble stone. Green and red 
m^lb|^;^or^ver^ are found casing tlie front of the Treasury at Mycenoe. 

Another very remarkable 
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relic, of Homeric times, if not 
much older, is seen in the walls 
and sculptured lions on the 
gate of MycensB. The blocks 
H which form the walls are 
square-hewn, uiid laid in hori- 
zontal courses. Over the portal 
are two lions, executed in very 
rude sculpture, much re- 
sembling those seen on the 
painted vases of the period, 
be[ng prbhably derived from the early Assyrian type exhibited in some of 
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the sculptures from NineveUr was destroyed by the Argives soou 
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ng. sr,i-X»>op 9wi^ r«^ 


after the battle of Tberraopyl® ;, aiid Pausanias, 
who wrote in the reign of the Antonines, de- 
scribes the mins of tire city as a wonder still 
existing in his day. He says (ii. Id, p. ITS): 

“ Among other parts of the inelosure which sUll , , "^' 
gate is perceived with lions standing 

.these" were .the works of / 

for Pro^j^is the walls . ..;^ ' 

Walts composed of enormous stones, wBi(^ ' ' \ 

still remain in many parts of Italy, Greece, tiiiid f jhwfjftr 

Asia Minor, are called Cyclopean, because th^ .■^ MMliHr ’" -.^•.vhr 

ancient authorities describe the Cyclops as havinjE^ f ; 

occupied themselves with such constructions* ^ 

Strabo especially informs us that they came originally from Lycia, and that the^ 

. . i: - .. were working men who liy^^d 

carefully smooth- 

, ;- • • foWd id^'-'ev^ 

' variety ^of aigWs- Seau^M 

^f this^oly^nal styh ma^lre stwn 

|4ans of . Ure- mcMarmg- ■' 

Ihminou error, ^esewalls have received the appellatioh of Cyclopean ; batthie 
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desigtiftiion ^piies only to ndtut^ of of totigk : ' 

exeoQtiOB, aPcoMed vn(h the ^opposed piijHrao^r of thai &l>uIou» raop. 

. Uie Grej^Sj and their patnral; prediej^siUou for alt 

mati^{^ s^eooe>aad''.M cdnld not rentain long uninfloehoed h^. the jtnatnied: 
•©xp^ei^;jOdfOldet ootmtries^ Important events occurred, which opened oom^ 
mj^ioai&e ^ith two the most ancient nations in the world — ^Egypt 
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Fff. dO^BoYman WoMouw. Fboh Ttivjutt, im E«TVt. 


..^jteeM;Vose' Whiisl^iAma- 
sitf-' Mid, Croesus ruled in 
E^ypt' and Asia Minor, H; •■"■■.; 

add '.Cyrus the Great, held 

dominion over Persia. The v • ■\. ■ •./'.;•• ^hj 

Egyptians had long ,exer- ■■■ ' ''■■ ’H"-- 

Oiaed' a atyle of art peon* ' J^ X tf^ ■ :' V 

liarly their own ; hut they / 

rejected all improvement. id paasrs^Jifesa;^ 

Weave told by Plato that I f fx ' ' 

the priests nevcft suffered J f /in '■ 

painters or statuaries to "'y I -- .-,- - - J f \l . . ’..v, 

introduce any novelty into ' ■ — ; ,^ - ,. X . , I Jt . V 

, , Ml. Kb-aamiui 'WgiuDU'>. rua Tumti, » lunw. , , . si;’ .' 

their art; SO that what was i;; 

produced yesterday was the same as that which had been produced a thousand 

' ■ ■ ■ years previously. 

The characteristic featured of 


- Egyptian art, as seen in the speci- 
mens which remain, are the exqui- 
site finisli bestowed upon colossal 
proportions, general delicacy of 
form, absence of muscular exagge- 
ration, angularity of action, and 
; parallel arrangement of the limbs. 
.. The feet placed close togejiher in 
mummy fashion is generally em- 
ployed to express repose. Thepecu- 
liarities alluded to con be well seen 
in , the annexed figures, which ai'e 
I copied from E^p^iljm paintings, 
ijjDd ; 

pplishaiwr and painters finjurhing two sculptured fign^. ; . . w''>T- " '■ 

The sculpture of Asia was less stupendous and massive than that of the Egyp- 
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tiftna, although still dlstih^ish^ bjr i h^rtain graadeur of scale. The hotural 
materials of tba country determined the peculiarities of each. In Egypt vast 
blocks of granite led to gigantic propylcea and toweriag obelisks ; whilst the 
clay soil of Assyria produced bricks, which were bujllt into groat masses, and 
then cased with slabs of alabaster, which was a soft and easily* wrought 
material in comparison with the harder stone. Muscular development and an 
indication of strength, sometimes amounting to brute forced me 

peculi^ to tbe-Assyrian ; and, gene* 
ral^/'Speaking, there is a greater 
degree oi roundness about all tbeir 
scaljitviires. Both nations used bas- 
relief; but the Egyptian bas-reliefs 
always display a flatter surface with 
sliarper edges to their flgureSs Pro- 
jection is a characteristic of the 
Asiatic, while what is technically 
termed under-cutting is rarely to be 
seen among the JOgyptians. The 
accompanying figures, from Khor- 

■ ’ 8Sh>.W>ii«ietiSvu.,r«tm i i i i . 

'/ sabad, the residence ol Bargon, king 

of Assyria, and also to ho seen at the palace of Sennacherib, at Kouyunjik, 
exhibit many distinctive peculiarities, in action, — 

proportion, muscular development, and expression 
of the fiice^ That many of the sculptures from 
NiUevcli present greater refinement, as well ns in- 
finite variety of style, must be evident to all who 
have seen Mr. Layard*s grand work upon Nineveh, 
or examined the treasures themselves in the National 
Museum ; but the characteristics above alluded to 
are distinctly traceable in all. Layard quotes some 
curious passages illustrative of a direct influence 
exercised by the Assyrians upon the arts in Greece 
and Asia Minor, Sardanapalus, he says, had already 
founded Tarsus and Ancliiale on the southern coast 
of Asia'IMinor ; and in Eusebius be finds the curious 
statement that Sennacherib built a temple at (i 
(Athens, and placed brass monuments in it, ilpon 
iwhich his deeds were recorded. . 

^ l^he influehciB pf Persia and Assyria be 

It^ansmitted io Greecb through Asia Minor and Phmnicia, — an extensive tract of 
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country which aepara^d tiiese eountrifSa, and i|i the mhuntAin iDoiosures of which 
a distinct and original st^le of aircliitecture. already existed. Among the high 
rooks of Lydia and Phrygia , may sdll he wen many curionsiy^cnlptured tombs, 
all oxcaTated in the natural rock, and adorned with ornaments chiefly composed 
of squares and circles. Mr, Steuart thinks these widely'spread patterns were 
intended as imitations of catpet work, for which these countoies were anciently 
celebirated. . Another district, lying more towards the SQiithem coast of A^a 
Minor, tl»e, almost ,inac- 


V-- , '** ■;’? -o' - ^ - 


cessible Lycia, possesses 
many tombs and monu* ' 
ments of remarkable peon- 
liarity. The inhabitants 
of . the country, whenever ' 
they appear in history, are 
odnnjpohous for tlieir inde- 
pendeiice; but from the 
natural barriers which se- 
parated them frflm other ^ ^ 

countries, their mitive art ^ /W 
seems to have exercised ^ 

no infliieiico upon con- 
temporary nations. They 1 

at length, however, ^ 

uyider the dominion of ^ 

Tlc^ia; hence their monu- 
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arc devoted to Persian 

st|b}WtS. . ^ «». 

«, ■;;Si»prtly before the time of Homer a great cliange appears to have taken 
settlements of the (.rreeian race. The scanty and unequal pro- 
yisMn, '6f nature .drove uinuy states to establish colonies iu more fertile 
^)|fidtriasi. i A large tribe had already descended from the northern plains, 
aj||E^^tt|^d in the milder and more productive countries on the shores of the 
pulf. Driving many of the primitive occupants to other lauds, 
tK^Jb^iy apread over the Peloponnesus. 

Y^^i%tofjithens, numhers spread to the epast of Asia Minor, and there 
living iu communities and oocupyingi||owns which 
sii^|^t:^^yj[I]ii,ug .to, ailopt their customs, widlsf the religion^ which they 
jrdS^'r’already estabifelied, accorded ; yrith .■ iM® ■ w! vipyri . : 
oconpied twelve citieC on the coast,, of wMckt The pnh^Pdl were Smyrna. 





Miletus^ imd Samos, MoaV^tiijboridl^ -^ow agree in regarding Smyrna a« the 
birth-place of Hpmer, This opinion is confirmed by the preference aind 
veneration \?itH which he speaks of Athens* and of the divinities Neptune and 
i Minerva, 

The Ionian settlement in Asia Minor exercised a very important influence 
upon the arts in general. It was a means of establisliing communications 
between the Asiatic and peninsular Greeks, which was kept alivC by the Ci|yjl 
and^reli^lpus institutions common to both. In Caria and I^ycia the inhabitant 
appear long to have enjoyed uninterrupted peace and security; and the arts of 
Sculpture and Painting, free from any of those retarding events which shook 
tlie nations around then), appear to have steadily advanced. We shall find, 
at a subsequent period, that, when talent was required, artificers returned from 
those colonies, and mainly contributed, by tlieir skill and fertility of inven- 
tion, to the grace and beauty of the Athenian city. Great changes soon 
took place in Metallurgy. The art of casfiiig was discovered. The proosss 
of smelting, in which the ore was separated from the less pure substances, 
had long been known ; but to ntu the molten metal into a previously formed 
mould was first devised by tlie Samians; for both Pausanias and Pliny agree 
in ascribing the invention to Rhoecus and Theodoras, natives of Samos. The 
easting of metal hollow, by means of a core, must however have been a much 
later invention. 

Pliny (xxxiv. 1, 24) mentioiiH a solid gold statue of Diana Anaitis, which 
was liammered out of one piece. The ordinary mode of producing metal work 
on a large scale was to liainraer plates of metal to the required thickness, and 
finish them upon a mould of wood or baked clay, riveting the different pieces 
with nails, or welding them in the ordinary way. 

The enterprising spirit of tlie Greeks, even before the time of Homer, had 
led to many adventures by sea and land. Herodotus, in his first chapter, 
shows the early communication that Greece held with Egypt and Assyria. 

; The Plioenicians, having exported Egyptian and Assyrian merchandise, parried 
it to Argos, at that time the most civilized of all the Grecian states; and 
; this spirit was strengthened and regularly applied to commerce by the Milesians. 

; Certain natives of Ionia and Caria found their way into Egypt, and were 
j serviceable to Psainmetiohus, the king of that country, who allotted them 
■; lands and settlements near the mouth of the Nile, They remained under the 
: protection of his successors during three generations, when a new dynasty 


^ arose, which confirmed to them the city of Naucratis. The people of .^j^na/ 
j Samos, and Miletus erected Temples there to their particular God<^; jmd 
lAmasis, the Egyptian King,, to strengthen their friendship, dedicated Stifles 
paintings of himsblf at Cyi^ne, Lindus, «md Swosi. Under these cit* 
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cum8ianc«B> fbe VeftM^a and 

mofe anoint ^ ib itkflaeixce apbii ohatiustar ol ffp. 

iaitot ■■''”'''■■ ' 

lumj^s of 'oo|i|>er anid ailv^gr, atamjped with a singte devicO) .ia;& .sanijf;'^yj.a& 

: sig^iet seals were put apion 
pieoes of lead or waXj oud 
affixed to deeds. Of this 
praotico yfiiome curious in- 
stances are recorded by Mr. 
liSyard, who discovei’ed sig- 
nat’SOals in one of the Assyrian palaces, consisting of lumps of clay stoxnjped 
a ring, and which, judging from Uie impression still left of the texture 
> on the other side, seem to have been attached 

to linen or canvas. 

In the process of coining, the metal was 
melted and cast into an oblong roundish 
fdtm; then laid upon a hard roughened sur- 
face or anvil, when it received the stamp of 
the distinctive emblem of the place where it 
was struck, — the impression of the rough anvil on which it was placed still 
remaining on the back. Coins of Argos and lloeotia w'ero distinguished by 
the form of a shield, ilfigina by tlie simple form of n turtle, Ephesus hy the 
effigy of a bee, luid Corinth by a winged Pegasus. 

The art of hardening metal had been discovered long before this time, even 
as e<u:ly as the days of Homer; but a certain Glaucus, who appears to have 
lived much later, is said to have possessed the art of tempering iron by plunging 
it into water, and to have been the inventor of the process of laying one metal 
on another. A bowl wrought by him was dedicated to Apollo at Delphi by 
Alyattes, king of the Lydians, and father of Croesus. In entering uiwn the 
hisidrical period of Herodotus, we find Croesus, king of Lydia, to be the centre 
around whom all Grecian events then turned. The geographical position of his 
country placed him ecjually in relation with the Greekis on both sides of the 
iEgeau and the islands, on the phe hand, and to Egypt on the other; and, as 
bis wrealth was enormous, he b^ame master of all Asia Minor, except Lycia. 
He was of .the race of the: Mej!mn*<J®* His ancestor, Gyges, oh assuming 
the monarchy, sent many olierings' to Delpl^ Wth of ■pilyor a|i^ gold, with 
irptt inlai^'^fcfae vrork of GtoCua .df Chios, seen, of 

fhat^t. j power and opulptics Crmsus excobd^ hllyr^.ha4 j^rpi»8d64.bi^ 
and the Glteeks under Ihspway, the rising ^wer of the Persians, 
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uud^ .}!0ttOg kiog Ofros, engft^ed bis attieotion. He. aou|^t / 

to check its ^owih ; and with thiii ::oi^eot stee^gtlmed hi^^^pee vri^3^.- 
<ilgyptianR 'i^4 SfllbyfeW provoked the of/^te 

kyan ijacTifisaoii - ittade tbe .terriWiie®, of Ciyrus,,.|h*t^ TO drove fiihi; 
back to. his own capital, which, after a aiege, wi^a redttoed, and OyoBsus iuros^f 
fell into the haij^s of the 0einy. Lydia thus J^ecawCvft Persiah .provinoev;^^.:^^ 
satrapy was established at Sardis, and commniucatiofid^SvMC dplded 
the empiire of Cyrus and tlie western nations, the oiyiiissing iwiS^eacf elyih||l. i 
was felt, cot only in Greece hut in Sicily a all the Oreciail colonies. 

The scarcity of stone in Assyria rendered the employment of wood 
in. their buildings inevitable. Tlieir brick walls were square and reni0irkj|l^|y ■ 
solid ; but the only wood at hand being the date, the palm, and 
the columns of wood were necessarily very slender. Accordii^g tb lierql|6ths 
the houses of Sardis were of reeds; and such of them as were built of h^ok 

In a country where vegetable life has a tendency to develope 
itself, the eye of a workman, in using wood, becomes naturally 
accustomed to curves and curls in the young 

curves and tendril foms* are to be s^n 
m the nrclutecture of Khorsabad and . 

Persepolis, identical with those features which are now regard- 

Ionic order (Fig. 
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aud42). Indeed 

'* the beautifnlM^s of th» lonio order niay be eaid to have orfgiwted itt : 

• varied forms of vegetable kingdom. ' . 
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In i(Ran;;.pi^td b|: Greece, where trees were comparatively rare, a different 
m«i(NiRi w(^( bttilding temple^. The dnrahility of stone accorded 

with the pe^manehoe of ehelter reqtiired fpc Uteir goda j nn^ as soon as. tools 
were ^soovered adapted to longh'shape them, hnge bleoks were brong^ 
togeidier, forming oohstruotious not unlike bur Pmidical temples of Stpn^ 

henge (md Abury. Within such bujldings whole 
cummnnities, foiming an assooiadon resembling the 
Panhellenium, might assemble for worship. The 
Doric order, therefore, may be considered to have 
sprung from the use of stone. Buildings of this 
magnitude were permanent; the principle was 
recognized, and a marked style of architecture 
arose, distinguished hy its massiveness and sim- 
plicity of ornament. The luxurious curves we 
have just traced in the Asiatic bnildiug are'want- 
ing, and the whole chai’acter becomes signi- 
ficantly reversed,— solidity and permanence 
being the leading characteristics. The two 
leading styles or ordera of architecture, 
Doric and Ionic, were thus established. The former developed itself among the 
fixed inhabitants of a stony country : whilst the latter arose in the vegetable 
luxuriance of an Asiatic land. 

The Greeks, who left their native country to establish tliomselves on the 
coasts of Asia, thus found the germ already existing in the towns that 
sheltered them. Their taste improved and perfected it ; and by their meairs it 
was transferred to Athens with their own name, by way of distinction. 

Admitting a less rembte date than that assigned by Colonel Leake to Uie older, 
temple of Corinth (Fig. 14), we still find that the Doric order was fully developed, 
and exhibits - " . ^ . . 

all4 it«: ; eba- 
rapt^sti.^ in 
perfect detail;^! 
long’ before 
the Ionian 
settlemimt in 
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whicp ^ a pwaltel variation in tlie pro^ass 

of 'sdulpinro and paiiliting. ' ’ ^ ^ ■ 

P^ny axpre^i his belief thst the Awyrians had; 

Attere ; arid recent disopveries seem to bear out this reh^ forvriiinb^?^i^ . 
‘mirgment of i!emote antiqtiity recenUy diacovered --at:' 'Nineveh 'b<^.' 
perfectly expressed. At tj^ same time tliero is no giabd^Spri lb''SttppOaai^at 
writing vas generally employed in the time of thC war.^ '.’b'he'f^ib* 
stances mentioned by Homer, as indicating even an approach to writingf^^o 
not extend beyond mere signs. In the Iliad (vii. 17^)^ eacb hero mar|^;j^S 
lot, and they are all collected in a helmet. The. hist taken out is haric^ 
round by the herald, until Ajax recognizes the sign as Ms own. Agrin;'iihe 
treacherous messages given to Bellerophon Xvy/ja— -H. vi. 108), appear 

to have been mere signs which could only have been under8tv.jd by lobates to | 
whom they were addressed. In Assyria, vrritings on stone and metul passed 
from left to right, while those written in ink or colour upon a smootli surface, 
passed from right to left, or retrograde. The Greeks at first employed the latter 
method, especially in inscriptions of a single lino, like the following, found by 
Colonel Leake on a helmet at Olympia. .VA- 

It records the name of the workman ! a»»l .iT M \ 


It records the name of the workman; and *a^; 

■ is interesting as exhibiting the letter Koppn, originally contained in the Greet 

alphabet, but disused at a very early period. This letter, the first in the iriscrip* 
tion, reading backwards, answers to our letter K, and occurs in the most ancient 
coins of Corinth and Croton. At this period the long 0, Omega (O), was 
not known ; therefore the common 0 was used on every occasion. The varia- 
tions in art agree with this; for the earliest coins in the island of Cos are 
stamped with a rude figure, accompanied by the name written ^OS. The 
next stage exhibits improvement in the form, with tliername spelt K03; and, 
^lastly, great freedom and mastery of art is seen, and the Omega (O) substituted 
an the name KOS. An inscription from right to left occurs on a vase, the letters 
.bf which are painted very thiok. r'kl mii'rtiltiiiilf 

In most of these genuine 

bariy inscriptions, there is great inequality of size iu the letters; the 0 
■^8 generally very small, and the first stroke of the and ^ vety,,iriach 
'^longer than the rest of the letter; the second leg of the former being geriCrklly 
The short lines of £ ussiially slope downwards, and ini^d there 
|j^;;^inb8t, invariably a slope forward of the whole letter . 

I yarietj in jca^y i:^riptiri|iS is; a double course given to the l^rs. 

lines read first reads from right to le^;; 

|ie peXtyrill read third' j%aih ft*om right to left, arid 

jfhis Bt^ie of Is called' Bpustrophedon^ — Bo«-(rTpopi/-Sw, oir 
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» -AKClISNl; 0apK'lilWjBJP!^»8.^, 

oxrt»ai^iQg;>ifi^ beimase oxe^ thus 4rsw ilbe hf 

this (UTim^dmaaii is si^u^la au . iiMi^ptiDU 
hroiught firoiu iisubadi^, in this exampls^ 
the directiou ot such Una can slvsys he pei:?<:- 
oeived hy obseirving which tray the Isttet JS 
is turned. But the best specimen is the 
SigEean inscription, now in the Elgin room of 
'^■, . theBritish Museum. Although scarcely legible 
.„■ - TiOyt, it was copied, in a more perfect state, 
by Chishull and Chandler. The stone has, 

I since their visit, been supposed to possess 
healing powers, and the characters upon 
it to be talismanio. Hence the people afflicted with rheumatic pains have 
been made to roll upon it by the Greek ' 
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priests, to the serious injury of the ' l j'j 

inscription, the middle parts of which 

have by these means been almost ^ 

obliterated. The form of the stone reti o:K 

i» tall attd narrow. It oontaina two t 

ineriptlons, the lower of which is r 5 >oh/;iJ- 

considered to be the more ancient, and X ^ r i * , * vf 

is here given. The darker letters show A'i 


what still remains visible; and the ^ 

lighter ones are copied from C hand- ( A /^Oj' 

ler'Si work. Visconti thought that the .y\ ^ l.-fc A i I 

garble was actually a hernia intended lAj^O H' o ^ t ^^ 4 1 '.jt 1 
td;>upport a bust, as the inscription ^ 

begius, “I am of Phanodicus,”- — ^ 

“ the pft ” being understood. (Icon . tnii4«^Sj*«iiwib!e«et>w..''‘' 

6rect|ue, p. 0 .) He substitutes “ the portrait," instead of ** the gift," between 
^hb%brds I am of Phanodious, and considers it a dedication, by Phanodlctts,.of 
his portrait to his native town. This monument is regarded as one of the 
iuOeit: <tDcient specimens of paleeography. Its celebrity far exceeds that of any 
Othi^haovrn. Louis XIV., in the fullness of his power, made 
seyerdi .atfempts to obtain it ; but in vain. Another Boustro- 
, pli^dOn bCCuis on a very early coin of Agrigeutnm. An ancient ' 
letter^; the dlgamma, which imparted a sound like an f, and w^ 
written F, also disappeetwiat a verj? e«rly perit^ ; but it is seen 
on thClSjean tablet, and alab bn'|n ineoripbra^nn a ooia of Elis, ‘|>a4^IIA|ii, 
The Egyptians imparted tO .^ShChreeka rite Uiie' 'of pi^yrus, the most easy 





na4 jibii^ to the anoiento. It was origiaifiHy 

iiooce, probably, the Greek word ptfikost a book. 

i^Qg bOfore hietiorio tiaaes a colony passed from Lydia, a province of 
Asia Minor, to Uie northern coast of Italy, where the Pelasgi, a people celebrated 
for dieir skill in building walls like those of Tiryns and Argos, were already 
established under the name of Ombrici. (Plin. Hist. Nat. iii. cap. v. 8.) The 
new comers called, themselves Bhasena, while’ tire Greeks called them Tyrrhcni, 
and the Romans Tusoi. Among these people the arts flourished ; and some of the 
most important specimens of early architecture are to bo found in this (sountry. 
They appear always to have maintained a close intercourse with Greece ; and 
it is within their sepulchres that the must beautiful specimens of the pure 
Greek vase have been found. Indeed, the vases commonly called Etruscan 
arc of pure Greek workmanship, inscribed witli genuine Greek characters, and 
very different from the real Etruscan productions, which are much less refined, 
and often border upon the grotesque. 

Etruria contains many examples of solid masonry and ponderous walls, 
rivalling those of Greece in magnitude and antiquity. The distinctive character 
of the architecture of this nation is the use of the arch, formerly regarded as a 
Boman invention j but History has corrected this opinion, and informs us that 
the artists who accompanied Torquin (a Tuscan Lucumo of Corinthian descent) 
to Borne, aided him in adorning the city with temples and statues, besides 
forming roads, quays, and sowers. It teaches, moreover, tliat in tlic latter the 
arch was employed as the best means of support. A yet more ancient origin must 
be claimed for the arch ; it was known to the Persians, and existed in very early 
times among ^e Assyrians ; for Mr. Layard informs us that the arch is found in 
a position which renders it certainly coeval with ilie most ancient portions of 
the Ni|)toud palaces. Nor was it unknown to the Egyptians, as we learn 
from Wiilkinson's great work, vol. iii. p. 316, et eeq. It was in use among the 
Egyptii^ in the reign of Amunoph I., as early as the year 1 540 before out era. 
It has feen inferred, because not seen in their buildings, that the Greeks ireie 
ignorai|t of the principle of the arch ; but this will hardly seem probable, when 
we reiS^ot that in Egypt and Assyria the arch hod long been employed, and 
that thd people of Asia Minor derived their knowledge of it from the Persians, 
and, in fall probability, transferred it to a nation beyond Greece itself.. Nor is 
it likel^Uiat a people so remarkable for their perception ^tmd spirit of inquiry 
should |ave been ignorahtr of its advantages, had it shited iAeir tastes to inake 
use of It,; Thq first Arches knqwn,''!!^^ in of brick. 

' ekamples^ of arob'shaped 

aperture! oSing out through’ wali^ an^. ey^ low arch-stopped galleries exca- 
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vated in massive walls built in horizontal courses, This pseudo OjP false arch 
must always be carefully distinguished from the real wedge^made cohstruction. 

The tme arch hero noticed, of which we give examples in Plate I., is seen in 
an Egyptian building at Thebes ; in the remains of an Etruscan cloaca on the 
Marta; and in the Gate of Volaterra. 

Instances of ai)ertures cut through the wall, and represented in the same 
Plate, are taken from Segni, Mycen^, and Alindee in Asia Minor, The exca- 
vated arch form is from Cervetri, in Etruria, which precisely resembles a 
tomb discovered in Home by Sir William Gell, and bears also a strong resem- 
blance to the Treasuries of Mycenro and Orchomeniis. The example here selected 
also exhibits the liorizontol courses of stone. Among the oldest sculptures 
discovered at Nineveh are several representations of arched gateways in city 
walls, of which Fig, 54 is an example. 

Before leaving the architectural examinations of this period, it may be 
useful to pause, and consider the varieties of form and arrangement observable 
in the temples of antiquity, ns well as the terms used in the work. 

The early temple was constructed like ordinary habitations, hut with 
greater care and of more solid materials. The chief part of the building was 

a four-walled chamber or cklla, having a door at one end. This inclosed 
t J the symbol of divinity, and was for the most part adorned externally with 
columns which supported the roof when it extended beyond the upright walls. 

The arrangement of columns is highly important, because, according to 
their character and position all buildings are named and classified. We some- 
times find that the side walls of the cella are prolonged beyond the door, rn 
and tliese projections are termed TropooraSc?, or ant>«:. The roof is carried hri 
forward, and extends over them with the occasional support of two columns 
placed before the jambs of tlie door. 

When the roof was so long as to extend in front of these, a row of columns 
was required, thus, PI This arrangement is called prostyle ; and, whore this 
is repeated at the Ji;; back also, tlie temple becomes amphi-prostyle. I^arge 
temples, of necessity, had entrances at the back as well as at the front. The 
roof most generally projected on all four sides beyond the walls, and 
columns became necessary, and caused the arrangement 
called peripteral. 

These rows of columns were sometimes doubled, thus, and in this 

way the temple becomes dipteral ; but where the temple was too large 

for the beams of the roof to span, a square range of columns was 
add^ within the cella, thus, The roof then only extended from these 

coluihns to the walls, leaving space in the centre open to the sky j from 

which circumstance the build- ing was called nyPAETHRAL. The in- 

m im 
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closure, 6f close in which the temple stood, was called temenos (rc/icvos). It 
was frequently planted with trees, surrounded by a colonnade called peuibolus 
(ir^i^oXo$). The importance of columns in ancient times may be gathered from 
the fact, that at the building of the Ephesian Temple of Diana, each of its one 
hundred and twenty-seven columns was presented by an Asiatic prince. The 
columns of the temples at Aphrodisia and Euromus, in Caria, still existing, 
bear inscribed tablets, which exhibit the names of the various persons who 
contributed them. 

The number of columns in the front of a temple is an important means of 
distinction, and temples are described accordingly. The most ordinal^ number 
in front seems to have been eight, octostyle ; the greatest ten, decastyle ; 
and the least four and six, tetrastvle and hexastyle. The interior of the 
cella they termed naos (vaos) ; and that part of the building without the front 
door PRONAos, or puodomos (tt/wSo/io^), wliilst that at the back was called 
posTicuM, or opJSTiiODOMns (^to-tfoSoftos). The walk round the outside, be- 
tween the eoliunns and the wall, was termed peristylium, or ambulatory. 

The column itself is divided into various parts, the principal of which 
are the shaft, capital, and base. With the exception of the base, all orders 
of columns have these divisions in common: but in early times only two 
orders or styles were distinctly marked. Colonel Leake makes the important 
observation, that the Ionic order was almost always employed for buildings 
upon a level surrounded with hills; whilst the massive and majestic Doric 
was best displayed on a lofty rock. The columns of the Doric temple at 
Nemea, he observes, situated in a narrow plain, have proportions not less 
slender than some examples of the Ionic order. It was, in fact, situation that 
determined the Greeks in all the varieties of their architecture. ** So far,** ho 
says, ^^from being the slaves of rule, there are no two examples of the Doric, 
much less of the Ionic, that perfectly resemble each other either in proportion, 
construction, or ornament.'* {Leake s Asia Minor, p. 250.) 

The Ionic is distinguished by elegant mouldings, and by the volutes already 
described. The Doric, on the contrary, is characteristically heavy in propor- 
tion, and is marked by a peculiarity in that portion of the building which rests 
immediately upon the columns. This remarkable feature is a 
square tablet fluted with upright grooves. It is repeated at equal 
distances in a row all round the building, and is called the 
triolyph (rptyXv<^o«). The square space left between the triglyphs 
is called the metope (/Acrom;). These form the distinctive features 
of the Doric, as the volute and base characterize the Ionic order, 
# . The Doric column, be it observed, has no, base. The shafts of 
both i^yles present a varied surface by fluting or long upright channel- 
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ing; bnt those of the Boric are larger and shallower in proportion to the 
circumference of the column. Their form also Taries remarkably. The section 
of a part of the Boric shaft will show that the flutes or 
channels are immediately close together, leoving only a ^ t ^ fy} 
sharp edge between them. In the Ionic, on the con> w 

trary, these hollows are deeper, leaving some of the curved surface of the 
exu^me circumference, as shown in the other section. The beautiful patterns, 
the honeysuckle and palmetto, are frequently seen upon buildings of 
W'ClIF the Ionic order ; but we are most familiar with them in vase paintings. 
The horizontal portion of a temple, which rests upon the columns, is called the 
ARCHITBAVK. ^7; 444 

The next and more richly adorned course is the frieze; whilst the 
CORNICE hangs over and crowns tlio whole, connecting itself, at the same 
time, with the roof. These three horizontal members together are called the 
ENTABLATURE. The triangular space in front, between the sloping roof, is 
termed the aetos (acres), or tympanum ; and was made use of for the display 
of sculpture. The framing, or cornice, which inclosed these triangular spaces 
is not uncommonly named the pediment, or fastigium. 

Few examples remain to us of the very early period of architecture. That 
of Corinth has been already noticed ; and there are also temples of a very 
remote antiquity at Piestura, the ancient Posidonia, in Italy: but, as our 
object in these pages is to examine works more especially pertaining to Greece 
Proper, we must forbear further mention of them. 

The oldest example of the Ionic order is at Sardis. Two columns yet 
remain, and they are supposed to have formed part of the Temple of Cybele, 
which was destroyed when the city was burnt by a band of Greeks wdio invaded 
it, B. c. 409, The Temple itself was most probably erected under the last 
dynasty of Lydian Kings, whicli terminated b.c. 646 ; and it is certainly older 
than the Ionic Temple of Juno at Samos, built by Polycrates. 


l\e same object which we liad in view, in comparing the varieties in 
architecture* renders necessary a few remarks on the more leading shapes of 
Vases. To these are added the names by which each particular form is 
recognized. It must* however, be here borne in mind, that these illustrations 
are for shape alone, and altogether irrespective of size. 

The painted v^es of this period are of a very pale tint and dull surface. 
The figures on jbem are of a reddish or purple colour, adorned with simple' 
patterns. Perhaps the most ancient vase, of which the purpose is known, is an 
Amphora, discovered by Mr. Burgon, at Athens, in 1813, It was foUnd buried 
in the earth outside the ancient wall of the city, close to thePorte Aoharnicae. 
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It contuuned biD^t bones, a Iiecythus, and five smaller vessels. The extreme 
antiquity of this vase is proved by th^ details the -painting, the 
letters, , and by the condition of the burnt hiiman bones still relaaai$i^^|ib 
it. The figiire on the front of the vase is given in Fig. 04. It is pa^n^hih 
black, red, and white ; and the retrograde inscription down the leiFt side of ; 
drawing (Tov AiJcvtft/ afiXov: tju, — ‘‘I am one ojPthe prizes from Athens,'*) she^ 
that the prize served afterwards for the tomb of the victor who had gaihedi j^ 
Other instances are known, in which a prize vaSo has been buried in the earth 
without any building near it; hut in every case, except the one before ns; 
an outer vase of a coarser material was added for protection. TJio figure here 
represented is the Goddess Minerva. The serpents of the eegis appear on her 
right side. The owl cannot be seen, but is painted upon the neck on the othar 
side of the vase. Her round shield is filled with a dolphin, such as appears 
on the early coins of Zancle, afterwards Messene. 

Another early representation of the Goddess occurs in a sitting figure lately 
discovered at Athens. It is of stone, but apparently 
copied from a wooden statue, — from the Minerva 
, Polias itself, — ac- 

cording to the opi- 
nion of the late 
0. Ottfried Miillcr. 

The legis hangs like 
a tippet round the 
neck, and the boss 
in front was origi- 
mn- nally painted with 

the Gorgon’s head; but all traces of 
colour have now disappeared from 
every part of the statue. The arrange- 
ment of the hair in plaited tresses is very similar to 
the Pollcdrara statue (Fig. 22) . Another attempt at the hu^W 
form is shewn in tlie fragment of a statue recently found at Athens 





f. ' 


It is chiiracterized by extreme anatomical ignorance, but still exhibits 
arities which are traceable throughout the whole course of early Greek: : 

these ato — narrowness at the hips, broad chest, a peculiar physiognomy arfedjg 
from avcat-like arrangement of the eyes, and great breadth of the 
Tbe hold is better seen in the enlarged drawing (Fig. 72) ; and tjie 
of khe face are more strongly developed in the standing 
p^6n||'ig. 77)* ' ' 0 ^:^ 

TIi^ ombre chinois, here given from the lid of a vase discovered by Mf. 
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Dodwell, at Mertesa, near Corinth (Fig. 73), an 

represeniing’ a ’fe^r jbiipt,.witli a 
multitude q{ i tlis names> 

y in addition, being 

eaoh figure. 3)o3wfelFfM$iaBgi^^ the 
date of its execution to ahout 700 
n.c. The names next to the two 
‘ human-headed winged Sphinxes 
at the bottom — APAMEMNON 
and 0EPSANAPO2 — are known 
in heroic liistory. The general 
form of tl)e letters is very like 
that seen iu the inscription on a 
coin of Agrigentum (page 20). The 
names all read from left to right; 

, but the letter E is made like n B, 

a^vthe 2 like an M. There is a genuine character about the composition, 
different from tliose prepared at a later period in imitation oF this style. The 
indeed^^ is laboured, and executed with evident difiiculty ; but the atti- 
tudiCSi .e^piecially of the four figures next to Agamemnon, are (jxcellent, if 

4 >‘ ' ' ' ■ ’ ■ I 

cptisidered with regard to the restrictions of a Hat black colour upon a 
light ground. In all the sciagraphs referred to, traces may be seen of a 
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fine white outlifie here and there upon the black figure. This was produced 

eh«^ - point the colour;;yi^^t'^ 

Spbh lioea iuha t^hnioelly IxdiaEo; last ^nbttUarity to be 
of this period is, that the akin of the-feni^e^is alWaj^ 
tltat bif thO'M^ remains bluek. The white painting \vas snbseq^uently jui^bd 
jtti^ iiefoire the inoised lines. This is seen in the Biiirgon vase. J, Many. other 
pans, such as patterns and borders on drapery, wore l)eight(nmd with red, 
and old men’s hair touched on with white- All these peculiar! tios-^pale 
ground, white skins, black skins, red spots, and incised Hues — are to be found 
united in the accompanying group, representing the flight of iEneas frpm 
Troy. (Fig. 74.) The story is well told, and the action of the children dis- 
plays all the peculiarity of this style of art. i 

Deities and heroes, on painted vases of this period, are all invested with 
the same type of humanity. We do not, as in later art, distinguish Mercury 
from Neptune by his more graceful form, hut by the name written oyer -the 
figure, or by his well known attributes — the caduceus, the petasus, and -Jibe 
chlamys; just as in early poetry an especial distinctive epithet is appropi^i|ii|ld 
to each particular hero or divinity. ; 

tu^vuim THK ACCK8- ^’^^6 of Pisistfatus over the A tlienians was coni^m- 

8i<»N OK iMRisTHATUM, poraiicous With that of Tarquiu Superbus ut Rotho ; and 'We 

lit!. oOO, To THK VKU- , ,, . i i i . i 1 

SIAN INVASION, H.O. tts a reiuarkaole coincidence, that both their descend* 

ants were expelled from power in the same year. Pisis* 
tnitus died in the quiet enjoyment of power, n.c. 527; but bis son Hippar- 
clius, who succeeded him, was slain at the very period when Tarquiu was^ 
obliged to quit his kingdom. Hippias fled tp Persia, as Tarquiu fled to 
Clusium, 

Pisisiratus, like Tarquin, seems to have greatly favoured literature and the 
arts, but more especially architecture. We read of his commencing the great 
Athenian temple dedicated to Jupiter Olyrapius, This building appears to 
have Iwen originally Doric; but at a later period — that of Antioobus — it was 
altered to the Corinthian style. He built a temple to the Pythian Apollo, 
at Athens, in which tripods were placed; and also constructed the fountain 
at Athens with nine streams, called Ennoacrunus (cKi/caKpowos), through 
which the etream Callirrhoe supplied the inhabitants with purest water, 
Fountmiis of this kind are frequently represented’ on early vases. A 
painting from one of them, in the possession of Mr. Rogers, a portion of 
which :^^is copied in Fig. 75, shows the porch, with one of the streams 
flowing from a lion’s mouth. Women are seen passing to and fro with 
pitchers or hydriiB on their heads, and engaged in conversation, while the 
foremc^t woman is filling her pitober. 
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This vase paintings which represents the fountain of (hillirrhoe, with the in- 
scription KAAIPEKPENE {KaXXippyf Kfyqvr ^^ — “ tlie fair Howing fountain,”) has 
heen shown as an illustration of the architecture of this age. The Minerva also 
(Fig. 04) deserves a passing notice, as regards style and treatment. A much 
greater freedcjin of action and drawing will bo observed; but as respects treat- 
ment, everything rcinnins as flat as possible. The draperies are pressed so flat, 
that not a line of the pattern on any dress is discomposed. The eyes are drawn 
at full length, a peculiarity before remarked on, and existing in the works of the 
Egyptians and other oiiental nations. The mouths, even where the women are 
conversing, are quite closed, and indicated by a single line only. There is no 
attempt at foreshortening. 

During this reign (b.(j, 54H) the temple at Delphi was burnt, aiid in the 
account of its rebuilding we trace the first record of marble being used for 
archite<itural purposes. Herodotus tells ns that the Aloinaeonidte built the 
frontage of the temple at Delphi of Parian marble, and found it a mote beai^- 
tiful material than had been expected ; for they had contracted to make use of 

, ' 'a'‘ 

common iitotie. , Dipmnis and Scyllis, natives of Crete, are described by Pliny 
ns distiu^uisbed for their statues, in ^narble. . They yvere , already f^ous, he 
says, when Cyrus nsbended the throne of Persia ; so that their date is tolerably 
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fixed. He tells us, moreover, that an oracle spoke in their favour, when 
they refused to complete some works (xxxvi. 4). They always used the purest 
whi^; marble from Paros (xxxvi. »5). Long before their time, he adds, a man 
di bamad Melas, was a worker in marble; and ho was only compared 

*i?ith tbeili from the similar nature of the material used. 

Pidstrilitas is said to have erected a temple to Minerva upon the Athenian 
Acropolis^ which was afterwards replaced by the Parthenon of Pericles. 
Hesycbius says, that the former building measured fifty feet less than the 
other. He does not state expressly that it occupied the same site ; but he 
speaks of them comparatively. Eemains of a previous building have been 
discovered beneath the Parthenon ; but it is probable that the temple of 
Minerva Polias was the original one, and that a second building was com- 
menced by the side of it on a grtmder scale. The sacred well, the olive tree, 
and the tombs of Cecrops and Erectheus, could not be removed. Hence 

the lesser edifice, throughout 
' flourishing times,, 

' -v ; 'V" : retained a peculiar sanctity; 

y " and we find that the most 

' ; S-j /m solemn rites were performed 

i in that building rather than 

' I in its more stately neighbour, 

A relic of sculpture be- 
I ^^ 11 longing to the Parthenon of 

Pisistratus, or at least to a 
building of his period, has 
II I recently discovered at 

— — «L Athens. It seems, by its pro- 

j|W __ ) portions, to have originally 

01^ ^etopes 

’ ■■ ■' ’ from the Harpy Monument 

■ ffiff . . . I ■ .; u; . Xanthus. We know that 

tompedbli were built into the north wall of the Acropolis ; and numerous frag- 
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tnenta of columns, and a range of try glyphs, are observable there to this 
day. In the execution of this metope, great attention 
j has been paid to details of the folds; 

I and a nearer approach to movement 
than in the Xanthian monument is . 

Similar to the above are two figures, 111 

displaying great carefulness of execu- / 
tioii, although of different materials. Ir 
: (Figs. 77, 78.) The one of clay, brought 

by Lord Strangford from Greece, and ||W/|r 

now in the Museum at Canterbury, 1 Wlij j|J 

represents a female wiUi hair plaited, 1 ' pvBM 

somewhat resembling that of the Mi- I I J||i [I 

nerva Polias (Fig. 70). The drapery is \ 

carefully modelled, although still very I A ”7 

formalu The other figure, holding a j , |||v 

pomegranate, represents a female, pro* 

Hitherto every indication of drapery M jP 

that wo have met with in Greek sculp- . 

turo consists of a tight-fitting dress, or a vague marking of the limbs under a 
cloak ; but no attempt to firmly express a fold. The early Greeks cover ^d the 
^ * naked form in their statues with coloured pat- 

terns, evidently to suggest the idea of clothing. 
They afterwards began to mark the edges of the 
garments more clearly, and at last succeeded in 
imitating the ssig-zng lines caused by the bottom 
of a series of plaits, as in the back view of the 
Canterbury figure (Fig. 77 a). In these figures, 
however, for the first time we observe an attempt 
beyond this. The dress of the figure (77) 
displays a curved fold as her left hand raises iW 
The plaits on the back of the metope fl^re 
(Fig. 79) are curved^ but in the sitting femil^ 
(Fig. 78) there is no bend in the drapery fr|fm 
knee to knee, «.s would be natural^ and 
might axpeot, itota the zig*^i^iag and 
the rest of the drapery being so well done and cleverly arranged. This figure 
was found at Chiusi. The limbs are of separate pieces, and attached to the 
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body by metal pins ; even the head is movable, and the body having been 
hollowed out was found to contain ashes. A bright red colour was traceable 
on the drapery, on the sandals, and on the sides of the seat. 

The sculptures of Selinus in Sicily, supposed to have been executed a few 
years previous to the accession of Phsistrotus, demand our notice, being 
the most important architectural sculptures yet discovered, and ranking 
second only to those 
of A thens and i^^^gina. 

They formed the me- 
topes of two temples, 
and were discovered in 
1828 by Messrs, An- 
gell and Harris. The 
principal subjects are, 

— Hercules carrying 
oft' two robbers ; and 
Perseus, in the pre- 
s ence of Minerva, cut- 
ting off the head of 
Medusa (Fig. 79). 

Since that time other 
metopes have been 
discovered by the 
l)uke Serni di Falco, 
i n the same place. The 
material of which they 
are composed is a cal- 





careons tufa, tlie coarse grains of wliich are filled up with cement and a coatipg 
of paint ; the extremities, however, are of marble. Statues so formed were 
called ACKoLiTHS. The proportions of these figures are very short and broad, 
and the inuscnlarity of the joints, especially in Hercules and Perseus, is very 
remarkable. The faces have all the ugliness which has hitherto characterised 
the sculjptures exhibited on these pages, and the physiognomy is a violent 
exaggeration of the face scon in Figs. 71 and 72. Alinerva is represented 
clotbed in a peplos. It is quite simple and plain. All accessories must have 
been adq^ln colour alone ; and no Gorgon’s head or helmet is indicated, In the 
oUier Hercules appears without either club or lion’s skin. ’The figures 

aret iii relief. The heads are presented in front, whilst the feet and legs 
are tura|d wdeways, in a manner resembling the figure . from Nineveh (Fig. 
3,3 ; see-sisoi !Fig. 89, jposfea). The limbs are remarkably brood, and much 
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flattened externally ; their outline presents equally convex lines on the oppo- 
site sides. There is little feeling or attempt at anatomical accuracy to be 
perceived in these groups; and the hair is very remarkably expressed: there 
is also a curious parallel between these works and the early coins of Mace- 
donia. In both the same clumsiness of proportion and breadth of limb are 
visible, but more especially on the coins of Lete and Oreskos. The early 
coinage of Thasos displays very clumsy figures, which is the more remark- 
able, as this city produced Polygnotus, the painter, — one of the greatest 
artists of his age, — at a period not very distant from that to which these coins 
belong. 

Portraiture, both in painting and sculpture, had already acquired suffi- 
cient importance to be deemed an honourable testimony of friendship. 
Solon, the relative of Pisistratus, when he visited Cra'siis, told him that the 
Argives had caused statues to bo made of the youths Clcobis and Biton, and 
had dedicated them to the god at Delphi, in commemoration of their piety. 
(Herod, i. 31.) Croesus ly^self dedicated to the same divinity a golden statue, 
said to be the portrait of his baking woman. Amasis, king of Egypt, sent 
to Polycrates two statues of himself carved in wood at Bamos, as an assurance 
of his friendly disposition; and to his father-in-law Areesilaus, king of 
Cytene# he sent his own portrait. 

There is, in the French collection, a remarkable vase painting, Avhich 
represents Areesilaus, king of Gyrene, surrounded by slaves and attendants, 
packing silphium, — a celebrated article of commerce in that country. The 
king’s name is written over his head; and, although this picture cannot have 
any value as a likeness, it is important as a production of antiquity. The 
first instances of portrait statues being dedicated at the Olympian Games occur 
about thirteen years after the accession of Pisistratus, and at the time when 
the Persians captured Sardis (Pausanias, vi. 18, 5), when statues of the 
victorious atbletce — Praxidamas of il^gina and Bhexibius of Opuiitia — were 
dedicated in Olympia. The statue of Khexibiiis was made of the wood of the 
fig-tree, that of Praxidamas of cypress wood (b. c. 540, Olymp. 59). On the 
Expulsion of the Pisistratidte, Antiner was employed to make statues of Har- 
inodius and Aristogitori, which were afterwards carried off by Xerxes to Susa, 
bfit restored by Alexander of Macedonia. 

; Pliny speaks of Cimon of Cleonee, who invented foreshortening, and v^io 
aitempted to repi'esent the features of the face viewed in eyery possible direc- 
tion. (Pliny, XXXV. 8, 34.) The period when Cimon lived is noVhnoW with 
certainty; but his iuvention and method of study are eras in art too impor- 
tant for his name to pass unmentioned. 
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A remarkable bas-relief, probably of this period, was discovered at Samo- 
thrace, which exhibits very fairly the combination of the pictorial with sculptu- 
resque treatment. The re- ^ 

lief is very low ; and but for ^ t 

the description affixed to it ' 

this outline might be sup- ^ ( f:y ^ ■ 

posed to represent a vase ^ J “ ® ^ I \ Z3 

painting, (Fig. 60.) The 

Homeric names of A garnern- If A/ j , / ^ 

non, Talthybius, and part of ^ 

thenameofEbeur,themaker J yw l\^\/ \\ / \ 

of the Trojan horse, are in- j / U^\/| 

scribed close to the figures. \\^|/ I ^ 

The first name reads from " C V \ >/ 1 

right to left, but that of Tal- (\\ ^ 

tliybius from left to right. ) \ ] /yj 

Tlie form of tlie Theta, in )]/// ) D rn 

the bitter name, is worthy of 

observation. It is an 0 . 

with a cross within it,— a ' ’ " riit.«o.-BA..UKLi«r ' 

form not at all uricoirimoii in inscriptions of this period. These names, and 
those on the Dodwell vase (Fig. 76), are fair examples of the kind of in* 
scriptious Pausanias ,saw on the chest of Cypselus — ‘^winding characters, 
difficult to be understood.** The age had its grotesque characters as well as 
its more digiiifiod features ; and certain strange combinations of the human 
form with that of the brute first appeared about this time. From siuffi 
nioiistrosilies sprang that noble conception the Centaur, ^ 
which stands in rivalry with the human form among the W ^ 

finest sculptures of the Parthenon — the animal form 
representing brute force — irresistible strength, — as the 
rushing impetuous bull best expresses headstrong might ; v r : ' 

for wo find a bull frequently used as the type of a 

: rushing river, — the Achelous for in- ff. r ' 'Jr \; ; ' 

stance. The coin (Fig. 81) hears a ^ 
w representation of the river Gelas, jjf f f /| j 
vi I with the name written over the figure, 

which is a combination of the human 
;■ horns and body of an 

^ . ox. The eye also is here shown in full 

length. j|iiothef figure of the period (Fig^. 82) exhibits a man with a horse’s ears, 
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tail, and lioofs. This may be taken as a Centaur; for a similar jBgnre appears 
on early Maoedoniau coins ; and in later times a similar group occurs, but 

with greater equine develop- 
ment. Fig. 83 is a form of 
the Centaur by no means 
rare upon vases of this pe- 
riod : in fact, the next stage to 
the conception so beautifully 
executed by Phidias, and seen 
by Pausanias upon the chest 
of Cypsolus, who thus de- 
scribes it: — '‘In the next 
place, a Centaur presents him- 
the view, whose hinder feet are those of a horse, and his front feet 
[e'’:of u man/‘ (Pnus. v. 19, p. 67.) Chiron, the Centaur, is also so repre- 
sj^^^^roh,^e celebrated V a Clitias; a winged female figure, holding a lion 

also ou the same vase, — a description whicli perfectly corre- 
sppuds^ith a Biana u the same chest. Pausanias de.scribes every figure 
eliest very minutely ; being^^assisted by the name written over ea<;h 
chkititctet •Mn Boustrophedon fashion^"*' as well as by the twisted words already 

a^detji to, 

.. In reviewing the leading features of Greek Art, in tlie age of wliicli avo have 
been speaking, let us avail ourselves of the words of Flnxninn : — “Tlie early 
irts of Greece/' he says, “were interrupted in their progress by a succession of 
political commotions and destructive wars; and wo scarcely pcrctdve any 
ipjiprpyemeut in them until the time of tJie 8evcn ISuges, of Pytliagoras and 
i^spp, who were all contemporaries about J 30 years before Phidias.” “The 
b|iii|fh iniluence of their example,” he adds, “was felt in the arts of design, 
Olid ’prepared them for that beauty and perfection witli wliich tliey were sub- 
sequently graced in the time of Pericles, Alexander, and his successors. 

The reader may feel some disappointment at the want of 

HI, — FlCoW TtIK •' 

fiArrtK OF MAitA- beauty in the illustrations liithcrto presented to him ; hut it 
th^'^ uk^kat^* ok remembered that the most refined period of art was 

Tine ^ FKiisiASb, of comparative short duration, forming only one step of an 
/ . extensive series, the whole of which course we propose to 

follow* Greater attention is required, in treating of this rising period, thaji is 
ueedfuUn lliie corresponding changes which took place when the artswere hasten- 
ing to e:^tincUon. The public games of the kneients and the constant 
habit of bodily exercise most have greatly tended to increase the: khov^^Iedge of 
the human Iprm, and to facilitate its representation, "the athletee, or con- 





PUBLIC GAMES CONfiUClVK TO THE ARTS. 


tenders in these games, were then as closely observed and judged of as horses 
are in onr modern races. The build of the man, his bones, sinews, and pro- 
portion of limb, and, above all, his action, were the primary objects of attention; 
and this study would enable the artist to express the sinews, muscles, and bones 
with reference to motion, whilst the expression of the ; . , , . ; - 

face, or general physiognomy, would seem to have " 

received little or no attention. We accordingly find, gHK r' l 1 '*5' 

in works of art of this period, the limbs clearly deli- j 

ncated,with only muscle enough upon themto per- . 

form the functions of motion without overloading | 

,, , , the joints, — character- lpwMllP^v^:|l 

those observed^^in the ■, ; 

encum- f 

\ of motion. Examples, Illj^ ^ 

I X^'a after the change hud 

1 j . portion of the limbs, will ^jll/ tiji S 

1 j\ * ■ be seen in the annexed IX UyM I ^'S/' 

ti i b'l'on/.e statue in the 

, Ij i I I now pre- ' 

• I \ served in the Louvre, 

r \ il \ •. and supposed originally ■ i ' "■■' ■• ' . 

.;t® : ¥t ■ to have held a torch i^ AWiTrO^oT^I:' 

the left hand,) is curi- 
■ • with silver, 

both in the eyebrows, nipples, and lips. The foot 
also biars an inscription in silver letters, thus, - The eyes are 


’■I; r 


KmT rpff9^.:«C‘ 


'tlf. 




also bitos an inscription in silver letters, thus, T- J-'h® ®y®® ®ro 

hoiloiK| i. Fig. 8ft is a very interesting figure relief, 

discovMpd neat Marathon, and is one of the .■..> 'vW ^ finest speci- 
mens |§fi United sculptures yet discovered. The figure still remains at Athens, 
tt Greek yrarrior in full armour, namied Aristion, as we leam from 
in|^i^|idn in large letters beneath. The dress perfectly coincides with 
that w|^h we observe on the painted vases of the period. The same costume 
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was, however, retained with very little variation in the time of Pericles, end is 
exhibited among the horsemen on the frieze of the Parthenon. The feet of 
this flgttre are remarkably large, the toes strongly pronounced, the hair very 
formally arranged, and the same elope in the eye formerly observed. The 
mnsoles of the arm are extremely well marked, and there is a general truthful* 
the joints, olthongh the action is stifl’ and formal. The same remarks 
‘ apply to the bas-relief seen and copied by Dodwell at Ko- 

maiko, near the Oephissus (Fig. 80.) It was lately discovered 
that the name of the artist had been inscribed on lead, and 
inserted into the body of the first of these tlu'ee figures, — an 
expedient evidently adopted by the artist to perpetuate his 
fame. History mentions several other instances in which artists 
made use of similar expedients to preserve their names from 
oblivion— expedients which would seem to intimate a jealous 
reluctance on the part of their patrons to make their names 
known: On the foundations of a Pharos, one architect 

engraved his name in large letters, which he covered over 
with cement, on which more perishable material ho inscribed 
the name of the monarch in whose honour the nionniaent was 
iwiitiM. ■£„ course of time the cement has disappeared, and 

■with it the external inscription, while the name of the architect is permnneutly 
displayed. The architects, Saurns and Balrachus, introduced into the capitals 
of their buildings the figures of a lizard and a frog,— tliese being symbolic of 
their respective names. The Marathon figure (Fig. 85) bus the name of the 
artist, (Epyw AptvroKX«a«,— “ The work of Aristocles”) ; from which it may be 
inferred that the prohibition against artists appending their names applied 
more especially to statues of the gods. 

The coins of this period correspond with the larger sculpture, in exhibiting 
increased delicacy in the execution of the figures. They 
now bear elaborate compositions on both sides. Those of 
Athens, however, retain their old typo and general appear- 
auce. The archaic head of Minerva, with all the peciili- 1 

arities exhibited in the annexed engraving, (Fig. 87), re- 
mained upon her money till the times of Pericles. ^ 

There seems to have been a great variety in the coins % 

of ether States during this period; hut the coins issued from Magna Grsejia 
and Sicily &r surpass those of the States of Greece Proper in their execution. 

The manner in .which the hair was represented in different eras is eurious, 
At first no. attempt was made to diatingaish it;' the features Qf the &ee- being 
all-important. Bound lumps in front were sometimes added, to suggest curls. 
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or to morfc a particular arrangement; but the first definite indication may be 
seen in parallel lines slightly waved, thus. This perhaps expressed the 

delicate flowing hair; but a crisper and more knotty kind suggested 

a number of round dots strewn closely ^ over the head. These were 

afterwards employed iii a row, to represent long plaited hair, such 

as we have seen in fuller detail in Figs. 22 and 70. These are to be seen ©fc, 
on an ancient coin of Terpilla, in Macedonia, or in larger masses, as in 

S the clumsy figures upon coins of Lete, also in Macedonia. The 

two methods are united in the coin of Gelas, already shown in Fig. SI, 
where the human beard is marked by lines, and the bull’s head and neck 
covered with globules. A more graceful undulation was introduced in the 
hair of the nymph Arethusa, upon the coins of Syracuse, wliere tlie 

lines are wavy, and strongly bent, both at the back of the bead and 

over the brow. In the coins of Athens, the hair seen under the helmet 

of Minerva is marked with parallel lines, thus, but lapping over one 

another, as in Fig. 87. A conventional formality thus arose, 

in which artificial plants are introduced, as in the sitting figure 

of Minerva, which were more easily represented than flowing tresses. The fenuile 
stepping into a chariot has the hair marked by a series of crisp iindnlating 
Hues, such as are used in the same sculpture to represent the texture of the 
stuff* of which her sleeve is made, and which looks very like the chain armour 
worn by our own early knights in church monuments. Tins last peculiarity 
is especially observable in the Imiry figures from the monument at Xauthus. 
The bronze statue (Fig, 70) has the hair in parallel lines, except on the forehead, 
where they terminate in a row of long-drawn locks ; not what we term corkscrew# 
but with a round curl at the end of each. These constitute the leading pecu- 
liarities, at this period, of one of the most difficult branches of art — tlie repre* 
sentation of human hair. Flaxman has observed most truly, that tlie first 
essays of (Srecian art, in the heroic age, prove that they were neither stronger 
nor swifter than other nations; but their improved imitation of nature, founded 
on the sure principles of science, left their competitors at a distance not to be 
recovered ; and the ability and zeal with which they pursued the advantage thus 
gained gave them beyond dispute possession of the palm. 

IV.— KimMTHKUK- iFlgiua was the bitter enemy of the Athenian State; and 


FEAT OF THE gjjg disasti'ous WHT, compelled to surrender her 

8IANS, B*.e. 460 , Ti> 1 . r. 

THR i^ATif OF independence b.c. 455. At a still later date, namely, in 431, 
PEtttcLv4 »x,429. iigv entire population was expelled by the Athenians, and 
replacM by settlers from Attica, From that period the island never regained 
its fpi^er importance. Early JEginetan art was characterised by a peculiar 
rigidit| of style, a sharpness resulting most probably from the frequent use of 
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metal, which produces that effect until the artist lias completely mastered his 
material* Other peciilinritieftllfelonged to the early jSCginetnn works of art. 
Their figures were more slen|i^^ipind sharper in form, than other contemporary 
works. They exhibited a gr^at' disposition towards angularity, w-ith li^i^s pro- 
a formal effect. Among other productions of art, the island was also 
oi^l^tcd in early times for the manufacture of candelabra. Pliny records the 
cc^iij^nce of a peculiar style of art, spread over various countries in his day, wliieh 
he Bails Tuscan, because he believed it to proceed from Etruria. It appears 
been the general name given to certain statues among wealthy Homans ; and tho^ 
works of the A^giiietau sculptors, Gallon and Hegesias, are referred by Quinti- 
lian to this Tuscan style. Now, ns the first of these artists flourished in the 00th 
Olympiad, at which time the Pisistratidm had been expelled, we may imagine 
that tills was the prevailing character of iEginetnn art before tbe Persian war. 

V Among the most important discoveries, with reference to art, in modern 
times, must be raiiked that of the iEgina marbles. For this we are mainly 
indebted to Professor Cockerell, whose restoration of Athens in its glory stands 
at the head of the present Introduction. Tliey can hardly be regarded, 
however, as works exclusively of the iEginetan school ; for everything roladpg 
tO#he Temple is peculiarly distinct from the known Dorian character of the 
e^rjiy inhabitants of the island. It seems more tlmn pi'obable tliat the Temple, 
among the ruins of which these sculptures were found, was dodiented to Minerva ; 
for tho subject of one of the sculptures is an heroic combat, over which the 
Goddess presides in the centre of the pediment. These sculptures are entire 
atatues under life-size, and seem to have occupied the pediments of each end 
of the Temple. 

The difference between the sculptures of tlie two ends of the Temple is so 
great, that they are evidently executed by different hands, and most prohably at 
difterent times. The figures of the eastern pediment are larger, and executed 
in a manner so superior to the western group, that Mr. Cookcuell was led to 
think the latter might have been the work of pupils. Tlie style of Minerva 
nod the combatants in the western pediment perfectly accords with tbntwhich 
has been called Tuscan; and it is probable that in these figures we see the 
peculiarities of Gallon and Hegesias. The Athenians, when they expelled the 
iuhabitants and destroyed their works, miglit have respected this group, which 
bora i^cfetence to their owm Goddess, and might liave spared the Temple and 
its .western sculptures for her sake. In all probability they completed ^be 
buiitiib^, aud added the figures ou the eastern pedimeht,’--ra notion not incouT 
sistent with their style and execution, for they form the next stage in art to 
the sculptures of the Temple of Theseus, arid: they occur at tha very moment 
when they might have been expected. 
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The temple itself was of tlie Doric order, hcxostyle and amphiprostyle. 
No traces of sculpture in the metopes have been discovered. The statues on 
the efwtern pediment are the more valuable from being sculptured all round ; 
ha^'g befeh, ill feat, chiselled as carefully at the back as they were in front. 
The; triangular outline of the cornice, which bounded the tympanum in the 
western pediment, being still in existence, the arrangement and extent of the 
figures of that group can be fixed with tolerable accuracy ; but the eastern 
group having sufiered, the subject, from general mutilation and the absence 
of many of the statues, cannot now be determined with any degree of 
certainty. The westeni pediment certainly represented the fight between 
the Grecians and Trojans for the body of Patroclus. This has been a pro- 
lific subject with early artists; many of their compositions having been 
found in vase paintings of nearly the same period, in which the identical 
archers and general characteristics of costume are introduced. The figure 
of Minerva, in the centre, displays great elaboration ; but there is no feeling 
of art exhibited in the folds of the drapery. The feet are turned sideways ; 
and but for the foiinality and stiftiiess of the other figures she might repre- 
sent a statue. The other figures, with the exception of their armour, are all 
nude, and their proportions remarkably short. The joints are most carefully 
defined, and show a great advance in anatomical knowledge ; but the execu- 
tion is feeble. The waists are small ; the eyes are very round and projecting ; 
and there is a smile on every mouth. The hair is wiry, and most elaborately 
curled in I’egular rows over the forehead. The projection of hone at the 
pit of the chest, in Fig. 88, is very remarkable. Holes in the marble indicate that 
bronze armour was attache^in several places; and remains of colour are per- 
ceptible on the garments, lips, eyes, and weapons, but not on the flesh. Some 
portion of the hair on the heads and beards were originally represented by wire. 

The sculptures of the eastern pediment, five only of which were found, are 
in many respects admirable. Sir Bichard Westmacott regards them as the 
production of the best masters before the time of Phidias. The careful marking 
of the muscles shews a complete attainment of anatomical knowledge. The 
execution is good, and the heads alone show the mannerism of the earlier 
style. The figure advancing with outstretched urms is very excellent, and 
remarkiibie for the truth with which the ^ones and sinews are exhibited, 
It is a perfect model of minute care in every part, and most worthy of 
study, i Scarcely less excellent, both for feeling and composition, is tlie 
wounded figure called Laomedon (Fig, 91). The limbs of this figure— placed 
in the jbigle at the left end of the pediment — spread out easily, without th0 
slightest feeling being awakened in the spectator that the narrow^^pointed 
corner yras a difficult space for the artist to fill. The I,aomedon forms a won- 
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derful contrast to the statue on the left band of the western pediment, where the 

same space is o ccupied by a grossly angular hgure. In the figures of the western 

pediment no attempt is made to express the veins, 

which Phidias afterwards contrived so triumphantly 

to introduce ; and which are delicately indicated in 

the larger figures of the eastern pediment; j-. 

btit all ^ 


On comparing the head, as it has now become developed in Greek art 
(Plate III.), with those of JEgypt and Assyria (Figs. 92, 98), we see a strong 
resemblance; but, on the whole, perhaps the archaic peculiarities of the Greek 
more nearly resemble those of the East. The full aquiline nose and strongly 
distending nostril, and the full round eye with long projecting lids, sloping 
downwards and inwards, and covered with 
bushy eyebrows meeting over the nose, 
strongly ohoiacterize the Assyrian type 
(Fig. 92), On the other hand, theEgyptian 
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is often a peculiar sweetness about the mouth (Fig. 93), as we see in some of those 
colossal heads now displayed in the British Museum. The Grecian countenance 
of this period exhibits a greater affinity to the V' ;; 

Assyrian in the brow, the nostril, the projecting " ^ 
eye, and full lower lip. They have a peculiar pro- :% 

ininence also between the lower eyelid and the ^ r ' 

nostril ; and the space between these two points \\ 

is always greater in the Egyptian Uian in the J| ' 

other two. The treatment of the hair, marked : I 

in parallel lines and elaborately curled, is only r& ^ 

found in Assyria and Greece ; while the pointed ‘ 

beard seems to have been peculiar to the Greeks f s,. * 

only; hence one of the early epithets of Mercury, r 

who in olden times wore a beard, Avas crf^iyvo- \-r : . ; V " 

TTwyioy (the wedge-bearded). As a parallel to 

the head here given from the JSgina marbles, we add one (Fig. 95) from a vase 
painting tef show how the two branches, painting and sculpture, kept pace, pre- 

serving each the character of 
their era. The painted tresses 
probably show what were 
supplied in the sculpture by 
means of wire. 

The political events of 
this period had great in- 
fluence upon Athenian art. 
The Persian invasion roused 
the Greeks to tlieir true in- 
terests, and convinced them 
that without unity thcrecould 
bo no hope of success; and 
' for a time it is probable that 
art was only employed for 

t -w « « . private tributes ofaffection; 

■■■' and we may fegaid -the war- 
rior Aristion, whose name and monument we have so recently criticised, as 
one of the heroes who fell at Marathon, and who was commemorated hy the 
art of his own time. 

Wheii the Pei^ians destroyed all the buildings on the Acropolis of Athens, 
they probably laid the foundation for the future prosperity of the arts in 
Greece. The glory obtained by the victors, in defeating the enemy in such 
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overwhelming nnmberfl, was not sufficient in itself to call forth the energies of 
the artists to record it; — it was, in addition, the destruction of the buildings 
themselves, which, was viewed in a religious light. They were to be restored, 
as tt matter of necessity, for the continuance of their religious rites ; and the 
utmost magnificence was to bo bestowed upon them, as a compensation to the 
Qrbds, whose temples had been thus desecrated. 

Thus the new town of Athens was rapidly rebuilt; the Ijouses arose in an 
incredibly short space of time ; and, prompted by the prudence of Thomistocles, 
the whole was encompassed with a new wall, sixty stadia in circumference. 
These circumstances produced most important effects upon the Athenians, in 
their intercourse with the neighbouring States. They were already beginning 
to ieel the want of excitement, when one of those events happened, which are 
soiiietimes devised by clever rulers for political purposes ; — the Athenians heard 
with wonder that the bones of their great ancestor Theseus had been discovered. 

During fourteen y6ars the Athenians, with the assistance of their allies, 
were occupied in driving the Persians from the iEgean Sea, and from 
the strong positions they possessed on the coast. In the course of this con- 
test the Athenians possessed themselves of the stronghold of Syros. This 
acquisition had followed the decisive victory at the Strymon; and an 
oracle in the same year (n.c. 470) desired the Athenians to bring home the 
bones of Theseus. They were found, or pretended to be found, by Oimon, 
immediately after he had taken the island. Tlie remains were brought 

to Atliens in 
tlie year n.c. 
409 ; and, 
after being 
welcomed by 
the people in 
grand pro- 
cession, as if 
the hero him- 
self had come 
back, they 
were deposit- 
ed in the in- 
terior of tlje 
city. The 
temple mo- 

uUmehi^ called the Theseum, was erected to receive them, and the building was 
invested with the privilege of sanctuary. It was finished about b.c. 466, 
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and waB probably the first great architectural work, completed for religious 
service, siuce the Persiau devastation. 

The Temple of Theseus most probably furnished the model for the Parthenon. 
TheTheseum, although only half the size, resembles the Parthenon in its more 
essential points, and impresses the beholder more by its symmetry than its 
magnitude (Fig. 90). The cella within is forty feet iu length, and twenty 
in breadth. The width of the ambulatory along the sides is only six feet. 
The entire height, including the two steps on which it rests, is thirty-two feet 
and a half. The tympanum of the eastern pediment alone was adorned with 
sculptures ; and of these the cramps and sockets are all tliat now remain. 
The metopes at the east end only, and the four adjoining ones on the flanks, 
were executed in sculpture (Figs. 07, 08, 00). The rest may have been originnlly 
painted, but arc now quite plain. A ,,, ^ 
frieze (Fig. 101), in very high relief, is 

placed at each end of the cella, which, ^ , b ' 

passing over the ambulatories and 

joining the inside of the entablature |m ' 

that rests on the outer columns, hi|Rim 

extends north and south beyond the I jf y|^ : . . 'v; 

antfB. The position of this frieze, with ^ 

respect to the cella, is very different ill S ' ’ ' ' Wi 

from that of the Parthenon, which was Ij I / f |p ' 

sculptured about thirty years later. '/ j\ ‘ ^ 

From the extreme projection of the 
figures in the Theseum, it is hardly 

possible to see the sculptures from below. This defect seems to have acted as 
a warning to those who executed the works of the Parthenon ; for there we find 
the lowest possible relief adopted, and the objection entiixdy obviated. Moreover, 
the ground of the Parthenon figures was hollowed out deeper in many j)Iaces, so 
as to give the effect of projection to the figures without aftecting the general 
surface. In the Theseum there is scarcely any difference between the relief 
of the frieze and that of the metopes. In some instances the figures project 
as much as six indies from the stone surface. In the execution of some of these 
figures, there is a dose resemblance to those of the l^irthenon, especially in 
Fig. 100, taken from the western frieze. The straight lines of the mantle of the 
horseman, as it floats on the wind, remind the observer of the examples of 
drapery from the Theseum given in the same plate. 

N6 sculptures have been removed from the Theseum ; but there are casts 
in the British Museum of the finest portions still remaining. The subjects 
scnlptnred on the metopes are the labours of Hercules and the exploits of 
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Theseus. The ten metopef, over (he principal or eastern part of the tmple, 
'irere occupied by the Labours of li^rcales;’ while the, less important ones On 
the two flanks, eight in nvfmber,.^ relate to the exploits of Theseus. The 
subject of tile eastern frieze, or pronkos, is supposed to represent the battle 
between the Gods and the Giants,— ^a contest usually termed Gigantomachia, — ^in 
which the lattef^are hurling great' masses of rock. Some other divinities are 
seated ; but no attributes reihsin tt> characterise them (Fig. 101). The subject 
sculptured on the western frieze is a flght between the Centaurs and the La> 
pithp, — called Centauromachia, — in which Theseus is supposed to have taken 
^art. Here, for the first time, we see the Centaurs completely formed with 
graoefuLequine proportions. The. sculptures all bear traces of colour; and we 


are taught, by this building, that tlie marble surface and other 
portions of the coIaUins^wcre enriched with painted patterns, 
delicately applied in the same manner as, we have seen the 
graoefiil ornaments introduced on the t^rthen vases already 
described. The ground of the figures, in alt these instances, 
seems to hare been blim ; and Mr. Hawkins 
explains the subject of the metopes to be the 
deeds of Theseus, from finding the representa* 
tions of similar subjects, with their names, on 
vases in the Briiisli Museum. 



m 


TheTemple was formerly decorated with paintings, as well ns with sculptures, 
illustrative of the exploits of Theseus, the Centaurs, and the Amazons. Accord- 
ing to Pausanias, the nnine of the lU’tist by whom they were executed was Micon. 
The stucco upon which they were painted still remains ; and each picture, like 
the great Italian frescoes of modern times, must have covered an entire wall. 
The names of the sculptors employed in the building we have now no means 
of knowing. The. most celebrated artists living at tlie period were Ageladas, 
the master of Phidias,. Onatas of ^gina, and Calamis ; the last of whom 
became afterwards known by his statue of Apollo Alexicacus. 

Onatas practised painting as well as sculpture, and was intimately assot 
dated with Polygnotns in the former branch of art. His most celebrated work, 
besides a brazen chariot of Hieron at Olympia, was a series of statues forming 
a group of the Homeric heroes, taken at the moment when Nestor,' holding 
the lots in a helmet, is surrounded by the Grecian chiefs, w^o bad acce]j|ted 
Hector's challenge. Agamemnon’s statue only is insoribed, snd with tetroverse 
letters. That of Ulysses was removed by. Nero; and upon the shield of Ido- 
meneus, In addition to the device of a cock, the artist had inscribed his own 
name,^? Onatas, the son of Mieou." An incription beneath intimated that the 
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i^oliaians dedicate these stataes to Jupter. Ih the same place was a brazen 
Hercules, dedicated ){y the Thasians, which was, also inscribed with tlie artist'e^ 
name ; and Pausanias concludes his chapter w|ttt the words,. ** we regard this 
statuary of the iBginetan, in respect to his art, as not inferior to any of the 
school of Desdalns, dr the workshops 4of Attica." iThe naturej^f the subjects he 
executed at Delphi and other places accords so well with, the embellishments of 
the Theseum, that his conuecfton with that work is rendered highly probable. 

We have thu# ^accd, by slaw and cautious ^eps,.eve|y improvement in the 
motion of the limbs, balance of the figure, arid represenuition of dupery. -Great 
labour and anxious imitation of nature were evef/where perceptible. The remains 
of the Hecatiimpedon, as well Ss the statues from ./E^ina, evince the.sn'nie cha- 
racteristics ; but in the Temple of Theseus the aspect is changed. The genius 
of the plastic art now bursts forth, and displayriitself in composition, equippisc, 
action, anatomical truth, and perfect execution. A breadth of style, in which 
all trifiing details are rejected, becomes the prominent characteristic of the 
whole. Broad folds and boldly arranged linos of draperji take the plage of 
formally disposed plaits and zigzag lines. The hair, no longer wavy or Wiry, 
with. a multitude of small curls, is now represented by a co^^t mass, which is 
smooth, and almost fitting to the head like a cap; thus retriVuing, in some 
measure, to the original style of Egypt. The beard, which was wedge-shaped 
in theAristion and yEgiueton warrior,ha8 now become'a graceful mass, projecting 
firom the mouth and chin, and confined principally to the Centaurs. The artist, 
on examining these marbles, will find n very peculiar treatment of the human 
body. Erom the pit of the throat downwards it is divided horizontally, by 
well-defined lines, into three equal portions ; the first at the end of the pec- 
toralis, or chest-muscle, and the second at the navel. These horizontal divisions 
are carefully marked, while the perpendicular lines are neglected. There is 
little indication of the arch of tlie ribs on the termination of the sternal bone, 
which was a powerful characteristic in the figures of iEgirm. The anatomy of 
the back, as displayed in two instances, is most excellent. All the figures 
are remtirkably fleshy, but well proportioned, and suggestive of a race totally 
difierent in form from that which we. have hitherto seen. Of all modem 
writers, Dodwell is the only one who awards that meed of praise which the 
sculpture of the Theseum geem to merit, When we consider their vast ira- 
provem^t upon what had preceded them, and, again, that they were thirty 
years in advance of the sculptures of the Parthenon (with very little dif- 
ference, Comparatively speaking, in point of excellence), it seems surprising 
that the |)en should hitherto have been engaged merely in critical investiga- 
tion of the anlgects they were intended to represent. 

An irijnqvation peculiar to this building still requires to be particularized. 



62 QBEAI CBANO® IN tASE PAINOTOO. 

Hitherto the draped figures we have coiiaxaeii ted on have li«en in perfect 
repose, with the exception of the H^tonipedon figure, where a slight inti- 
mation of movement was given i but. in the painted Minerva and water-carriers 
no such attempt was visible. Of all drapery, that which is technically called 
drapery— that is, when the folds of the stuff float in the air — is the 
most difficult. The movements are so varied and transient, that nothing can 
arrest them for a moment ; and a perfect knpwlefdge of the principles of modon 
is required to produce a correct representation. Execution most be combined 
with experience, aud taste with judgment, in order to secure what is called the 
best tkrotp or adjustment. In the Theseum we find the attempt not only 
made for the first time, but effected in the most successful mani^r. Tt is, 
however, more flowing than floating. In the Temple of Theseus we have a 
striking contrast of fold lines to the action of the limbs in the long dragging 
mantle seen in the eastern frieze (Fig. 101). On turning to the vase paintings 
We find no instance of flying drapery at this or any previous time. In the 
Alexandrian period, however, the fashion of an arched scarf behind the figures 
was not uncommon. • 

A striking change also took place in vase painting about this period. Hitherto 
wo have seen the figures dark upon a light ground. The arrangement was now 
reversed ; — the background became black, and the figures light. As a natural 
consequence the figures became larger in proportion to the surface of the vase, 
and the compositions were no longer crowded with objects. In fact, the spirit 
of grandeur not only appeared in sculpture, but also manifested itself in vase 
painting. In the old paintings, so long as the black figures were painted upon 
the vase, the artist felt himself to be superadding to bis work ; but in later 
times his process became more closely allied to that of the sculptor ; for, with 
his black paint-brush, he seemed to be clearing everything away from around 
the figures, leaving them standing out, just as the figure comes out of a block 
of marble under the chisel of the sculptor. Nobleness and grandeur of form 
always accompany vase paintings with a black ground. For a long course of 
years no other colour than a greenish black was employed, except red in the 
letters ; for the names still continued to be inscribed upon the black ground. 
Afterwards other colours were introduced, — a style which marks a declining age. 
All incised Hues disappear, and the outlines of the figures are henceforth drawn 
with clear black lines upon the light forms. The colour of the clay itself, as' 
seen on tlie figures and ornaments, now became a beautiful yellow, incliningtto 
a ted^h tinge, which was heightened by the polish of a brilliant transparent 
Timttah, laid oyer the whole by way of finieh. 

The most brilliant name on the records of antiquity, as a painter, is that of 
PulygnqCus. His works stand alone and apart from all previons attempts of 
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the least is to he placed in Fahsanias, who has left a 

miaute descript^ of at Athens and Delphi. Like the 

paintings of Miehn, they seem to haire eovered the walls themselves, and con* 
sisted of a eerieti oif sahjeots, which require to be viewed in regular order, if the 
spectator desires to understand the story. 

Polygnotus was a native of Thosos, which island was reduced by Cimon, 
B. c. 463, about three years after the completion of the Thesenm and the 
victories at Enrymedon. Cimon most probably brought Polygnotus to Athens, 
and immediately employed him upon the building in which he himself had 
most interest. In this Temple, however, he could only have acted as assistant 
to Micon^ He painted the destruction of Troy (Pans. i. 16) in the decorated 
building (the Stoa) at Athens; this being one of the many colonnades, or 
places of shelter, provided as a resort for the citizens from the midday sun, so 
oppressive in eastern cities. The greatest works of Polygnotus, however, were in 
the lounging-room, orLesche, at Delphi, One side of the apartment was occu- 
pied, according to Pausanias, by a painting of the Greeks at the conclusion of the 
Trojan war, and the other by the visit of Ulysses to the infernal regions. Ulysses 
is represented as holding a sword, and in the act of summoning Tiresias. His 
mother stands near, , ; , 


and Theseus and 
Pirithous are sitting 
on a throne beneath 
Ulysses ; so that we 
may presume the 
groups to have been 
painted flat upon the 
ground, one over the 
other, as is con- 
stantly seen in vase 
pictures of the best 
time, — for instance, 
in the Edwards, 
Stewart, and Meidias 
vases. Upon the 
first of these paint- 
ings Polygnotus thus 
inscribed' bis name 
and the iitle of the 







work^‘‘jPolygnotu8, a Thasiau bom, son of Aglaophon, designed the capture 
of illioni" (Plutarch de Oroc. defect, p. 430.) 





SUBJECTS PAINTED BY POLYGNOTUS. 







Polygnotus was enamoured of Cimou’s sister Elpinice, and took her as a 
model for his picture of Laodice. He seems to have been the first to throw 
expression into the countenance, and showed the teeth by opening the mouth, 
which before this time was closed, as may he seen on comparing the annexed 
‘with the water-carriers (Fig. 75). He showed the form of the limbs clearly 
through the drapery, tmd Lucian .admired a blush that suffused the face of 
Cassandra at Delphi. Lucian also particularly mentions the drapery, which 
;he describes as being executed with the utmost delicacy, — the parts required to 
show the limbs beneath fitting close and straight, but the greater part hanging 
lodse, and fluttered by the wind. Most of the subjects painted by Polygnotus 
seem to have been imitated by others ; for we find subjects and groups of 
figures painted upon vases which are minutely applicable to the descriptions 
of Pausanias. 

The vase paintings here given represent Menelaus leading back Helen, 
the oajise of the Trojan war, to Sparta (Fig. 104). In Fig. 105 the subjects 
are the flight of .lEneas and his family, — a contrast to the former painting of the 
same subject (Fig. 74), — and the storj' of Ajax and Cassandra, who is clinging 
to an ancient represented statue. Fig. lOfi is a continuation of the same 
subject, and represents the death of Priam, who is seated upon an altar. The 
drapery in all these figures retains somewhat of the archaic i^anner, espe- 
' cially that of the female in the centre (Fig. lOfi), where the banging folds 
remind us of die Hecatumpedon relief (Fig. 76). The other subject of 
Plate V. (Fig^OT), is a rich specimen of vase painting from the Louvre, which 
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THE ARCHITECTS OF THE PARTHENON. 


illustrates the condition of the arts, and shows elaborately the varieties of 
dress and equipage at a later period of art. 

Polygnotus worked with the brush ; and this probably contributed more than 
anything else to the greater freedom of his drawing, He refused payment for 
his painting in the Lesche, and it was decreed, in the Ampbictyonic Council, 
that he should be maintained, as a reward, at the public expense. Micon was 
paid in money for the part he performed in the decorations. (Plin, xxxv. 9, p. 
227). Polygnotus also practised statuary, — a combination with painting to be 
found in Onatas, Phidias, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and m*iny great artists. He 
painted the actions of the Dioscuri, in their Temple at Athens (Pans, i., 18) ; 
among them the Rape of the Daughters of Leucippus. These subjects are also 
admirably illustrated by vase paintings ; but especially by one, the work of 
Midias, now in the British Museum. Among his lesser works we find his 
name attached to two pictures in the vestibule of the Acropolis at Athens ; one 
of Achilles among the daughters of Lycomedos, the other of Ulysses and 
Nausicaa with her maidens washing garments. The first subject frequently 
occurs in sculpture, and is found among the Pompeian paintings ; the second 
is shown on a vase at Berlin. Cicero (Brut. 18) tells us that Polygnotus only 
used four colours ; and Aristotle (Poetics, ii., 2) calls him a painter of good 
manners (vi., 15), probably meaning good style, adding that his works were 
preferable to nature. A vase in the British Museum is inscribed with the name 
of Polygnotus. 

Pausanias omits to give any minute account of the Parthenon, because 
nnieli bad already been written upon the subject. In the present instance the 
same reason fully justifies us iu confining our attention to a personal account of 
its chief sculptor, Phidias. He was the director of those decorations by which 
Pericles imparted to Athens a majesty such as had never belonged to any 
other Grecian city. The architects of the Parthenon, and other buildings of 
the same period, were Totiniis, Callicrates, CoroBbus, and Mnesicles; all of 
whom acted under his superintendence. He had, besides, a school of pupils 
and assistants, to whose management was confided the mechanical port of his 
labours. The expense incurred in the Athenian works of this time is computed 
at no less a sum than £090, 000 of our money. 

Pericles first appeared in public life about 459 b.c., in the same year that 
Mycen® was destroyed and Socrates born. The date is also rema;rkable as that 
in whioji Sopliocles produced his first tragedy. He adopted tb’e popular party, 
and as isuch became the opponent of Cimon, the friend of Sparta, and the 
zealous|adherent Of the old institutions of bis country. He saw that Athens 
^ waa already at the head , qf the Grecian States ; and it becamo his object to add 

to this I ^-eminence, by rendering her, by perfection of the fine arts and in the 
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cuhtYation of dramatic litorature, the most feriBmht>ity ih the worfd* in the 
84th Olympiad, he commenced the Parthenon wd other works of the Acro- 
polis ; and by his zeal and 'energy the artizan population were ke|H in constant 
occupation and excitement till their completion. The picture drawn by Plu- 
tarch of the employments entailed upon persons of all classes, in procuring and 
transporting material, is lively in the extreme. But for defraying the expenses 
thus incurred, PerielcvS had recourse to a very dubious act, — he unhesitatingly 
employed the money-store which all the states liad contributed as a general 
fund fur defence against their common enemy, the Persians. This fund was 
by general consent deposited at Delos ; but when the Athenians attained tlie 
ascendancy it was removed to Athens. This transfer was made, unknown to 
the other States, and Pericles had to defend himself against the charge of 
misapplication of the public property. He defended himself with that brilliant 
eloquence for which he was renowned, and attempted to show that the Athe- 
nians were perfectly justified in what they had done. 

The buildings in Athens, and on the Acropolis, formed the glory of the 
Periclean age. A new tfleatre, termed the Odeon, was first constructed for 
musical and poetical representations at the great Panathenaic solemnity; next, 
the splendid Temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon, with all its master-pieces 
of decorative-sculptures and reliefs; lastly, the Propyltea was erected to adorn 
the entrance of the Acropolis, on the western side of the hill, through which 
the solemn processions were conducted on festival days. It appears that the 
Odeon and the Parthenon were both finished between b.c. 445 and 487; 
the Propylcea somewhat later, between n.c. 437 and 181. Progress was also 
made in reconstructing the Erectheuin, which had been burnt by the l^ersians. 
The Peloponnesian war, liowever, seems to have delayed its completion. 
When finislied it became the most perfect example of the Ionic order. Dr, 
Wordsworth has so fully described this great work, that further remarks, 
beyond directing the attention to the annexed beautiful restoration and the 
accompanying capitals (Plate VI.), are rendered unnecessary. In all these 
structures the sculpture was no less memorable than the architecture. Three 
statues of Minerva, all by the hand of Phidias, decorated the Acropolis ; namely, 
the colossal figure of ivory in the Parthenon, forty-seven feet high; a second 
of bVbnze, called the Lemnian Minerva; and a third, of colossal magnitude^ 
in bronze, called Minerva Promachus, which was placed between the 

This was visible from afar off, even to tlie 
the Pirepus by sea. His lost apd greatest work was 
the of Jupiter in the great temple of Olympia; ^ 

stfttues.eii^b^ PhMias fio Cop^ imitations 

have been presemd. Elaborate desoriptiohe of by Pausaiiias 
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and oty* cJaisic writ^ ; Sjit iijide is know of the liife of Phidias, The best 
authorities apse that he died kt Elis, about the year b.c. 432, and it is gene- 
rally believed that his death was a violent one. Pliny (xxxvj, 5) includes him 
in his chapter on stone-workers, but states expressly that he worked in marble 
marmord Bctdpswe.* 

The sculptures of the Parthenon aie the productions not only of the best 
age but of that school of ai*t which the ancients themselves most esteemed. 
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PEDIMENTS OF THE ntlTKENON. 

eyes, to gallop, prance, and curvet; they^eins of legs eeem 

distended mt& circulation ; in them are distinguished the hardness and decision 
of bony forms, with the elasticity of tendon and the softness of flesh. The 
beholder is charmed with the deer-like lightness and 
elegance of their make ; and although the relief is not 
above an inch from the background, we can 
scarcely suffer reason to persuade us they 
are not alive/* 

Our limits will not permit ns 
to dwell at any length even on 
these gems of Greek Art, or even 
to detail more minutely tlie points 
in which they excel the seulp- 
tiires of the Ihesoum, or m 
which each of these differs from the sculptures of the Temple of Apollo at 
Ba^se, To point out th^se differences w^^uld involve a great amount of mere 
technical phraseology. The finest figures and compositions, therefore, have 
been selected from each and arranged in Plates VII., VII L, and IX. Tlie 
position occupied by the Parthenon marbles can bo best ascertained by a ref(M’- 
ence to the pediments and section represented in Figs. 114, 115, and 121 By 
thus at once addressing the eye, it is thought that a better estimate may be 
conveyed of the points in whicli they differ from tlie sculptures that preceded 
them, or which were executed subsequent to the Perielean age. 




two pediments of the Temple (Figs. 114 and 115) show the earliest 
reeprd preserved of them by a French artist, Jacque Carey, in 1074. How 



much they had then suffered is here shbwn by the drawings themselves ; how 
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lamentably, since that period, may best be seen by a visit to the British 
Museum. The Parthenon was described by Spoil and Wheeler in 1070; at 
which, time it had been used as a Christian Church, and the central figures of 
the eastern pediment had been removed for the introduction of an eastern 
window. Hence the gap now seen in this precious composition (Pig. 115). 
By the assistance of Stuart and Cockerell we have become familiar with the 
architecture of the Parthenon ; but the most important discovery in connection 
with it in modern times is the fact, that the outline of the building, instead 
of being square, ns it appears to the eye, is in reality curved. This was first 
discovered by Mr. Pennethorne, niid has since been demonstrated by Mr. 
Penrose in bis superb Avork. 

A section of a portion of the Parthenon is hero introduced (Fig. 121) to 
show the relative position of the frieze and metopes. The latter will be recog- 
nized between the tri- 

& 

glyphs; and it will ho 
seen tliat tlio frieze was i 
placed on the Avail of 
the cella close behind 
tlie columns, and at 
the same height ns tlie 
metopes. No light, 
tliorefore, could fall di- 
rectly upon tlioin ; in 
fact, all the light they 
received Avas reflected 
from the sides of the 
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columns and from the floor of the ambulatory. Here, for tlie first time in 
Attic art, Ave find the Ionic order introduced; the columns Avithin, Avhieh sup- 
port the roof of the western chamber, being of that onler. It was also combined 
with the Doric in some of the internal parts of the Propyla^n. The Ionic 
order Avas very prevalent in the settlements made by the Athenian colonists in 

Asia Minor; but with one important difference. In 
tlie Ionic of Asia Minor, including the ancient tem- 
ple of Sardis, the hand which crosses the capital from 
volute to volute, and whicli, ow® in fact, forms a 
part of them, is straight. In the Athenian 

Ionic, as seen in the capitals of tlie Propytea, it 
hangs down Bke a festoon. An Asiatic exception 
occurs in. this Temple of Minerva Polias, at Priene, 
Avbich i^ jpure Ionic. The itrch of Hadrian is an exception to the Athenian 
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lonio, the band being straight (the capital and base of which is placed as a 
parallel by the side of a capital and base from the Erectheum, Plate YI). A 
specimen of the guilloche, with the bead and reel ornament, is added (Pig. 122). 
Among the perfections of the sculptures of the Parthenon may be observed 

B ; several examples of draped figures. One on the 

I western frieze may be mentioned, which presents 
the finest specimen known of flying drapery 
( (Fig. 123). It is not floating, but actually flut- 
: tering; and by this example we can understand 
the attainments of Polygnotus. Among the 
^ metopes, an examination of tlie originals will 
. show that some oi’e executed in a less bold and 
harder manner ; and this proceeds, it is supposed, 
from less expert artists having been employed, 
\ owing to the urgency fof its completion. In the 
works of Phidias,. as in ;those of llaphael, whose 
I genius was the culminating point of modem 
I Italian art, Ave perceive the . 

^ first indications of that which, ’ 

%hen a little Jr excess, becomes a fault, namely, round- ' , 

ness of linb f^d consciousness of attitude. In Figure ^ 

124 we find, perhaps, the nearest approach to porfec- 

iion in the beautiful curve of the limbs, combined • y x jl| 

^th niuc^ firmness and purity. Nothing con exceed '/ f \ 

l|te dignity of the females from the frieze in Plate A \ | lf i 

'^Iir.VFig. 127; ahd in the metope"(Fig. 126) li 

find the same grandeur of drapery, but still with traces 
of the archaic folds, that contribute to a feeling of 

firmness and stability, and which probably characterized tlie ■ ' 

great ivory statue that stood in the Temple. On the other ' ' A'*'* 
hand, the magnificent drapery of the sitting females in Fig. 

128, realizes the ideas of art attributed to Polygnotus; the M 
folds being here gracefully thrown about, but at the same 
time properly displaying every part of the limbs which it was 
necessary to exhibit. , 

In the year b.c. 484 Pericles died, having, by h^ taste and 
magnificence, placed Athens in a position of tmequalled 
Phidias, the sculptor, who had so largely assisted % his great 
genius, died, as we have seen, two years ettrlier. lu tl|ei«iHi^yeai<^A^^ 
visited by one of the severest plagues that city had ever^^^ovn; 
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— FiuiM THE When the ravages of this terrible plague had ceased, 
B.a Athenians in gratitude dedicated a statue, executed by 

TJiE AcojKasioN OF Calamis, to Apollo Alexicacus, “ the averter of evil/’ /Calainis 
was associated with Ouatas before the appearance of Phidias ; 

;> and we now find him surviving his great pjs^trpn, and employed 

in embodying the gratitude of a whole nation. He produced one statue of 
ivory and gold ; hut liis most celebrated work was the Sosandra, one of the 
master pieces of antiquity. He was celebrated for his horses ; it is therefore 
very probable that he was employed on the Parthenon. 

No period in the history of art presents greater difBculties than that which 
includes the age of Praxiteles and Scopas, the chronology of which is involved 
in considerable obseurity. Pliny and other authors have handed down the 
names of these artists and their contemporaries, with incidental notic|S of 
their productions; and there are works of art in different museums which 
correspond in subject with tJiese notices ; but wo have no great historical 
monument like the Parthenon, — no satisfactory record even of the main features 
of their productions ; and we seek in vain to gather, from mere verbal descrip- 
tion, the marks of genius — the spirit of original art — which, in process of 
copying, has passed away. 

The name of Polycletus stands high as a sculptor, — the more so, perhaps, 
oil ac(*ouut of liis successful competition with Phidias ; his statue of an Amazon 
having been prefinTed before all the artists who competed to produce a bronze 
statue for the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. The chryselephantine statue of 
Juno at Argos, which he executed, afforded an admirable opportunity for the 
display of his talents. We learn from Pausanias that the figure was colossal, 
in a sitting posture, and holding a sceptre and pomegranate. PausaniovS par- 
ticularizes the crown, trrcc^aj/os,” and we at once recognize the same head of 
Juno oh a coin of Argos, — a subject very frequently introduced on the Argive 
coins at this period (Eig. 129). The full character of the 
countenance and expression displays the peculiarities attri- 
buted to Polycletus, which consisted in his representing the 
full female foiiu in its perfect maturity, unimpaired by age. 

The D^'yphorus, a manly youth, holding a spear, was so 
celebrafed among artists for the justness of its proportions, 
that it universally adopted as a standard, and called the 
CanonJ Polycletus himself wrote a treatise upon it. He excelled in throw- 
ing thc| height of the body on one foot so as to vary the outline; this 
also ochiirs in the sculptures of the Theseum (Plate IV.), and on the Par- 
thenon |Plate yil.). He also executed a figure In the act of using the strigil 

Homans. 




I'OLYCJiETUS, MYRON, AND ALCAMENES. 


In tlie absence of known oojaes of this figure, representations of three recognized 
statues of the apoxuoraenus are here adduced by way of 
illnhtration. Tlie first (Fig. 130) is from 
a gem, and the finest in point of composi* 
tion ; the second (Fig. 181) is from a 




sketch made on its discovery at Athens, 
and is probably more like that attributed 




and is probably more like that attributed 
to Polycletus than the preceding. Tlie 
third (Fig. IH2) is from a statue discovered 
at Borne ; but, as there were two other AV 
■ apoxuomeni of great celebrity in ancient " ^ 

times, this may for many reasons be assigned to a later period. Polycletus, 
like many other great artists, was also an architect. He 
acquired great fame by l)i8 theatre at Epidaurus, a great part 
of which still remains. In statuary be was distinguished for 
the softness of his style, in which, however, Myron rivalled 
him. In tliis respect he excelled Calamis, without being per- 
fectly true to nature. Myron was the fellow pupil of Phidias 
and Polycletus, all three being pwpils of Ageladas, whose cele- 
brity is chiefly derived from them. The genius of Phidias rose 
high above all. Myron, notwithstanding his great industry, 
I never could thoroughly divest himself of the peculiar style of 
their common master. Polycletus, gifted with genius, imparted 
I; originality to his style. 

. V. . Quintilian has bestowed great praise on the Discobolus 

or quoit-player of Myron, and we may obtain a general 
idea of the figure from a statue in the British Museum, ' - 

of which several repetitions are to be found in other gal- > 

|ji^es. One df those, now in the Vatican, and from which 

ipur illustration is taken, is inscribed MIFON EPOIEl " 

|Fig. 133). It is remarked, that in this inscription the ^ 

{^opd letter is I; and the second letter of the next 
» :A,^pttded' F instead of II, and seems to have been 
% a Roman, who . used the Roman P instead of 
the Greek. ' Myron produced many of his works in 
bronze, and elaborated his figures so much as to be 
euiled “ operosa," He represent animals with a won* 
derful fidelity to nature. The last contemporary of Phidias we shall mention is 
his pupil Alcanienes, who^ most celebrated work, the Garden Venus, received 
its last touch from the hand of his great master. . ]^e edbrhed the 
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of the temple at Olympia, — fragments from the metopes of which only remain. 
Alcamenes rashly entered into competition with his master, and failed, as 
might have been expected, from his want of experience. 

Another work of this period, to which only slight allusion has hitherto 
been mad^^-the Temple of Apollo at Bassie, — deserves mention. Ictinus, tho 
architect of the Parthenon, was also the architect of this building, and tho 
sculptures are presumed to have been designed by Phidias ; hut tliey breathe 
a totally different feeling, both in composition and execution, to llie marbles 
of the Parthenon. Like the sculptures of the TheHCum, they are in bold 
relief, but in execution very unequal. The back-ground, unlike that of the 
Parthenon, is open between the figures; and the space is filled up by waving 
drapery, consisting frequently of cun^ed lines or flourishes, by way of ornament. 
Many of 
the drapery 
folds are 
very pecu-. 
liar (Pig* 
lU). The 
h»rin of tlie 
limbs are 
round and 
fleshy; but, 
with the ex- 
ception of ^ V. A. 

some female figures and a group of wounded Amazons, they are deficient 
in the characteristics of a refined period of Art. Some of the figures and 
groups are similar to those on the frieze of tho Theseum, but inferior in 
execution. These sculptures are also treasured in the British Museum, and 
are known by tho name of the Phigaleian marbles. A smaller series of sculp- 
tures, very different in cbanioter to the preceding group, belongs to the temple 

of the Wingless Victory, 
which has generally been 
attributed to the time 
of Cimon. In style these 
figures have a great re- 
semblance to the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates. One 
group, which has been 
chosen for illustration 
here, T35), is unquestionably a batrie between Greeks and Persians ; the 
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latter being easily distinguishable by their peculiar costume* In front of this 
little temple, ^hich faced the gsreat ascent to the Propylma, was a series of 
sculptures larger and in higher itelief. Of these a specimen is given in a 
Victory tying her sandal, in Plafe IX., Fig. 138, and, on a smaller scale, two 
Victories leading a hull, as delineated in the same Plate, Fig. 141. The rich 
and admirably-arranged of these figures, combined with elegant 

female forms, may suffice to associate them with the peculiarities which charac- 
terize the productions of Scopas; — at least they fairly servo to illustrate his style, 
as it has been handed down to ns by verbal description. The beautiful figure 
of a Bacchante in bas-relief, from the Towneley Collection in the British 
Museum (Plato IX., Fig. l40), is generally referred to the same artist. The 
stately Caryatis (idate IX, Fig. 139), from the temple of Pandrosos at Athens, 
is another specimen of exquisite finish, with every combination of female 
grace, combined with fitness for architectural purposes. It nearly resembles 
some of the females on the eastern frieze of the Parthenon, especially in the 
fluted character of the dress, which covers her feet. About this period the head 

of Minerva Avas altered on the 
coins of Athens. The old type 
gave way to the irresistible 
grandeur of the l^hidian concep- 
tion (Fig. 133), and a blooming 
i countenance, covered hv a hel- 
; met richly adorned with sculp- 
tured representations of griffins 
and prancing liorses, took the place of the grim Gorgon's head, to wliich 
the Athenians, in spite of their reflned taste, had clung with superstitious 
veneration, and which remained in use as long as any freedom remninei to 
Athens. The owl, standing on a vase, surrounded by a magistrate’s name 
within an olive wreath, continued to be the type of the reverse. Among 
others practising the art of sculpture in this age was the great Socrates, 
the son of Sophroniscus, — himself a statuary. Pausanias saw, at the entrance 
to the Athenian Acropolis, a group of 
Graces clothed, which was executed by the 
^Philosopher. Three small figures on the 
reverse of a coin isepresent. the Graces,^’ 
who are draped; and there is every . 
reason to believe that, until the age ol^ 

Praxiteles, both Venus and the Graces'/ 
were represented clothed* A celebrated 

piece ot sculpture in the early style, containing %nre8 of the tiyelve G J 
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CELEBRATED STATUES OF VENICE. 


the Fates, the Seasons, and the Graces, confirms this belief. The Graces from 
that sculpture are shown in the accompanyjng illus- 
tration (Fig. 1S7). " ? \ \ 

When the inhabitants of Coa Applied to Praxiteles ^ : V 

for a statue of Venus, he exhibited two, offering them 
the choice of a naked or draped figure. The Coanfs 
being accustomed to see the goddess clothed, preferred ' / j ^ /V 

the latter, whilst the former was eagerly piirehased by 

the Cnidians, and exhibited bythem in a septate build- \ 

ing, open on all sides for the better view. Luciau, , / \ ^ \ y f I 

who saw this statue, gives a minute description of it in ^ I jjJ 

one of his Dialogues. So great was the celebrity^ it \ / 

attained, that strangers came from all parts for the sole \ 

objectof beholding it; and King Nicomedes offered to \ 

forgive the Cnidians an enormbus debt if they would A * ■ \ ; ‘ 

transfer their Venus to him ; but the statue being an \ 

important source of their revenue, they rejected all ' | 

overtures of the kind. Unfortunately we have no > 
satisfactory trace of this wonderful piece of sculpture. , / fj, . \ 

The Venus di Medici, here introduced (Fig. MO), can A 

only be a feeble version of the original. The nearest '• '''iW-mn- 
resemblance is a bronze Roman coin in the French . / i/ Pr 

cabinet, which tears on the reverse a statue of Venus, p p : r 
corresponding more nearly with the description of [l|r^Ago7r^ 

Lucian than any other. 'J’liis coin has often been 
represented in a perfect state, and in beautiful con- w m.uiw. 

dition. We present it here in its actual state, to show the amount of authority 
V attachable to it (Fig. 147). The legend on it is 

KNIAKIN hehce, being money “ of the Cnidians,*’ 
there is great probability that the figure is a reduced 
copy from the statue of which wc are treating. Anotlier 
statue in the Gardens of the Vatican, however, of 
which a copy is given in Plate X. (Fig. 144), would 
seem to i^ve greater claim to be considered an imi- 
tation of the Cuidian Venus than the famous Medi- 
• cman statue. This figure, though inferior in art, cor- 
respon^^^re exactly with the figure on the coin. 
Tt^ilthdir figure of Venus, given in Plate X* (Fig. 142), is from a bronze, and 
repre$en|fi|bei: as Anadyomecie, that is, ^‘coming up/' out of tbe water. 

The diraces (Fig, 143, Plate X.), are from a gem, and present the best contrast 
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COHmTHUN ORDEK OF ARCHITECTORE. 




to the draperies in Fig. 187, while they illustrate tlie style of a sculptor, Praxi- 
teles, who did not hesitate to unveil the naked charms of the Goddess herself. 
The most beautiful of the many repetitions of a Cupid which have come down 
to us, is given at Fig. 115, Plate X. The original statue was, in all probability, 
the Cupid which Praxiteles gave to Phryne, who in her turn dedicated it at 
Thespkr In this statue the flesh is admirably imitated ; hut the wings and 
hair do not indicate the Praxitelean touch. Another celebrated work of this 
sculptor was the Sauroctonus, or Lizard-killer; many repetitions of which, of 
various degrees of excellence, are to be seen in different galleries. 

The name of Callimachus was one of great celebrity among the ancients. 
He was, according to Vitruvius, the inventor of the Corinthian order. The 
origin of this order arose from his accidentally seeing some leaves growing up 
round a basket, and it is too graceful a legend not to be generally known. The 
golden lamp, dedicated in the old temple of Minerva on the Acropolis, was 

probably composed of leaves and tendrils such as 
are seen on the Corinthian frieze and capital. 
The simple form of leaves growing round a basket, 
or what is technically called the hell of the capital, 
is best shown in this example (Fig. 148) taken 
from the Tower of the Winds at Athens. 

The style of Oallimaehus seems to have been 
too artificial. The figures of his dancers were so 
elaborated that tluur^ beauty was destroyed. He 
was his own calumniator, for he called himself 
icttKt^orixvos, “ unskilled in art.” A very indiiferent relief, inscribed with liis 
name, is preserved in Komc. 

Among the uncertain works of this period are the sculptures representing 
the dying children of Niohe, once in tlie temple of Apollo Sosiaiius at Home. 
The ancient autliorities are divided on the question whether this was the pro- 
duction of Scopas or Praxiteles. It is now impossible to decide ; but from 
much finer fragments existing in other places, and from numerous repetitions, 
of varying degrees of excellence, we may infer that the statues at Florence have 
no claim to be considered as emanations from the studio of either of these masters. 
The Pediment of the Temple of Apollo is given in Plate XI., to show the style of 
ifctt peculiar to this age, and also as a contrast to the more primitive arrangement 
Of the Western Pediment of the iEginetan Temple, given in the same Plate. At 
tins pilriod a tendency to exagge^rated ex|te8sion, especially in sculpture, began 
to de#lop iteelfc The group of Niobe is' instance 1% point. The sufferings 
of tho mothet and the dying agony of tho oliildron are biersf pai^ apparent. 
This is also observable in tlie Jocasta of SUanion, who if Represented 
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THE AGE OP PHILIP OF MACEDON AND ALEXANDER. 


a deadly colour being given to tlie face by an infusion of silver. Some great 
names of this epoch occur, vrhich we can only enumerate. Among these are 
Euphranor, both painter and sculptor, and the painters Zeuxis and Pturrhasins. 
Aristides of Thebes was a remarkable painter of this age. He excelled in 
depicting the passions, and painted a picture of the plague, and a battle with 
the Persians, containing one hundred figures. His picture of Bacchus was 
taken to Rome by Mummius after the capture of Corinth. 

Art had now reached its culminating point. An inferior 
OK8SION OP Ai-Bx- Style liud already made some progress, and the genius, which 
to”the time Greece was employed in honouring 

coNSTANTisB, A.D. herocs uiid statesmen, was in this era devoted to fiattering the 
vanity of monarchs. Philip 6f Macedon, the father of Alex- 
ander the Great, commemorated his victories in the Olympic games by intro- 
ducing chariots and horses upon his coins. Fig. 149 (Plate XI.) commemo- 
rates the race won on the day Alexander was born. Alexander himself was no 
grcivt patron of the fine arts. I.ysippus the sculptor, Apelles the painter, and 
Pyrgoteles the gem engraver, were the only artists suf- ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

fere^d to represent his person. Lysippus, we are told, ■* 
was most exact in his likenesses, even to a peculiar ... 
bearing of the head, which is represented rather hanging , 
down on one side (Fig. ir»l). Apelles painted Alex- 
andor holding lightning in his hand ; but the monarch’s • . 
complexion being remarkably fair, the flesh-colour ' ' * 

was thought to be too dark. The eye is said to have 
had a remarkably sweet expression, — that they were : 
largo is clear from existing busts and gems. His sue- H ■ 
cessors introduced the portrait of Alexander upon '■ I 

their coins, and this is the first instance of portraiture I 

used for the purpose. He was represented by I.ysi- • i 

machus as Jupiter Ammon with the ram’s-horn; but ' 
more frequently, by others, as Hercules, from a Mace- . | 

doninn notion of his descent from the Heraclidee. ; 

Pliny observes that Lysippus first reduced the ' 
sixe of the head to a proportion with the rest of tlie body. His chief work 
was a group of equestrian statues, representing the Generals who perished at 
the Gmnicus. He worked in brass, and executed statues of Alexander at 
every t^e, from his childhood upwards. The brother of Lysippus is recorded 
as the first person who moulded the figure in clay. 

Th(ii most satisfactory example of Sculpture, of the age of Alexander, is the 
. Itieae ^ the Choreic Monument of Lysicrates, of which we give two septoate 
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LIKKNF.SSES OF ALEXANDER. 


Blab^’^bieb will suffice to show the. changes wrought hy Lysippus (Plate XXI. 
Figs., X5i| and lii8). The ^aoeilul form of the capital (Plate XIII., Fig. 1 64). 
in whioh stftib;® anf jt^drils are bi^tttifttll^g^ with leaves, seems to have 

ptepaiwd|bie :^ay,,ffiT t^ m6re;|te]toi(jneBt;Coriothian employed at Athens. 


■ cwi.htenance of Alexander the Great 

'p(|rvade8 ail - the heroic statues of this period. 

' Gi^thin pectiliarities, which we now find for the 
- first ^me, were retained and reproduced in a sub- 

•■' f y I Sequent age, when sculptors confined themselves 
^ / to copying former productions, Tlie hair rising 
/ on the forehead like horns, and then falling over, 
/ is, a peculiarity well seen in the bust (Fig. l.'it), 

machns (Fig. ISb), in which the largo eye- > 
ball is characteristic. The same eye is 
to be seen in the head of hts relation, Ptolemy 
the First (Fig. 162), and in many others of the . 

Ptolemaic gems. The prominence of forehead b 

over' the nose, ending with a deep line which 

divides it horizontally (Fig. 156), is an impor- . 

tant feature of the Macedonian family. It 

appears in the P'amese Hercules, the head of 

which is remarkably small, and the original of I 

which is attributed to Lysippus. It is also ‘ 

seen in a small bronze representing Hercules 

returning with the apples frbln the garden of the Hesporides (Plate XIT., 
Fig. 162), which seems to combine all the peculiarities of the T.ysippus school, 
colossal marble statues, curbing horses, stand on the Mount Cavallo 
:Vit |lome. One of these figures has been copied in bronze, and placed in Hyde 
Pork. These two statues; now stand as the Dioscuri ; but the lineaments of' 
Al63tand^„ are unmistaSkble, The small head, rising hair, projecting forehead, 
laige eye, full neck, and snaky locks, are all peculiarities of the Macedonian 
race. The violent e^prC^sion of the face is very unlike Phidias, although 
his name. is olfixed to the moderu pedestal, and rather indicates the style of 
Aristides. The coetdiDe pf Pliidias may be easily seen in the examples we hawe 
giiiett from the Pt^benod friske and painted vases of tlie .best period, and also 
from the bronze figure , from Falteronu of an early time (Plate XIII., Fig. 168), 
wtiieJi forms a strong contrast to that of the age of Alexander. In Architecture, 
thdi.|fHri phase of Greek aft to be recorded is a mote slender style of Doric, 
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;t3| the fragment from Delos (Plate XIII,, Fig, 100), inaci^ibed 

ai^ficifil style of drapery is first traceable in the coins of Alexander’s 
successors, A ntigonns and his son Demetrius !^oiiorcetes. The drapei’y hangs 
over the sm point of attaoj^nt, instead of falling 

by its own weight, and forming what Flaxmaii i^itoed cascade drapery. 

The foj4s are lUfide to turn up in the most unnatural manner, as in the 
coin of Antigonus (Fig. 167), and in a fragment from a coin of Demetritts 
Poliorcetes. Many archaic-looking sculptures, executed after this time, may 
vv;.- V he detected by these pe- 
culiarities ; for the early 
works are always cha- 
racterized by a minute 
attention to the laws of 
Nature. 

This artificial taste 
seems to have spread to 
other countries; for we 
find one beautiful coin of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 

of most elaborate workmanship and with flowing drapery (Fig. 160) ; while 
another coin of the same monarch (Fig. 170) exhibits all the peculiarity of 

curves, although more 
artistically managed than 
those of Demetrius. 

The Greeks were now 
to feel the effects of their 
4 v:' waiit of uniou amoiig 

themselves in their national degradation. In the year 107, the Greek j 
power fell under the Roman arms, at the battle of Pydna; and, in n.c. 110, j 
the coiKluest was completed by Mummius. Some of the finest objects of I 
Qreek|irt were carried to Rome to grace his triumph ; among which was the j 
celebr4^^ group, by Lysippus, of horsemen slain at the Granicus. Numerous I 
workV|o^f ar were removed to Pergamus and other parts of Asia; but their | 
tri|iusp|rt to Rome was only temporarily delayed. The Romans soon became j 
masteri Of Asia Minor, — Attains, the la^ king of Pergamus, having made the * 
'Jtu^i|peQpbJiis lieirs.' \ 

coins of this period we have best means of judging of the various 
ch^lsirel iJiat took nlace in the mOal^^rbf renresentin^Vthe hair. ' 


^jthatr took place in tho represen tiu^v the hair. 

;ji®i^y|^ confined only to the saiyir and bnite creawon, thus : 
The sn&v Alexandrian curl may be seeh elaborated upon many coin 
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Thrasymftobus 8nd Mithtidates, 
coin of Antigonus shows the ri8io|]^r and. 
locks of this pcripd. In course of tiiitto istteavier ' 

“(|||:’ and mpreiaolftted niiode oif ihia-kiDg the locks was adopted 

:> Sf , oh many, coins of Antiochus, ai)d to^his couhti^ drast 

' Hercules'xhate Xn.> Fig. idS)- 

. :: Tho. F^ajan coin of -Paphos ■(Fig.-.iei) is.-l^liar. 
Fho'Opin of Caracalla (Fig. i&O) represents tb^FamOse 

order of the Jupiter Olympius is so beautifiir and pure, t^ftt 
.vre inay attribute the design of it to an earlier period than Hadrian. Vitru\iu8, 
one '^ttndred and seventeen years before that reign, states that it had already 
bean ohwged to Corinthian ; and he names Cossutius as the ai-cliitect, B.C. 174. 
Hadi^ikn. however, completed the Olympium, and dedicated it. Pansanias saw 
within/the temple two statues of Hadrian. Before the columns were brazen 

stdtues of him; and the inclosure surrounding the building was full of similar 

emblems, each of which 

had been dedicated by a 
city of Greece ; Athens 
surpassing all others by a 
colossal statue. 

The ruins of an archi- 
tectural monument of 
great curiosity, of which 
a restored elevation is 
given (Fig. 171), still ex- 
ists on the hill of the 
Museum at Athens. It 
was erected to the memory 
of Philopappus, a Syrian, 
who lived in the time of 
Trajan, and waain$©ndod 
for the redBption Sculp- 
ture. This 

prnliably belongs to the reign Hadrian; but, the capitals of the Coriithiah 
ordisi although .carefully execdf^, «e very inferior in desigh'to those oa^the 
ar^?4f ^at S»p<>ror, and on tlie'^iympiuBS- ' ■ 

riia,-^iednct built at Ath^ by Hawaii indicates the dep^^ 
ifrdtn t^^ariy borizoijttal principle a^opg the Hfeets. The entablatureii,!^^ 
#pgfe^i:=.earved archi.^dl^lregsjd^d beginning of ^ 

i^itcotoroi monstrifflities, ^‘^e' are to be seSn cpihbined in the rmns nf 






ART UNDER THE ANTONINES. 




Diocletian’s Palace at Salona. Nevertheless, art flourished under Hadrian, 
and to this period may be ' 

nous in the Capitol. The coins r j 
of Antipous, however, were 
provincial. Of works exe- I ft 

cuted in Rome, during the in- I -<5- / 

terval between the conclusion , . 

of the Carthaginian war and ' ;' V ;; 

the accession of Augustus, it / ; ; .r v* 

will suffice to mention two compositions — ^Tiaocobn and his Sons (Plate XlV., 
Fig. 172), and Dirce being fastened to the Bull (Plate XV., Fig. 17i). 
Altliough both these subjects were executed in Asia Minor, they best represent 
the arts of this period. Tlie latter was a Rhodian production ; the former was 
of Tralles, in Asia Minor. The Laocoon was actually found among the ruins 
of the very place where the ancient historian Pliny had seen it. Two bas-reliefs, 
each representing the same subject, namely, Achilles at Scyros (Plate XIV., 

, . Fig. 173, and Plate XV., Fig. 175), afford a good 

• ^ ^ opportunity of seeing bow both — reproductions 

" ' ' ' ' ' probability of some older and far superior 

^vork — deviate from each other with regard to 
' design. The first, in the Louvre, is of the period of 

^ ^ ^ ■ the Antonines, and exhibits Achilles — a fine figure 
■ — Standing boldly fortli, surrounded by the daugh 
Lycomedes (Fig. 173). The other, of a later 
* r^r time, shows the hero lost behind a female figure 
^ V soldiers, who are unnecessarily introduced 

into a prominent place, without contributing im- 
mediately to the story. The figures themselves 
' f^/W^ W correspondingly inferior. Another statue of 

r wl I Antonine age is given in Plate XIIl. (Fig. 

' r/'V lli ^ specimen of the mechanically-arranged 

^ ‘ f/W ^ drapery of the period, 

A curious piece of sculpture is a statue of Julia, 

: daughter of the Emperor Titus (Fig. 177), where 

the ideal and the portrait treatment are mpst 
absurdly hlended. A taste for antique and 
drapely pifevailed strongly even in the reign of Claudius; for we 
ba8*jre|^f (lig. 178), two gbddefese8r-^t|iH$ one in flowing folds and other re^e- 
meutsfdf drt/while the other of wilful ignorance. 
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ART tTNDER CONSTANTINE, 


Oar last subject sbpws an elaborately-decorated sarcophagus, with a 

*l^n ,^. j .^^ 'J' AroivVk^anfa /,r,lM*aanrklt«f?a wifcYi 




lying :’Upon it. -The 'multitude 
subjects corresponds with the 
■^' overloaded images in the Latin 

^ violent contrast in the size 
V * of the figures ; large ^and small 

j ^ -^//j 5 

V J> I V.'l lll / i y/yj^ ones. Exuberant architectural 

.. T'?''?’, , rated, mixes the back-ground 

and accessories with the figures, producing only confusion. In this, and also 
in the portrait of Venus and. Cupid (Plate XII., Fig. 159), we may, indeed, 
trace the imitation of previous. works of excellent conception and composition ; 
but marked by the most ignorpnt execution and barbarous fonns. 

The age of Constantine affords so many examples of utter barbarism, that 
the eye con with difficulty be hrought to dwell upon them. Indeed the condi- 
tion of the arts has now reached the extremity of neglect and worthlessness ; 
and the reader will turn with satisfaction from this subject to the descriptions of 
nature, and freshness of thought, which will be met With in the succeeding pages. 
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to present to the reader a rapid sketch of the geography of Greece, similar in 
execution to the bronze tablet which Aristagoras put ihto the hands of Cleomenes. 
We shall attempt to exhibit to him, in a comprehensive and general outline, 
the forms of its lands, and seas and rivers. This difference, however, will be 
observed : we design to construct a Map from a view of the Country, rather 
than to communicate ah idea of the Country from the contemplation of a Map. 

For this piir[)()se, let us take our station on one of the most commanding 
heights of that long range of mountains which, running from north to south in 
an uninteiTupted line, nearly bisects the Continent of Gi’cece. This chain, 
formerly known by the name of Pindus, is, as it were, the spine or back-bone 
of that country. Its successive vertebrre are distinguished by different appella 
lions. That wliich we have chosen as the point to which wo shall now refer, is 
at prescTit termed Zvgo, resembling, in name, the Helvetian Jocn, which 



separates the valley of Engelberg from that of Aleyringen. It was formerly 
called Tiaemos, and stands in 39"* 50' north latitude, and JiT 20 east longitude. 
It luings over the town of Met/ovo, whi(!h is familiar to all travellei*s who have 
passed from lannina over Mount riiidus, in an eastward course, on tlieir^road 
either to Larissa or Thessaloniea. 


The height of Zj go is one of the most remarkable in tlie geography of Con- 
tinental Greece. It is the centre and focus, as it were, to which different radii 
converge from all the shores by which, on three sides, that country is bounded. 
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What the Milliarium Aiirennn, or Milestone of 
gold, which stood in the Forum of Home, and 
from which all the Hoads of Italy were measured, 
and what the Altar of the Twelve Gods, whieli 
w^as erected in the centre of the Agora of Athens, 
and at which those of Attica commenced — what 
tlu'so two grand central points were to the 
routes of those two countries respectively, such 
is this eminence to the rivers — ^the liquid roads 
— of Greece. It is what the ghuder of the Ehorie 
is to Switzerland, At its foot, Five Kivers, the 
largest in the terra-firma of Greece, take their 
rise, and connect this central spot witli the 
Adriatic and Ionian Sea on one side, and with 
the Thkrmaic Gut.f and the Moman on the 
other, and with the mouth of the Corinthian 
CiUT.K, between these two, on the third. The 
rivers of wliich wtj speak, are tlie Aocs, the 
Aractiujs, the Hallvcmon, the Peneus, and 
the Acuelous. 

It may reasonably he supposed, that, when 
Virgil conceived in his mind that noble and 
original picture, which he has presented to his 
readers at the close of the fourth Georgic, of 
the subterranean grotto, in which all the rivtTs 
of tlie earth were horn, and from which they 
issued, by hidden channels and silent courses, 
into every quarter of the globe, that the idea 
w^as suggested to his mind hy this particular 
spot, in which, with respect to the continent of 






TUB RlVEItS OF GBEECE. 


Greece, his poetical vision may be said to be:,realis;e4 ; and this conjecitare 
derifes support from the consideratibii, tlidt tlie scene^ioh he iai^dton dbserib- 
ihg is.laid iii Thessaly, and indeed at the source of the PeneuS iiself, onb of 
the rivers. which rises from this mountain-reservoir at ouf feet. 
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The reader Avill also reiiieniber the Uise wlneli our own Poet, in the l^iniilise 
Hegrtined, makes of the roddn of Italy iu lus descriiition of the city of Pome, 
from which they all start, and to which they all return. He will recollect liow 
Milton sends, as it were, his thoughts from that spot, to travel by those routes 
to the most distant points of the Koman Empire — how, for instance, by the 
i:limilian Way, ho penetrates, in imagination, into the forests of Germany, and 
traverses the British West; liow ho thence crosses to the Sarmatians, and 
l)eyond thci Dannbo to the Tauric Pool : and how again, by the southern com- 
munication of the Appian Way, lie migrates downw^ai’d to Sycne, and wanders 
eastward to India, and the golden (,Uiersonese. 

So it is with the Grecian traveller wlio stands on the point of which we 
have been speaking* By means of these Five Kivors which wq, have named, all 
starting from tliis point, he holds converse with noble Cities, and thick Forests, 
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and rich Valleys, and Fields of Ihittle, upon their hanks, which crowd in his 
mind; and with tlie seas tliemselvos into which they fall, and with the Islands 
which hang upon their coasts. Fet him therefore rest for a while, after the toil 
of his ascent, on some clear day of summer, on one of those limestone rocks 
which rise in this place, and beneath the shade of the beeches and the pines 
which hero wave over his head, lot him indulge in such reflections as those. 

Fii-st of all, let him turn his thoughts in the direction by wdiich he him* 
self has probably come. The river Aous, probably so called by a Doric or 
yFiolic form, because it flows from the East, now the Voioussa, which is a 
corruption of the same word, issues from the earth at this spot. If he follows 
its course in his imagination, lie will pass through a solitary tract ol sterile and 
rugged:^C0untry, broken by defiles and ravines, which wore formerly inhabited by 
the ParaVeei, so named from their neighbourhood to tlie river of which we speak. 
He wil£ trace the progress of the stream through a long and narrow gorge, called 
the strfftts of the Aous, once traversed by a Homan army of 9,000 men, under 
the gai|l|Einca of their young leader the Consul T. Q. Flamininus, in pursuit of 
the Ma^doniau King, whose defeat by that G eneral was speedily followed by the 
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extin<3tion of the liberties of Greece. This is tho only^sfiot of historied in^i^est 
which he will tliscover in his course through this bleak and lonely country, tintil 
he oitives, after a route of more than a hundred miles, within sight of the hill 
Apollonia, the coast of Epirus, and the shining waters of the Hadriatic. 

He is here brought into immediate contact with that long and fumona line 
of Corinthian Colonies, of which Apolloniti is one, which stretched along the 
western coast of Greece from Corinth upwards to this point. Bearing in his 
mind the wise and beautiful custom by which those Colonies derived the Eire, 
which they kept ever burning in their Prytaneura,* from the sacred Hearth of 
their Mother State, he may regard these Cities, on their own lulls, as a system of 
Beacons, burning along the coast, and communic^ating in a telegraphic series of 
national communion from the summit of the Acrocorinth to the borders of Illyria. 

From this point the passage to Italy lies open before him, and on a bright 
day he will descry the harbour of Brundusinm, so often wislied for by tlioso 
who were caught by thij^ gulf, when the passage was rendered perilous by the 
atomy gusts sweeping d()wn upon it from the Aoroccrminian rocks. 



viboiutiiTOftt* 


Apollonia was the retreat of A^ugustus, when he was a student and a philo- 
sopher, before he became an Emperor; as Rhodes was afterwards that of 
Tiberius. Here the great nephew of Julius resided in tranquillity and retire- 
ment for several years. A few huts, a monastery and a church, some niifioiis 
remains of two temples, and some fragments of ancient inscriptions, are all 
the vestiges that sumve of the polished city which initiated in literature and 
arts the futme master of the world. 

It is worthy of notice, that the scenes of the two most remarkable events in 


sontc rauE at Ai^itoiiu* 


tliG life of tlio Emperor Augustas, lie at the months of the two rivers of Grecc’c, 
wliicli, issuing from the same spot, flow downward into the eea which washes tliO 
western coast of that countiy. At the entrance of the Aous into the Hadriiitic, 
lie passed some years, as has been said, of his early life in tlie peaceful 
pursuits of literary leisure at Apollonia. Near tlie mouth of the Araothus, or 
river (jf Aria, which rises hy the side of the Aous, and flows doAvn in a southern 
course hy the city of Ambiacin, the modern Arta, — wliere it passes under a 
handsome bridge, one of the few now remaining in Greece, into the Amhnu'ian 
Gulf, — we see him no longer a student clad iu his peaceful toga, and walking 
on the sea-shore in conversation with philosophers of Greece, but dressed in the 
military sagum, with one hundred thousand men and two hundred and fifty 
ships at his command, and, as Virgil expresses it, bringing the “ Gods of Italy, 
with the? Senators and people of Home, the Penates and great Gods,” to that 
battle which ended in giving him the empire of the world. 

As its name indicates, the city of Apollonia was under the special tutedage 
of Apollo ; and iu the descriptions of this decisive victory, Apollo is re- 
pi’esented os standing on his own promontory of Acttum, with bis quiver 
on his d^pulder, his bow drawn, and his arrows pointed against the of 
the favoured Augustus ) and thus the same deity is associated with the same 
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man, near the mouths of these two great rivers, which rise at the somo point, 
and fall— the one after a course of a hundred, the other of sixty miles — into the 
same sea. 

There are two spots — -ime on the oast, the other on the western coast of 
Greece, both nearly in the same latitude — which are both famous for the great 
battles fought near them, in causes very dilferent, and very dissimilar from 
each other in the character and feeling of the combatants. Tliese are 'riiEU- 
MoPYL^. and ActiOM. They are now remarkable, as being the most distin- 
guished sites near the two terminations of the frontier lino which separates free 
Greece from Turkey; The horizon of (Jreok liberty strek^lios from u point on 
the western coast, a little to the south of Actiuin, to another on tlie castoni, 
a little to the north of Theimopylte. 

We retuin to the position wliich we had taken on Mount Pindus, — namely, 
the spot from which the two rivers, of which we have spoken, take tlieir rise. 
Let ns now turn our thoughts eastAvard. A third river, rising in the same s])ot, 
and flowing in that direction, is ready to accompany us in this excursion. This 
is the Haliacmon, 
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The Thennaic Gulf, into which it flows, would indeed hardly have been 
considered, in the best times of Greek history, as possessing a just clnini to be 


reckoned among the bays wliioh washed the coast of Greece, properly so called. 



In that age, the name of Greece did not extend beyond the banier of the Cam- 
BUNiAN Mountains ; but the successful arms of Philip of Macedon, and the 
more brilliant conquests of his son, conferred the rights of Greek citizenship on 
the countiy which ho ruled, nnd mmle it as honourable for Greece to claim 
Macedonia, as it was for Macedonia to be admitted to that privilege. To Mace- 
donia, — a province whi<;h Greece had long refused to acknowledge as an in- 
tegral part of the Hellenic nation, — she stood afterwards indebted for the 
diifusion of her language and literature, by means of those conquests, to the 
remotest coru( 3 rs of the globe; nnd it is worthy of remark, that the same dis- 
trict, whudi was regarded as barbarous by the statesmen and ])hiIosopher8 of 
the most enlightened age of Greek civilization, was the to invite and 
welcome the better philosophy to which Greece has owed, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, her own revival from national degradation and decay. It was 
not an inhabitant of Corinth or of Athens, but a man of Macedonia, who stood 
by the side of St, Paul as he slept, and called him from Asia into Greece. To 
us, therefore, the country intersected by the Haliocmou presents an object of 
attraction and interest peculiar to itself, as being the particular district of the 
continent of Greece which was first visited by the light of Christianity. At a 
little distance from the left hank of this river, and not far from its entrance 
into the s|ea, stands, amid luxuriant plane-trees and well-watered gardens, the 
town of l&.RRncEA — still preserving its ancient name, whose inhabitants were 
more nobie than those of Thessalonica, because they searched the scriptures 
daily,” and therefore receive so honourable a testimony from the ins|)ired com- 
panion of; St. Paul, who visited that city on his first journey into Greece. A 
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little ftirther to the east, and on the shores of the Thermaic Gulf, is Thkssa- 
r.oNiCA (a name now changed from its ancient form to Saloniki), which was 
favoured hy the earliest ])erHonal ministrations of the Apostle, and hy the first 
effort of his pen in the Christian cause. 

More celebrated than the llaliacmon in the pages of Greek Poets and His- 
torians, is another Kivor wliich rises at the same spot, and flows for several miles 



in the same direction. The valley of the Peneus, — tlie stream to which we now 
alhido, is separated from that of the Haliacrmon hy a chain of mouiitnins, 
which, commencing near the spot in which these rivers rise : runs off from the 
I I’iNDUS in »m easterly direction, and, under the name of the Camhuniaii Hills, 
stretches away to the coast of the same sea, into which they fall. The snowy 
eminehce which there terminates their range on the left, is Olympus, the fabled 
residence of the Homeric Deities. A little farther in the distance, on the right 
bank of the same river, rises the conical peak of Ossa ; placed, as the poets 
feigned, on the ridges of Pelion by the hands of the giants when they aspired 
to scale lieaven. 

Parallel to the Cambuiiian Hills, at about sixty miles to the south, and 


I brIRiohing off in the same manner, from Mount Pindus to the east, and also 
extending to the sea, is Mount Othrys. These ore the three rocky barriers, — 
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I namely, the Cambiinian Hills on the north. Mount Othrys on the south, and 
I Mount Pindus on the west, — which form, if we may so speak, n mountain 
i Triclinium, into whicli the rich and fortile Uiblcdand of Thkssaly is introduced. 
On the east it is bounded and fed mth plentiful resources by the sea. 

Nearly through the centre of this plain, and in the directi(.)n above specilied, 
sweeps the Peneus, in a semicirculmr course. As it declines to the south soon 
after it has quitted the mountain of its birth, so, as it apj)roaehes the sea, it 
verges upwaixls in a nortlierly direction, and enters a rocky gorge five miles in 
j length, which is formed by two mountains^ — namely, OiiVMriis on the north, 

! and Ossa on the south. This is Tkmck. 

T'he liistory of tlio Peneus is that of Tiikssalv. Its origin on the summit 
of Mount Pindus speaks of the rot^ky bulwark by which that country is fenced 
from tluj western half of Oreecc: its slow and winding course, after its descent 
from that mountain, tells of the* hivel and (ixtensive plain of which Thessaly is 
formed. Again, that vast area of ilat S(»il reminds the spectator of the results 
I wliicli this peculiar physical structure naturally produced, especially if it is con- 
sidered in contrast wil.h the rugged surface of the rest of the continent <d* 
Grecc(?, It ( alls to his recollection the Jiistorical facts, that Thessaly was a 
land of c(»rn-fi{.d(ls, of fl(jcks and luu’ds, of horses and of battles. 

Of its fertility, the name of Ckannon, which is not far from tlu^ rivers 
bank, with its records of tlio rich court of the Scopado?, the friends of 
Simonides, and of their oxen, wJiich, as the Sicilian poet says, lowed as they 
w(;rit to their stalls, and the ten tliousaiid sheep which were driven under the 
shade, along its plain, will aft'ord suHieicut oridence; and the appearaiieo of 
the Centaurs in the fields of Thessaly, and their iiiythologic^al appropriation to 
tills country above all oth(?rs, would be an adequate proof of its equestrian 
superiority to the rest of Greece, if others of a more i*ecent date were not. 
snpplied by the conquests achieved in intenuitional warfare by the cavalry oi‘ 
Thessaly; and, lastly, the tributary streams which flow into the Peiicus, bring 
with them thither tlie names of cities by which they flow, and beneath the? 
walls of which those warlike feats were done, which gained for the 'riiessalian 
plain the name of the Orchestra of Mars, Thus, for instance, the AproANOs 
bears along with it into the river of which we speak, the fame of PiiAUSALrA, 
which it laves ; and the Onookonits contribut(^s to the same channel tluj 
names, scarcely less memorable in the history of war, of Scotuss.^ and 
CYNOSCKPHAt,B, 



84 SECOND POSITION ON 

We have reserved, for our firnd excursiou, the coarse of a stream, which, 
even in the strains of the Italian muse, was celebrated as the first*bom of 
all the rivers. The Achelous was generally considered, in Greece, as the 
symbol and synonymo of water; and this is j^bbably be ascribed to its 
superiority in magnitude to the bth:0t streami^^f the .0^ Continent; and it 
was also a more remarkable object to all visitoim from the western world, than 
any other of these, not merely from ita sine, but because it came under their 
notice in the passage, either up the Gulf of Corinth, or in their course to the 
southward, round the Peloponnesian Peninsula. In tracing its progress from 
its source, we are led through a rude, mountoiiious, and thinly-peopled country, 
the fastnesses of which have never been cleared of robbers, from the earliest 
times to the present ^ after a course of one hundred and thirty miles, we 
witness its union with the ocean, at the point where the Ionian 8ca may he 
sidd to the of Corinth to begin. 









Qoittmg our station at Zygo, near Metzovo, on Moqnt Pindus, bat still 
remaining upon the same ridge of mountains, /ve pursue our coarse southward, 
following the line which made by the successive links of this longhand 
continaous chain. We proceed, in this direction for a distSipce of sixty miles. 
Here we arrive at an eminence formerly called Meant TYMpaitEsiftrs,. hat now 
termed Beluchi. As Mount Zygo is the central point Irom which the rivers of 
Continental Greece take tlieir origin, and thence diverge toWmrds all the shores 
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by which that country is bounded, so may Mount Tymplirestus bo x’egarded as 
the centre from which its m(mitam$ radiate in the same manner. 

From the north, the range of Pindus descends to this point ; on the east, 
the ridge of Othrys branches from it to the sea; the (Ktcean clinin stretches 
to the south-east, towards tile e^e coast; to the west it extends itself, from 
this central spot, along the northern frontier of ^Etolia and Acaknania, under 
the name of the AoUiKAN Hills, until it arrives at the shore of the Ambracian 
Gulf ; southward, is the continuation pf Mount Pindus, which, shortly after it 
has passed by this point, clnmges both its name and direction. 

Diverging gradually to the south-east, it assumes different titles as it goes 
through the various stages of its course, and forms tlie barrier which sej)arates 
one valley or province from another. Thus, it divides tho soutliern liulf of 
Phocis from the vale of the Oephissus, and is then called Parnassus : in 





Bceotia^ it becomes Helicon ; at Cith^ERon and Parnes, it severs the 
BQeotiatt'vale of the Asoros from the plain of Attica; thence, pursuing its 
coarse J^Rthward, it bisects the Atdc Peninsula; and having raised its head 
in divearl sommits, and home the illastrious names of Bhilessus, Penteuccs, 
and Hi^^ETTCSy.it gently subsides into the lower declivities of Mount Lau- 
REtJM, aid sinks into the sea at the peak of Sunicm. 
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of the I1.ISSUS ; aud beyond the Walls, to the west, the Olive groves of Pinto’s 
Academy, through which the Cephissus flows into the harbour of the Piraics, 



from which his eye will pass over that glorious gulf 
to the hills of Salnmis on the right, and on the 
left to the peaked summit of Oros iu the island of 
/Egiun, and, in the distance beyond them both, to 
the lofty crest of the AcBocorinthian Citadel. 

No one who has stood on the summit of Hymottus, and htts looked 
upon th^ view which it commands, and whitsh we have now endeavoured 
to delineate, will think that the following description of it, not written by 
an eye-witness, can bo ever too fre<iuently cited or too highly priused. Here, 
where we are sketching an outline of the naore prominent features of this in- 
teresting^ scene, it would bo unjust to Milton and to Athens to omit it. It 
suggests- to the mind but one cause of regret, namely, that its Author, in- 
stead of iWing called bach, os he was, by the civil calamities of his country, 
flrpm It^^ into England, had not been prevailed upon by the more peaceful 
appeals pi Nature to execute his original intention of passing onward into 
Greece. 








88 MILTON'S VIEW FROM HYMETTUS. 

“ Look once more, ere we leave thia apcciilar mount, 

Westward, much nearer by aouth-west behold ; 

Where on the shone a City stands, 

Built nobly ; pure the air, au4 light the soil ; 

Atuisks, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloiquencey native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

See there the oliVo grove of Ac> dumb, 

Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick ambled notes the summer long ; 

There dowery hill HvMBTrrs, with the sound 
Of bees* industrious murmur, oft Invites 
To studious musing ; tlicro Ilissua rolls 
His whispering sti^am : within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sagos ; his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and pointed Stoa next." 

Bemaining in the same^ position on the heights of Hymettus, lot him now 
cast a glance eoiticatd: immediately beneath liim extends the Mesog^ea or 
Inteeior of Attica, spiinlLlecl over with numerous villages : to the north-east 
he will see the cape CvifoanEA, which projects into the sea fi om the northern 
extremity of the plain of Sfi^thou : further to the south-east are the lofty 
summits of CarystUS^ coriceating in their recesses their rich streaked veins of 
cipollino, and the GERdB^SXUN promontory, in the island of Euba^i : beyond it 
to the south-^ast ol^ the ; ioolky cliffs of Andkos and Tknos, and the cluster of 
the Cycdados groups their central islet of Det.os ; and in a line 

between that spot and himself, he will pursue with his eye the range of hills 
which proceed onward from the mountain on which he stands, and run in a 
southerly direction over the silver mines of Laureum, sinking into the sea at 
the SuNiAN promontory. 









riXDUS AiNli SUNIOI. 89 

Where Jtirers discharge themselves into die Ocean, there Cities are built, 
harbours are formed, and commerce flourishes. Here, at Suniurn, where this 
Stream of Hills, which we have now followed for tliree hundred miles, falls into 
the sea, stands an object not unworthy to the close of its career. The soli- 
tary and beautiful Temple, once dedicated to Minerva, which crowns the summit 
of the Sunian Cape, is the goal of their long and continuous course, which 
connects the centra] lieights of PiNOtts with the last promontory of Attica. 
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£F Liuqian, in his dialogue which deriveH its ; 
title from their ConteinpiationB, had desired to 
direot the attention of Mercury and Charon to v 
the porUon of Greece which is called the Pki.o- ; 

PONNfesUS, he would probably have adopted tm 
expedient similar to that liere employed iu order :-i, 
t*) give them a more extensive prospect. The . i 
wish of one of those two personages whom wo , 
have mentioned was not merely to be presented 

with a view, as he expresses it, of Cities and Mountains, but to behold the 
inliabiiantB, tod to learn what were their occupations and ponversatiop. For 
this purpose he chose an eminence to ivluch ^ and bis cpmpamon ascended, 
and which commanded a sight of the objects be desired to c^template. 

Opr present design is hot so extensive as that which .was entertained by 
the philosopher of Samosata. Fi-om the imagiimry sutomi they stood 

he exhibited to. bis two Sp0<^tators a coMprtoensivh ptoo^ama, whiph embraced 
the isltods of Ionia and the coast of lUydia on the east, Sudly tod Italy on the 
west, and «^tretohed from the Bapube, son th ward, to tlie shores olf Crete. Our 
yiea» is limited to the district which lies nearly in the centre of these points. 




PANORAMIC STATION ON MOUNT LYC^US. 


He showed to Mercury aud Charou, a prospect of the kuowu world from an 
ideal summit : we would exhibit to the spectator, fi*om a real mount, a view of 
the Peninsula of Greece. 

The spot most suitable for this purpose is the summit of a mountain 
on the western frontier of Arcadia. Its peaked and isolated siuninit is 
crowned with a, ruined castle; its slopes are sprinkled over with groups of 
cott^es and sheepfolds, and thinly clad with low forests of oaks and moun- 
tain pines. It rises on the western side of Mount XAcjsugs, the hill sacred of 
old to Pan and to the King of the Gods. It is now called Zakkouka. 

From this point the spectator beholds the Map of the l*eloponues\is 
unrolled, as it were, before his eyes. Looking northward, he sees tlie lofty 
range of the Arcadian hijls, wliicli, com- 
inoncing witli the heights of the woody 
JiKYMANTHr;s, ruu in an easterly direc- 
tion to the central emiuenoe of (’ylmcnk, 
thus dividing the coast-land of Achaia 
from tll(^ inland territory of Arcadia. 


From tlic rocky pile of (Hllene his 


eve moves soutliwurd, and traces the 






PHYSICAL POEM 

continuation of the same ridges in that direction, till they arrive at the hill of 
MiBNALUS, whose pine-tree groves have been celebrated in the pastoral poetry 
of Greece and Italy. This rocky barrier separates Arcadia on the west from 
the ArgoUc peuinsnla on the east. 

Mount Msen^us, at the south-east angle of Arcadia, connects itself with 
a long chain of hills, which stretch from that point further to the south-east, 
till they terminate izir .the .^geen Sea. They foim the eastern boundary of 
the plain of Sparta : their most remarkable mountain is Parnon. The snow- 
capped summits of this ridge are visible from the point where we now suppose 
ourselves placed, namely, the summit of Lycieus. 

A line drawn from Mount Meenalus towards tlie west, and terminating 
in this point, forms the (^uthem limit of Arcadia s from this siunmit, the 
BM^^fio^(-.^ge of Mount Tavoetus, which runs in a parallel line to that 
ofV^aifaf^, wnd bounds ^the Spartan Valley on the west, as Pamon does on 
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the east, branches off to the south-east, and goes on in an uninterrupted 
course till it at last arrives at the southern coast of Laconia, where it ends in 
the Tasnakian promontory, which is the most southern point of tlie Grecian 



Peninsula. This noble chain of Alpine hills is seen from our station on 
Mount SSakkouka. . Nearer to us are the verdant' fMid cultivated declivities 
of the Lyoaeiiii mountains of Arcadia, , . 

On tli^) west of that chain, the spectator from this emitt^lhce teholds the rugged 
and irreg|ilifir surface of the Messenian territory, which is separate &om Laconia 
by the and lofty range of Taygetus. Puriher to ^ will perceive 

the coast-bf Ooiwmer and the neighbouring waters of the Messenian Gulf. 

Tumlipg hi« eyes to the north-west, he will see the fhritftil plnins of Elis 
stretchinil themselves along the western shore, of the PeJop'dittesus ; and, being 
fatigued % a monotonous view of rude fmd nagged mountains, some bare and 
uncultivtAed, some capped with snow, ‘ others thinly clad with the meagre 
produce ojf a stunted vegetation, and seemipg to refuse all recompense to the 
industry ef the husbandman, his eye will now rest with delight on the wide and 
luxuriant! plain of Olympia, refreshed and beautified by the waters of the 
AlphSus, winding through it to the sea. 




94 POLITICAL RESULTS 


From the mpid survey which our view from tliis eminence, has enabled us 
to make of tlie Greek peuiasula, we may derive some general inferences from 
which its physical confonnation and local peculiarities, which we may also 
apply to the moral, social, tmd political consequences which may be considered 
as the result of these characteristics. 

It is impossible to avoid the reflection, which such a view as the present 
suggests, that the Peloponnesus was intended by nature to be the seat of 
different tribes of inhabitants, varying in manners and government. In the 
Alps which have formed the Cantons of Switzerland, and in the Peloponnesus, 
whose greatest length is one hundred and fifty miles, the greatest breadth being 
(ine hundred and thirty, the same causes were in operation to produce a similar 
result. 


Tho oeptraJ province of Aroadia resembles a largo natural Camp, fortified by 
a lofty intj^^dhle cSrcntn'vallation of mountains. 



« 


Around this circulai* bulwark lie the other provinces of the Peninsula : they 
all abut, as it were, upon this centnvl wall, which serves as a defence to them 
from the interior, while their external firontier is formed by the'sea, which sup- 
plied them at once with an outlet and protection, Each of these Provinces is 
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separated from its neighbours by mountain radii thrown out toward the sea 
from the mural circle of Arcadia. 

If we may be allowed to illustrate its local peculiarities by such a com- 
parison, wo may regard the entire Peloponnesus as a vast natural Colosseum, 
of which Arcadia is Uie Arena, surrounded by its Podium, or 
ptvrapet of high mountains. The other provinces, separated 
from etush other by mountain Viee, which diverge from this 
podium, are the Cunei, bounded externally by a wall of sea. 
We shall have occasion to remark hereafter the fact, that 
the Arcadian Arena of which we speak possesses but one 
outlet, or Vomitorium, namely, that through which the 
Alphcus flows in its way to the Ionian Sea. In like 



manner there exists but one entrance or Corridor, which leads to the interior 
of the whole. This is the Isthmus of Corintli, 

If we were to form an opinion from the -stem and austere features 
which characterize the external nppeoranca of this arena and these cunei of 
which we have spoken, it might bo supposed that there was little probability of 
their offering many of the charms and allurements of a refinetl and pleasurable 
existence ; and this would certainly have been the case, had they depended 
for their principtd recommendations oil ttwir physical boms and structure. 

But while these were of the character we have attempted to describe, tho 
air and, climate which were combined wiUi them served to mitigate the 
asperities of their other attributes. If the arena and cunei of the Peloponnesus 
were fomed of rugged and bleak mountains, a clear and brilliant sky, such as 
hangs oVer few other countries in the world, was their Velarium. 
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The description of physical elements, then, which is applicable to Greece in 
general, is especially appropriate to that part of it which we are now describing. 
The great kingdoms of Europe ore not more distinctly severed from each other 
by their natural boundaries, than the small provinces of the Morea are by 
theirs. Each of these possesses, as it were, its own Alps and Pyrenees. 
Hence there was little unity among them. Each of tliem was self-sufficient 
and independent Hence, too, their history is that of sepoi-ate countries, rather 
than of one ; and not merely so, hut of countries oi)po8ed to, as well as divided 
from, each other. In looking down as wo have just done from tlie heights of 
Lycfious on tile two southern provinces of the Peninsiihi, — ^Messenia and 
Laconia, -separated from each other by the long Apeiinine of Mount Tuygetus, 
we cannot but remember the protracted and bitter enmity which exasperated 








the ancient inhabitants of Uieso two districts against each other, and which 
raged the more fiercely in cda6e<juenoe of the opportunities for military aggres- 
sion, which their contiguity afforded, and which was only terminated by the 
national extinction of one of the belligerent piwUes. 

It would have been foitnnate for Messenia if no barrier had existed between 
itself cmd its more powerful neighbour. It then might have been incorporated 
in Laconia os a p^ of that country, instead of being subjugated by it ; its 
inhabitants might have risen tb^ be Spains, instead of being depressed iftlo 
Helots, 

Thus locally isolated fSrom, and opposed to, each other, the provinces of 
the Peninsula never organized among themselves a national cpufederacy for 
mutnai protection, or for the attainment of any great political object. The 
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battles of Greece would never have been fought against a national foe within 
tlie limits of the Peloponnesus. In the pass of Thermopylre, upon the plain of 
Marathon, on the field of Platvea, in the Straits of Salamis, the cause of the 
Hellenic Nation was nobly defended : but not on tl»c Isthmus of Corinth. It 
could not have been so. 

The Peloponnesus indeed has, by the Greek Geographer Strabo, been 
styled the Acropolis of Greece : and as such it might seem to offer within 
itself the best means for the defence of the national cause. The character 
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safety of the whole as an object of much interest or importance to any of 
them in their individual character. 

Hence it arosej that all attempts to unite and concentrate the nations of the 
Peloponnesus in one federal body, however prudently devised, and with what- 
ever zeal, integrity, and sagacity they might have been prosecuted, did not meet 
with the success which under different circumstances would have attended them. 
The Achmav League, framed by the deliberate wisdom of a people who 
were distinguished by the excellence of their civil institutions, consolidated as 
it iras by the political and military prudence and energy of Aratus, and ani- 
mated by the vigour of Philopremen, was not able to overcome the insurmount- 
able difiSculties which Nature herself seemed to have thrown in its wav to 

% ^ 

impede imd thwart its progress. 

The infiaen^ of this confederacy was felt along the luvel coasts, and over 
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the extendive lowland of Achda:: it reached the walls of j£ginm, of Sicyon, 
and t^ Isthmna of Ooriftlh ; and tdience descended, embradng within its grasp 
the (p|y of Argos and some other towns of the Afgolio Peninsula ; it was 
enabled to oonq^aer the geographical ohstruetiona which then embarrassed its 
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progress : and it passed with difficulty over the mountain chains of Eryraanthiis 
and Cylleue, and reached the walls of tho Arcadian Megtvlopolis ; but it mot 
with a hostile power which arrested its career, on the frontier of Laconia ; and, 
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tliougli it suocoodt'd for ft time, by mcftsiircs ol vigorous coercion, in reducing 
th (3 Capital of that country, and nttaebing it to tho league; yot tlu« forced 
union produced ho much of uiitional aiitipatliy among the parties thus in- 
tended to bo cenieiitod togetluu’, tliat it proved the vejy circumstance ^^llicb 
ultimatclv led to the dissolution of the whole, and ended tlie ufttioual struggle 
by combining the antagonists,— not indeed in a confederacy among them- 
si.Ives,-4ut by reducing them to the common condition of subjects to tho 
foreign despotism of Home. 

j An illustration of this national disaffection oi those provinces among them- 

! selves, a4d of their subsequent amalgamation under tlie levelling domination of 
j the HomKn power, is supplied by the luimismatic history’ of the 1 eloponnesus. 

While each of these possessed in its coinage its peculiar symbol, derived 

from its own history or mythology, or from its varjiijMs productions either ol 

nature or of art,— while, for instance, Acliaia exhibited on her medals tlie typo 

and effigy of her own deities, Ceres and Jupiter, — while Argolis referred to tho ; 

' **** 
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temple of Juno and the games of Nemea as the peculiar glories and ornnmentH 
of her own soil, — while the forms of the tutelary JJioscuri appeared on the 
coins of Laconia, and Elis displayed her national cogni/Jinee and insignia by 
appealing to her popular solemnity in honour of the Olympian Jove, these 
several States never united together in any such, expression of their coininon 
sympathy among themselves, or of their social attachment — either to the soil of 
the Peloponnesus as their common country, or to one another as joint members 
of the same national family. They never emblazoned their union in any sucli 
device, so long as they wei*e enabled to do so from the spontaneous dictates of 
civil freedom and unfettered choice. They were not combined until tliey were 
conquered !‘ It was left for Rome to unite the States of Greece. The first coin 
which expressed the feelings of amity and relationship which a community of soil, 
sen, and sky seemed likely to inspire in the minds of those who shared them, was 
struck under the auspices of the Roman Consul, Titus Quintius Flamiiiinus. 

The absence of union alluded to was the main cause which led to this sub- 
version, — a result for which it W'ould otherwise have appeared difficult to efcsign 
any adequate reason. Placed in a central position between Asia and Italy, 
admirably adapted for facilitating the communication between them, washed on 
three sides by a frequented sea, not ill supplied with harbours for the reception 
of shipping such as were used in the commerce of those days, and with 
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al)wntlftnce of timber for the building of 
vessels, the Peloponnesus possessed ample 
natural qualifications for becoming the seat 
of a flourishing trade, and the scene of 
mercantile activity. This source of prospe- 
rity, however, was in fact never attained. 
The states of the Peninsula were too much 
occupied in the struggles of international 
warfare, to devote their attention to the more 
useful and humanizing pursuits of peace. 
Few ships were seen in its ports ; there was 
little interchange of its own produce with that 
of foreign lands ; nor could it boast a:ny great 
skill or success in domestic manufactures for 
the advantage of its own inhabitants. The 
exceptions to this assertion are found in the 
instances of Patr^e, Sicyon, and Corinth, 
which enjoyed the advantage of possessing 
the most desirable situations for mercantile 
purposes, and which were removed from the 
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pernicious influence of the intestine broils which distracted the more central 
cities of the Pdoponnesus. 

In the state of civil disorganization, which prevailed in the earlier ages 
of the history of the Peloponnesus, and amid the social eouviilsions produced 
by it> it is matter of more interest to remark, that a desire of tranquillity, 
and a longing,-— natural to mail in his better moods, — for that gratification 
which arises from peaceful repose and friendly intercourse, did not fiiil to 
soma impress, in visible characters, on the face of tlie Peloponnesian 
W other districts of the Peninsula, with their stern and rugged 

folfthlijj: earned to resist all attempts to blend and fuse them together, — while 
thrir irihhntam defiles and fastnesses olFered the most favourable sites for tlio 
ex^iso of military skill, — while their limestone rocks afforded facilities and 
fift|j|plied materials for surrounding tlieir towns with walls, hewn from its 
q^^i^ Oitd 6f fortifying .their citadels with the massy bulwarks of poh-gonal 
crown the summits of their precipitous cliffs; while thus, 
under the influence of men’s evil passions, the Peloponnesus appeared fonnod 
to be a workshop of war, yet, on one small portion of this country, Nature 
shed a more peaceful influence; and Man, acting from the dictates of the 
gentler feelings after the storm of warlike passions had subsided, was not 
relui^tant to give a . virihle character and expression to this genial and 
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softer power. While tJie other proviuces then were so many Theatres of 
War, that whieh surroimded the city of Elis was consecrated by the united 
voices of tlie peniiisular population, as a Temple of Peace. The land itself 
was considered holy and inviolable. Tlie sound of arms was not permitted 
to cross its frontier. It was the Delos of the Peloponnesus. Here was a 
peq)etual armistice; and not only Mas the influence of this asylum felt within 
its own limits, but at stated periods it extended itself to the otlier parts of 
the Peninsula. 

The full Moon which gave the signal for the cninmencement of the cele- 
hration of the Olympian Games, — which ivere under the special direction and 
control of the citizens of Elis, who regarded them as the glory and ornament 
of their own soil, — was like a natural Herald, which proclaimed peace to tlie 
inhabitants of the neighbouring provinces of Greece, wdio, however bitter their 
enmity at otlier times might be, and witliin the frontiers of other provinces, 
resorted with feelings of a different kind to the hallowed limits of EUs, and 
stood as friends and brothers, at that season, on the banks of the. Alplilhis, 
and hcneath tlie shade of tlu^ olive grove of Olympia* 

We have endeavoured to sliow how the political state of the Peloponnesus 
roc(U ved its tone and character from the physical form and features of the soil 
iLs<df; and it would not be an unintei'esting speculation to examine how the 
r(‘]igi()UH faith, the mythological traditions, and the social manners of its in- 
habitants, were affected by influences arising from the same source* 

There is no country, of the same dimensions, in Europe, which has been 
the scene of so many and such va)7iiig natural revolutions, as diat which we 
are now deserihing. It has been the arena of conflicts, not merely between 
man and man, bnt of even fiercer struggles, in which the elements of nature 
have heen ;the combatants. The loss of the Rhone, which dives into a sub- 
UuTaneaai channel beneath the rocks of the Ecliisi^, Jias attracted the notice 
and exceed the wonder of the Swiss traveller i ajici in italy* tlie stupen- 
dous wotks by which the Waters of the Alban and Fudne lakes have been 
reduced j|rom tlieir ancient level, and conducted through the centre of high 
liills, by means qf long, deep, and broad emissaries, seirve as proofs of the 
power ai^d ingenuity of man to rival operi^ The Copaic 

lake, in llie continent of Gmce; exnm^es pf a similar kind. But 

the singll province of ArOad>\ in the Pdoponh^^^^ exhibits more wonders 
of this description than all these combined together* I'rom tlie sides 
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of the mountains by wliich this counti^ is encircled, numerous torrents descend 
into the hollows of tlie rocky crater of which Arcadia is formed ; and there is 
little reason to distrust tlie ancient tradition which records that this crater 
itself was originally the basin of a large l^e. 

At present there is one valley through which these streams discharge them- 
selves, and one only. It is at the northern foot of the mountain which we 
have chosen as the centre of our panoramic view of the Peloponnesus, namely, 
Mount Lycoeus. Through this gorge, which tends to the north-west, the rivers 
which flow westward from the centre of Arcadia find their Avay into the Ionian 
Sea, having united themselves to the stream which receives the waters of 
nearly all the rivers of the west of the Peloponnesus, namely, the Alphi^us. 

But on the eastern side of Arcadia no such outlet exists for the dis- 
cliarge of its streams as is found in the valley at the roots of Mount 
LycaeuSi The waters there ni*e left either to _ 

stagttiate in the hollows of the valley, and to 

expand ;tbcinseives into lakes, or to force their ' 

way by subterranean chasms through the rocky 
barrier of the hills* By a benevolent provision 
of Nature, it so happens that the geological form- 
ation of these mountains i$ such as to admit of 
the latter The limestone strata of . 


Inch they , admit of easy perforation h^ 


the agency of the rushing waters* Then 
arises, that these streams, whio 
tined to be pent up within their rocKy pn 
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liave opened fov themselves valves and slnices by 


which the inland country has been rescued from inundation, and the ulterior 
pix)vince8 fertilized ps if by a process of artificial irrigation. The lake, or 
rather Uie river of Stymphamjs, for instance, at Uie southern foot of the 
Arcadian mountain of Cylleue, discharges itself from its channel at the bottom 
of a liracstoue precipice, where it enters the earth and passes by a hidden 
course under a range of mountains to the south-east side, till at last it emerges 
from its dark bed in tlie recesses of Mount Chaon, and flows in a rapid 
stream, which boars the name of the Ebasinu», into the ArgoUc territory. 

To the lively imagination of a Greek, these struggles of nature presented 
sometliing more than the phenomennof physical causes producing their effect by 
known laws. To him, these appearanebs were the acts of $upematural Powers. 
It was not the river which, by the imp^posity and pressure of, its waters, mined 
its way ,^rough the opposing strata of caloaTeou:8 rpc| rill it found an issue on 
the opposite side of the mountain precipice, but, it was the arm of some living 
and all-powerful Agent, who grapple^H^i^ hw antagonist, and achieved a 
conquesi^, which was alike glorious to h^eelf anfl benefleept in its consequences 
to man..; The Agent, by whose power ifr popular iMtimario^^^ the aqueous revo- 
lutions i^re effected, was Hercules; an& «fia%lim^^ worship in 
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Arcudift niay be traced to the aubterraneau passage of the Stympbulian lake 
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We may refer to like causes as ialiuencing the character, pursuits, iiiul 
tastes, of the inhabitants of the counUT- .The soil of this division of the Telo- 
ponnesus was such as to afford little encouragement to the agriculturist. Its 
mountain tops are covered with snow for the greater part of the year, and its 
plains themselves, such as those of Tegea, Mantinea, and Megalopolis, are rather 
flat Surfaces o^ the ebvalioiis of hills, tliajj warm and fiuitful lowlands, such as 
the term Is usual}^^^^ I» these plains no rich alluvial soil is deposited 

by fer^liai#g stVcims,! by umbrageous forests, or 

refresh^ hy the mild brs^i^s of U»e sea, aain more favoured parts of this co%n* 
i||ih ^eij ifiperatiira a^d soil of mtch provinoes as Boeotia and Thessaly, were 
almwSiiW^d f^ll^ less could they be rivalled 

within the iimite of Arcadia. Ei^m.theci^^^ which bave«been detailed, 

the life of the inhabifauts ,of ^at country was necessarily pastoral The, 
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niiul and 1 




uppiios in al)ini(liino(s and which has 


produced ihe uiountain melodies of Swit- 
zerliiiid and tlio Tyrol, made the laud of 

Arcadia, in earlier tiroes, the cradle of the pastoral music. of Hellas. On the 
snnnnit of Cylloiie, Mercury found the lyre; and it was Pan, the deity of 
Ai’ciidia, wlio invented the pipe — the favourite musical instrument of tlie 
swjiius of Greece. 

'J'lic social character of the Arcadians was beneficially affected by tliese 
influciujes. They were beguiled, by their meiins, of the rudeness which they 
would otherwise have derived from the rnggedness of their soil, and from the 
inchnuency of their climate ; and thus, by a happy and beneficent compensation 
(tf nature, the same causes which gave them impulses towards a rigid and 
sifvago mode of existence, supplied the most efficient means for reclaiming 
them from those tendencies, and leading them to habits more refined. 

It is said, by the native historian Polybius, that the inhabitants of the village 
CvN^THi, who alone, of tiro people of Arcadia, resisted the influences which 
were suf^iied by the national music, owed to that circumstance the sternness 
»md inhojpitality Ixy which they were distinguished from their compatriots. 
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Such, tlien, were some of the results produced by tlie soil and climate of 
tliis country. 

As a demonstration of the faot, that whatever was connected, in the mind of 
antiquity, with the occupations and enjoyments of a ctmntry life, was mainly 
produced and cherished in Arcadia, it is not unworthy of remark, that even tlie 
pastoral Poet of Italy, when he is commencing his didactic poem upon the 
affoii’S of rural life, is carried away from his own country into Greece, aud led 
to derive his inspiration, not from the rivers and mountains, from tlie meadows 
and the vineyards, of liis own beautiful laud, — not even from those which 
o,(Sj)riied;;tt>0 fairest part of it, in which he was then writing, — ^but from the 
1^^ hi|U And bmien sheep-wal^^^ Arcadia. Not the majestic steeps of the 
vine-clad slop^ of Vesuvius, but the Arcadian mountains of 
supplied me original landscapes from wliich Virgil drew 
his pastordl j^enes. Whendie eomkenced his Georgies, he invoked their Deities. 

There is another result, derived from a source similar to that of which wc 
have just spoken, and which is not to be neglected in an attempt to form an 
estimate of the social character of the inhabitants of this country, and of tlic 
natural causes which led to its development. 

The life of shepherds is usually of a migratory kind. The toinpornry 
abandohittent of old pasinres, aud the selection of new, are tlie familiar duties 
of their' calling, and the constant condition of tlifeir existence; and the con- 
tinued exetcise of these habits has a teudetiny to weaken their attacliniciit 
to particular spots, and to produce a restlessness of character and an im- 
patience of seeing the same objects, which renders a change from one scene to 
another, not merely agreenrble, but almlist necessaiy. 

Hence was produced a feature in Uie character of the Arcadians, which 
obtained for them less respect than they derived from their proliily and 
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hospitality, and from the exeixjise of Uiose other virtues whicli are generally 
associated with the idea of a pastoral life. The Arcadians were not unwilling 
to serve as mercenary troops, in whatever country, and under whatever com- 
mander, there seemed to be a prospect of the greatest personal advantage to 
themselves ; and instances are not wanting of contests, 4n which some of them 
were ranged on a different side from others of their fellow-countrymen. Thus, 
as Arcadia was the Switzeflsid of Greece, so were the Arcadians the Switzers 
of antiquity. 



0 pass, however, from Arcadia to the province which 
hounded it on ^the south ; — it was a. part of the policy 
of the great legislator of Laconia, to dissuade his 
compatriots from surrounding their Capital with Walls. He did this, no doubt, 
from the convic^tion, that “ men, and not walls, make a city, and that the best 
way to secure for a city the best wallsr— namely, the bravest men, — was to leave 
it unfortified. Thus it happened in fact, that Sparta was most secure, wlien 
she had no walls ; and she began to be unsafe, when she erected them. 

We have spoken above of the whole peninsula of the P(doponnesus as 
hearing a resemblance in form to an Amphitheatre ; and from what has been 
just stated,, it will appear that the country of Sparta, — the hollow Lacedaemon, 
as it is c^led in the Iliad and the Odyssey,- — ^being flanked, on the east and on 
the west by two long parallel ridges of mountains, which were connected 
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together by a similar but much shorter barrier at the northern extremity, may 
well be compared in shape to an ancient Stadium, of which Mount Pamon and 
Mount Taygetns are the two sides, an4 of which the end is formed by the 
northern abutlnOnt, alrea4y described, of the Arcadian hills; so that the 
physical characteristiol^ of his country alone might well have suggested to 
Lycurgus the policy which he advocated. Nature hmrself had, in truth, already 
Surrounded, not indeed the capital city, but^" the whole region of Laconia, 
with impregnable bulwarks. The Walls of Sparta were her Mountains. From 
thtffli she gained tlie appropriate title of “ unassailable.’’ On the west, she was 
feii^ in by the lofty range of Mount Taygetus; on the north, all entrance 
within her limits was blocked np by the huge hills of the Arcadian frontier; 
on tli«. easj^ her territory was protected by the sea, and within its coast line, 
and parallel to the ocean, it was walled off by the steeps of Mount Pamon, 
which run from the heights of Mount MjEsalus to the M^iLEAN promontory, 
and terminate in the insular cliffs of Cvthera. 











The bed of this natural stadium was the valley of Sparta. The approach 
to it was from the Bay of Laconia at the south. Along it flowed the river 
Euhotas, which has its source above the northern terniMiution of the valley, 
and which was believed to run in the stime channel os the Alpheus, till these 
rivers separated themselves in the bowels of a mountain not far from that point, 
— the Alpheus diverging northward toward the centre of Arcadia, while the 
Eurbtas issued from the same chasm into the territory of Laconia. The city 
of Bparta stood in the middle of this valley^ on the right bank of the stream. 

"Tli^ Maenalian summits are a central point to wliich the mountain chains 
of Arcadia, Laconia, and Argolis converge. Beneath them, on the south* 
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west, is the modern town of 
Tkitolitza, which stands on 
ft,rnievly occupied by 
one of tlio oldest and most 
venerable cities of Arcadia, Tliis was PALt.ANTiUM, the city of Pallas and 
Evander. 

It is interesting to trace the first footsteps of Rome, the Mistress of the 
World, on this riide mountain of Arcadia ; and to pass, in imagination, from 
the sylvan scene before us, while we look upon the pine-tree groves of Mcenalus, 
and on the castle-ljill of Pallantium, to the gorgeous pile of imperial splendour 
which glittered on the top of the Roman Palatine, Wo are pleased also with 
the retloctioii, tliat one of the best of Roman Kmporors, Antoninus Pius, did 
jiot scorn the tradition which deduced the prima5VQl colony of Rome from the 
Mtenalian mount; and that he showed to the humble Pallantium tlie respect 
and gratitude that was duo to the old city, from wdiich the Mend of ^Eneas 
and father of Pallas was believed to have (M>me to that Roman lull, which 
derived its name from Pallantium, and on which the Roman emperor dwelt. 

Tlie road from Tripolitza to Argos passed along a narrow defile between 
the hills of Artemisium on the north, and Parthenium on the south. It was 
near this spot, that the Athenian Courier, Pheidippides, in his way from 
Athens tp Sparta, whither he went to implore her succour before the battle 
of Marathon, was accosted, as he said, by the Arcadian deity Pan, who 
desired him, on his arrival at home, to assure the Athenians of his good will 
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towm'ds th&ui, and to ttignify to them bis jogret that Jus thvourable dispositions' v 
had not be^ tekho^Ie^^d Mth due hdh^r he : 

was i^ther' to'jppptize theici iuteni^hh of heibg^^lhBS^t to.jisslst 
the' opii&fst in whioh the^j|(tere ahotri i|d eng«^ge^**;prbiBii^,S^^ 
been 4uly fulfilled by the pasiiit^l deity, ohlained fof'hijn a shrill® iO' tlld'g^ 

' ' ' , 111''' ' ‘ ■> ■ V ' ‘ '' ■ ' ' ' ■' ' 

conseonated to hie honour at .the north-west' corner of the Atlteniaui- Acropolis. 

The, best view of the ARodl.Ic. plain, t6 which we. now pass, is ih&t which is 
obtained from the citadel, ---fuitdently called tARissA.-^f Aroos, its capital city. 
Thm Ac^polis stands on the aiiUunit of a lofty and insulated hill, about four 
miles.di^afit from the northern shore of the Argolic Gulf. Here the spectator 
may contemplate the sites wliich have rendered the soil of Argolis illustrious 
for more Jtelfi a thousand years in the liistory and poetry of Greece. 

'to the (teuth of him, is the bay in whioh Danaus landed from Egypt with 
his suppliant daughters— ^he siri)jects of one of the earliest dramas of the 
Ath^^uBtmi^‘ wastepu edge of the same bay, is the Lernaian pool ; 

at upteiUt'Uemrer the bity, the river Erasinus falls into the sea, having passed 
thrbfigdt -a Mhicarraneous chasm from the north of Arcadia, tJjus connecting 
the Juke of 'StymphAIUS) in which it rises there, and which was the scene of 
one- of Lahonrs of Hercules, with the site of the Argolic Lerna, which was 

ateo thu witneaa of another feat of the same hero. 

^ .Ijleaper sriU te the citadel ft'om which our view is taken, flows the famous 
stteimi of InadhtoSj oonUected with Argolic history from the eswliest times. It 
descends, in the 'frontier of Arcadia; but, according to the mythical 

lioGOUiite of li^reek poets, who delighted in uniting distant lands with each 
other by iuoaim of^rivecsj^und who, therefore, scrupled not to give them the course 
which WRsJtmmi ’conyenifent for such a purpose, — ^it was no other than a stream 
of }he’ site® flowed in the oonntry of the Amphilociiians, on the 

which, having mmgled its wateiu with 
tboue' of' thei'jEtoIiajl'Acheldiii^ . passed under the ^ 

oayarif aArii® rte^te Mount ipHAoN, of the dtadel of 

ArgOSc:.,,'.,'?/’ J . ^ ■ 

fii rids floriOn/ wu-tobogpizU the trimucif a very natural attd hot uriptetbdngj 
attempt to u^lofiy vltb those, of t^ir.fho^er cityi . 

by .ifuch; l^yngy^^es dpl^tfantandibg . their disumce from ope 

another, flulb' file of the same riVlri 

The Amp^i^hmn Argos was.p^pled and named from the Argos of the Pelo- 
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ponmsm; and by the sappositiun above mentioned tlie two kindred Cities were 
held in aliiauoe and communion with each other; their hearts were tied, as it 
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Further to tlie soUtli, mid commauding the entrauce of the bay of Argos, 
on the east side of it, and rendered conspicuous by the lofty eminence of its 
citadel, is the* town of Nauplia. The rank which was held by Argos in the 
li(?roic times, was occupied by Nauplia in the middle ages ; and the natural 
advantages of its position will preserve to it an importance, which will long 
render the name of Nauplia — a name derived from a son of Neptune — a 
familiar word to the merchants and sailors of the Archipelago* 

At the conclusion of this preliminary sketch — ^before we quit our position 
on the heights of the Acropolis of Argos, ~we may be allowed to indulge in 
some speibalutions of a more general character, on the geography and natural 
peculiarides of the country* which we are describing. These reflections are not 
ilhsuited'^o the sjpot wliich exercised so powerful on influence, from the earliest 
times, ovi|r the conditions and fortunes of the continent and peninsula of Greece; 
and ore Naturally suggested by the localities of this their heroic metropolis. 
The geo^phical position of Gueece, properly so called, is evidently such 
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m to favour the development of the physical and intellectual faculties of man. 
Under the temperate influence of its seasons and its climates, they acquired 
strength without stifthess, and softness without cfteminacy. 

Its situation, again, witli respect to other countries, — ^^to Asia and MoYin, 
to Italy and Sicily, — was such as to afford evei’y facility for receiving the arts 
of civiliz(3d life, while it furnished the best opportunities for communicating 
to othei's what it received. For this object no country possesses greater advan- 

tages ; its long coast-line, indented by numerous 
hays and harbours, conduced to the same end. Nor 
was it possible for the inhabitant of Greece to 
forget the world beyond hiqj^ which tlie sea, ever 
presenting itself to his view" as he crossed tlie 
lofty hills even in the inmost recesses of liis own 
Jund, brought perpetually to his mind. Thus, the 
spiint of enterprise and ambition whicli distin- 
guished liis character was the natural produce of 
; his soil. 

Again: if w"c turn our eyes to the interior of 
^ the country, we luo stmek by tire remarkable 
manner in which it is divided by the hand of 
nature into distinct provinces. The long ridges 
of moiiritams, by which it is intersected iu various 
directions, luive traced upon its soil the lines of a 
natural map, which no hand of man will ever erase. 
Hence that distinction of tribes, difiering from each 
other in dialect, and in civil and religious institu- 
tions, with which the soil of Greece was peopled. 
Tlie spirit of emulation and rivalry which was naturally roused aniotig these 
different tribes produced very important results, both for good and evil. While 
the cause of the Greeks, as a nation, suffered from the disunion consequent 
upon it, yet a love of glory and distinction was excited among the individual 
members of w hich the nation consisted, which led to no ignoble results in arts 
or aims. The productions, too, of tlie poet and historian, gained life and 
vigour fixim the variety of dialects w^hich were spoken by these different tribes, 
which yrere appropriated and con^crated, as it were, to the service of their 
several branches of literature; and the political philosopher of Greece was 
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enabled to confirm and illustrate lii« speculations, by reference to die various 
forms of civil polity adopted by the numerous states, into which his country 
was divided 

We cannot now*pauso to inquire what facilities and encouragements were 
given to the cultivation of the arts by the physical properties which charac- 
terized the land of Greece. That the imaginative faculties of its inhabitants 
were awakened and kept alive by the remarkable phenomena which presented 
themselves to their view, cannot be doubted. 

The volcanic fires which agitated its soil, the earthquakes which shook 
the walls of its (aties, and convulsod the inmost depths of its valleys, the lakes 
wlioae inundations (gulfed its plains, the rivers which forced their way by 
subterranean chasms through the barriers of rocky hills — to omit all reference 
to the majestic forms of nature in repose wliicli daily met his eye, namely, a 
transparent ether and blue and cloudless sky, a sea studded with numerous 
islands, and a land clad with thick forests — not to mention the oroatious of Art 
which so haiipily blended with and adorned these natural objects as to seem to 
be united cmd identified with them. The stately mass and the well-marshalled 
columns of the Doric temple rising on the hill, for instance, or the almost breath- 
ing statue in the grove; — these objects were to the imagination of the Greek 
like so many trophies of Miltiades to the mind of Themistocles ; they haunted 
him like a passion by day, and disturbed his sleep by night; they carried him 
away from the region of blank abstractions, and from the confomplatfon of 
objects of sense, to dwell in the presence of living Powers, by in bis 

creed, all the motions of the Universe were imi)elled and controlled. 

To descend from contemplating tlm conceptions of genius to consider the 
mechanioftl operations of art : It was to the geological foiinatjon of Us moun- 
tains — to the durable limestone rock of which they consist-^that Greece owed 
those mighificent works of military architecture, the solid wall and massy 
tower of j^olygonal masonry by which she defended the cities which still stand 
upon het hills, and which seem to rival, in permanence and strength, the 
mountain^ themselves from which their materials were hewn. 

Agaii^:)^ the rich and varied veins of morW^, wliich khe possessed in 
exhaustls|a abundance, through the quai^ri^ of JPoidos, of of Hy- 
mettus, a|4 of CarjnUem, for the noblest works of 

her sottlplpirs and her axchiteots-Hfor her PaRthenosjs and her Tkeseums, for 
her friezc^lpf PaiOAtElA and of jEgina. 
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' Aud, as it was the wealth of her soil to which she was indebted for the 
existence of these beautiful creations, so itwas the purity of her aijr which 
preserved them. This latter element allowed her to attract the popular eye, 
to inform the national taste, to inspire the faith, and evoke the gratitude of 
her sons, by the statues and pictures of her Gods and her heroes, of her good 
aud great men, which she placed, not only beneath roofs or within walls, not 
merely in the enclosures of her halls aud of her fanes, hut on the lofty pedi- 
ments of her Temples, in the open spiujes of her Agoras, at the doors of her 
houses, and in the crowded avenues of her streets. 

This permitted her also to decorate her buildings with the vivid and varied 
hues whic^i^ainting lent to her Sister-Art, and to imitate the cleaniess of her 
own sky: itod the freshness of her own sea, hy those arcliitectural embellishments 
which Ari could not venture to adopt, except in a country where Nature has 
coUpB^d, inbrilii^be and vi'sacity of execution, everything that Art can conceive. 
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J^LCIBIABES oitft 4»yi a» ^liaa SRys, was cpl^il^i^ by 
>ipcmte8 W a bmidiog in tj»e city of Atbens, in wliicU maps 
()f different cottntrips w^re vbllpCti^t a 

chart of the babltoWo Wpritlj as far as it was then known 
to the geographers of Greitoe. to this the ph^Wjphcr 
directed the attention of hie young ftiend. Ho did 'so with 
tliO intention of abating the pride in whiohjAisil^es 
appeared to indulge; in eonsegnence bf the extent of his 
own territorial possesions on the Athenian soil. Socrates 
desired hini to point put thP posiribn of ArrtCA on tlie 
map. Aloibiades did ii). show, aie tltere,” said the 

philosopher, “ the situation of ypur own estate.” “ How is 
it poMbifi ?" replied the odter 5 “ can you expect tlmt my 
i appear tlmre^ where evbn Attica itself b^upies so small a 


domains ^ 
space?” I 

Whate|br effect this comparison of thp extent of his owo possessions with 
thatof th| country ih which they were contained, might have produced upon 
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the mind of Aldbiadee, a contemplation of Attica itself, and of its geographical 
diineusiotis, as contrasted with those of other conntri^ of which tlie World, as 
thra known, consisted, will not fail to suggest reflections of no uninteresting 
kind, to an ol^server of tlie ports which Kations have played as well as Meft,— 
of the achievements which they have perfoirmed, of the influto<» whic|i they 
have exercised, and of the position which they ocenpy in the History Of the 
World. 

Tho superficial extent of Attica is estimated at not more than seven 
hundred square miles : its greatest length is fifty, and its breadth thirty miles. 
H it m compared in gize with some of the provinces of Europe, and much 
more with the wilds of Africa or the forests of America, it sinks into the 
insignificance of some baronial estate, or of a private allotment in a colonial 
(lependency. This, it is evident, is the case if we look at its phygical dimen- 
sions. But from a consideration of these we pass to another view of the 
snl^ecti While, strictly ‘speaking, it occupies a space in the Map wliich is 
hardly pefe^tible, to how many stjuare miles, Or rather thonsands of square 
in the social, moral, memphysical, and political Geography of the 
.floes Aftica extend ! 

ifj. in truth, a contemplation iithioh fills the mind of man with a 
fedftiig ttf '^nmph wfl' exuiret^on,^:^^^^ sense of its own 

digmity,j as . compared with that .of -^e qualities of all the 

maleri^, objects- of tlie woridv it ihsl^es him i^^^ sublime sense of ilu; 
ener|^;^:p|;;.fhe inrellecturi^^t^ may we not add, of the divine and 

spnjti^ pi^.M hia own nature: for it preseuts to his sight a small Evovince, 
confined within those narrow hounds which have been specified, yet sti'etcbing 
itrelf,'.likt^fl ;hying Ageni^ fre^ limits, by the vigorous growth, 

elastio energy^ and expausiye. acti'rity of those powers, to a comprehensive 
vostoess, nay, even to a ldnfl\6f inteUe0tual Omnipresence, upon the surface 
.of the earth. ' 

There is not a corner of thp civilized. world which is not breathed on by 
the air of Attica. Its infl(aenoe makes itrelf felt in the thoughts, and shows 
itself in the speech of men ; and it will never cease to do so : it is not enotl^h 
to say that it lives in the iitspirations of the Poet, in the eloquence of the 
Orator, and in the sprenlations of the philosopheri It exhibits itself every- 
where jh visible shapes; it animates the inost beautiftil creation^ of Art The 
works of the Architret and of the Scolptor, in evmy quarter of the globe, ipeak 
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of Athens ; even out manafactures are impiiuted widi her ornaments ; the 
galleries of Princes and Nations, the temples and palaces, the libraries and 
counoihrooms of Capital Cities pay homage to Athens, and will do so for ever. 

But above all, it is due to the intellectual results produced by the inhabi- 
tants of this smalt Canton of Europe* that the language in which tlrey spoke 
and in which they wrote, became the vernacular tongue of the whole world. 
The genius of the Athenians made their speech universal : the treasures which 
they deposited in it rendered its acquisition essential to all: and thus die 
sway, unlimited in extent imd invincible in power, which was wielded by the 
arms of Borne, was exercised over Home herself by the lurts of Athens. 
To Attica, tlierefore, it is to bo attributed, first, that precisely at the season 
when such a cluiunel of general communication was most needed, there existed 
a common language in tlio woj'Id ; and secondly, that this language wos Greek ; 
or, in other words, that there was, at the time of the first propagation Of the 
Gospel, a tongue in which it could be preached to the whole earth ; and that 
Greek, the most worthy of such a distinction, was the language of Inspiration, 
the tongue of the earliest preachers and writers of Christianity. Therefore Wo 
may regard Attica, viewed in this light, as engaged in the same cause, and 
leagued in a holy confederacy, with Palestine ; we may consider the Philo- 
sophers and Orators and Poets of this country as preparing the way, by a 
special dispensation of God’s providence, for the Apostles and Fathers and 
Apologists of the Christian Church. 

Such was tlie influence exercised on the destinies of the world, and such 
the manner anfl degree in which the highest interests of mankind have been, 
still arc, and will for ever be, affected, by a small province whose phyrieol 
dimensions may be said to bear the same ratio to Uiose of Greece, which the 
estate of Alcibiades did to the territory of Attica itself. 

This h a fact well worthy of attentipn j nor is it a mattcT of vain or idle 
speculation to examine the catises wltich led to so remarkable a result. 

The land of Attica is a peninsula ; from this circumstance it derived 
its name : in form it is an irregular triangle, of whioli tile base or northern 
side is aj^lied to the Continent of Greece; with its extern fime it looks 

towards 4'8ta; fi'om its apex on the south it contemplates iEgypt; and ou 

t- 

tbe west i I directs its view to the Peloponnesus, and to the countries of Italy 
and Sicil}|%ing beyond it. 

By th^ combination ;of the advantages of inland communication with 
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those of an extensive and various intercourse with all the civilized countries 
of the world, it was distingiiished from all the other States both of the 
Peninsula and Coiitinent of Greece. 
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I tlie centre of Greece; and as the climate and temperature of Hellas was 
considered to be more favourable than that of any other country of Europe 
or of Asia for the healthy and vigorous development oj^ the physical and 
intellectual faculties of man, so did every Hellenic province yield in tliese 
! i-espects to the superior claim? of the Athenian territory. 

: Again ; it was not merc|y, aided by these 

I natural advantages, whicfc^; ftom its form, 

I its position, and its 

also, under wWch this country laboui^d, !!^^^ 
very difficultm vifith which It was compelled to 
stniggle, supplied to Attica the motives, and 
afforded it the means, for availing itself in the 
most effectual manner of those benefits and 
privileges with wdiich Nature had so liberally 
endowed it. One of these deficiencies was tlie 
, barrenness of its soil. 

The geological fonaation of Attica is primi- 
j rive limestone : on its northern frontier, a long 
j ridge of mountains, consisting of such a stiati- 
! ficatioiij : stretches from east to west : a range 
i of simihvr character hounds it on the west, and 
in the interior of the countiw it. is intersected 
' with hills, from north to south, which belong 
! to tlie same class. 

! Henci* the geographical dimensions of Attica, 
j limited as they are, must he reduced within a 
still naii’ower range, when wo consider it as far 
j as it is ayiulahle for the purposes of cultivation. In this respect, its superfieijil 
j extent caUuot be rated at more than one-'half the value assigned to the whole 
country. • : , . ^ 

These mouhtfdns of which we have above Spoken, are either bare and 
rugged, o| thinly chul with* scanty vegetation and low shrubs. The mountain 
j pine is filmd on the slopes of Laureum: the steeps of Parnks and Pente- 
uccs ar4 Sprinkled over with the dwarf oiik, the lentisk, the arbutus, and 
the bay. the hills of this country^ can boast few timber- trees ; they serve 
to afford ^ture to ^numerous flocks of sheep and goats, which climb among 
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their steep rocks, and browse upon their meagre herbage, while the brush- 
wood furnishes fuel to the iuhabitants of the plain. 

While such is the character of the mountninous districts of the province, 
its plains and lowlands cannot lay a much better claim to the merit of 
fertility. In many {larts of tliem, as in the city of Athens itself, the calca- 
reous rock projet'ts above the surface, or is scareely concealed beneath a liglit 


oofsring of soil : in no instauoe do they possess .liny considerable deposit of 
allttyial earth. - , 



The plains of this oountiy are irrigated by few streams, which arerather 
to be cdled torrents thiul rivers; and on none of them can it deiiend for a 
perennial supply of water.; Tbote is no lake within its limits. It is unnecessary 
to suggest the rea^j. when snch was the. nature of the soil, that the Olive 
wtvs the.most camnk)h,.i^d also the most valuable, production of Attica. 

Su<^ then, were whhe of tl»e phySfoid defects of this laiid. But these 
disadvantages, for such in fact they were when considered in themselves, were 
abundantly coinpensa^ by the beueficiiiJ effects which they produced, 

The.aterUity of AtUea drove its iubkhitnuts from (heir own country. It 
carried them abroad. It filled them with a spirit of aotirity, which loved to 
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filce danger, and to grapple with difficulty : it did for them, what the wise Poet 
eays was done for the early iuhabitanta of tlie World by its Supreme Ruler, 
who, in his figurative language, first agitated the sea with storms, and hid fire, 
and checked the streams of w&e which flowed abrood in the golden age, and 
shook the honey from the bough, in order that men might learn the arts in the 
stern School of Necessity; it told them, that if they would maintain them* 
selve.s in tlie dignity which rbeciune them, they must regard the resouitios of 
their own land ns nptliing, those of other countries as their own. 

The same cause, also, %hile it hri^tred them with an ardent desire for 
hold and adyehl^^hb ^ detaoh^ them the tran- 
quil cjijiiymetol of ^oir '.own hpmes^^;;!^ tliem cosmopolites s yeib by 

auuthcr influ^oe .whibh it possessw^Ut called them back with h-fCelhig 
patriotic devptllplto the scenes and recollections of the country of ;dieir 
birth. 

For it arose from the barrenness of her soil, as her greatest Mstbiian 
ohscn’cs, that Attica had always been exempt from die revolutions, which in 
early times agitated the other countries of Greece ; — which poured over tlieir 
frontiers the changeful floods of migratory populations, and disturbed the 
foundations of their national history, and confounded the civil institutions of 
the former occupants of the soil. 

But Attica, secure in her sterility, boosted that her hind had never been 
inundated by those tides of immigration. She had experienced no such 
change:, she hod enjoyed a perpetual calm. The race of her inhabitants had 
been evei' the same ; nor could she tell whence they bad sprung; no foreign 
land had sent them. She traced the stream of her population in a backward 
ooui-se, Uirongh many generations, till at last it hid itself, like one of her own 
brooks, in the recesses of her own soil. 

Tins belief, that her people was indigenous, she expressed in different ways. 
She intimated it in the figure which she assigned tp Geerops, the heroic Prince 
and Progenitor of her primaeval inhabitants. She represented him as com- 
bining ia his person a doable character : while the higher parts of his body 
were thole of a man and a king, the serpentine folds in which it was termi- 
nated, declared his extraction from the earth. The Cicadae of gold, which she 
braided i| her hair, were intended to denote the some idea ‘..they signified, that 
the native! of Attica emerged from the soil upon which they sung, and which 
was belief ed to fee^ them with its dew. 
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The (ittachmont of the inhabitants of this country to their own land was 

'm i 

■cherished and strengthened by this creeti; they gloried in being natives of i 
liills and plains vrhich no one had ever occupied but themselves, and in wliieh 
they hod dwelt from a period of tlie remotest antiijulity : and thus the biaren* ! 
heas of their iaoil, while it urged them to foreign lauds on adventures of 
cofttoorce or #cim<iue8t, brought them back to. <their own home with emotions 
of pAtriotib bnthasiasm; it 1<^ .them to regiird as citizens of all 

tha .oiY^h^"'^ of but It a^ tltem consider those 

oouidtri^ a» friWary colonies of'A'Uicn. . ’ ^ . ; 

jSiidh^.tbenj were some of tha eimpm^tanees wlucdi ghyo.to. Uus small ])ro- | 

vtnof tlw dignity and importance whiUi it enjoyed nations of the j 

worn ; oconaiona will arise herba^r ^ noticing some oi'h^ 'particHliirM which | 
conduced to the same end, in rile bduise of the observaridna which will be 





For this purpose we will turn our attention to that mountain wliicli we 
have already described as the northern frontier of Attica. Tliis is Mount 
Parnes, It separates . the Atlieniuu plain fh>m the valley of Boeotia by a 
rocky barrier, which eictends from tlie eastern termination of Cithteron to the 
coast of the Buripus, ©li the, west, this plsiP. is bounded by a ridge of which 
the principal summit le Mouifr iEIo^ stretches sonthward 

from Meant PttneS to the Bay. of Salomis : its eastern limit is formed by th% 
two moifrilriins,' BenteUcuSi Ori north and Hyraettus on the south ; the 
lattot of which sinks into the sea On the etc^t, in the stpae tUanner as Mount 
iEgfidebs dees oh the vtest. 

BlittS, as the CiTX of At^ prdtected from ekijemal nggresrion, and 
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connected with the sea by means of its long walls,— as they were called,— 
which stretched from the town to its harbours, so was the Plain of Athens 
defended from invasion and maintained in communicatiun with the coast by 
its own Long Walls — that is, by its monntain bulwarks, — namely, by Parnes 
and .^galeos on the west, and by Pentelicus and Hymettus on the east ; and 
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thus the hand of Nature effected for Uie Plain what was done for the Capital 
of Attica by the genius of Cimon and of Pericles. 

In our survey t)f the Geography of Attica, we propose to pursue this 
mountain range from its south-western extremity on the coast, and to trace its 
course in a northerly direction till wc amve at the point from which it begins 
to descend to the soutli. We slinll then follow tlie eastern ridge in a contrary 
direction till we reach the sea again, at the soutli-eost corner of the Athenian 
plain. In other words, we shall ascend northward from the sea hy the 
western, and descend to it southward by the edstem of those two Long Walls 
of Hills ^hich have been described. 

Withf this view, we shall take our station at the sfouthem declivity of 
Mount j^galeos. 

From; this point we overlook the Gulf and Island of Salamis, which lie 
beneath Is on the. south. The hill, on which we stand, is now bore and 
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desolate ; the gulf is vaciuit aud still ; the island presents no ohjccts to 
attract the eye, except a few cottages, and one or two small churches which 
are scattered ahiong the vineyards of Ambelokio, the village which now’ 
occupies the site of the ancient city of Salamis. 

But it w’as on this spot where we now are, in tlie month of September of 
the year B.c. 480, on a day of inoinentous importance to tire fortunes of Greece 
and of the civilized world, that the ipreat King of Persia, Xerxes, sat and 
looked down npun the island and upon -the gulf, and all the natural objects 
winch we now see. It. was here that he viewed the hattie of Salamis. 

In the Stmts below him, on the eastern side of tire Gulf^ or that nearest 
to himself, was drawh wp iu three lines, and . in all the pageantry; of Oriental 
splendour^ with all their variety of national equipment, and in all the pride of 
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anticipated victory, that immense Armada which he had mustered from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and of Ionia, from Cyprus and Caria, from 
Phamieia and from Egypt, and from every quarter of his vast dominions. 
The whole maritime force of the East was there, lying at the feet of their 
sovereign, and about to engage in his cause. 

Opposite to them, on the western side of the Strait, and lining the eastern 
coast of the Island of Salamis, lay the combined navy of Athens, yl^gina, ami 
Sparta. It consisted of three^ hundred and ten ships, while those of their 
opponents amounted to more tlian one thousand vessels. But the Greeks 
had amongst them men second to none, in wisdom, genius, and valour. 
Wliile Xerxes sat and encouraged his Persians, Themistocles fought and 
commanded the Greeks. On the islet of Psyttalea, at the southern entrance 
of the Straits, w^as Aristides : mixed in the battle were men such as Aineinius 
and his brother the poet /Eschyhis, who aftenvards celebrated in verse the 
deec]s of liis country at Salamis : and besides all these, the eye of imaginative 
faith beheld the majestic forms of the old ^Eacidie, the divinized heroes of 
ybigiiia and of Salamis, — of Ajax and Tcucer and Achilles, — who had been 
implored with solemn entreaties to assist tlicii* descendants ; and they were 
seen qomiiig to the conflict, clad in the armour with which they fought at 
Troy, animating their own countrymen, (ind striking terror into tlie hearts of 
the Barbarians. 

The Sea, too, — the Wind, and even the Place itself, in which, on* account 
of its narrow and confined limits, the vast numbers of the Persian army embar- 
rassed and crippled tlicinselves, — all these elements of nature were powerful 
allies whicli fought for Atliens and for Greece. 

These, then, were the objects which Xerxes snW from the station wdiicli lie 
occupied on the southeiii slope of Mount yEgnleos. lie sate there, attired 
in his royal robes, on a Throne of gold supported by silver feet : around him, 
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while he vi^ed the battle, were hie : princes and courtiers from Susa and 
Babylon aitlil li^atana^^^ ei^jh.side .8t|d«d the Secretaries of the King, with 
pens and tili^Iets. in ; ^eir noting down die names of those Persian 

nomhdtttn^iiiho.^'^^^ disting^sh themselves by any act of remark* 

able courage in the conflict record^ig them as worthy of future honour 
and rewatd, ^‘be reoeiyed afe hand ojf the Monarch, who relied on victory 
a8:.0ure, " • "''^v ’ 

From this ;i^.||,on the morning of tK^ battle, Xerxes heard the war-song 
of the, l^reeks . proceeding to, fight, andisthe echo of the islon^ rocktf' which 
responded: to the mojitial p^nnt. Tliis sdund was followed hy the splosh of 
their oarS heating die wave in ., regular Order, and by the unanimous voice of 
the whole navy moving onward in a compact body, cheering the Sons of 
Greece, with one heart and tongue, and exhorting iliem to go to the battle 
and free their c6uuti7, t^eir children, their wives, the temples of their gods 
Mid the topihs of their Mioe'|t6‘in ; for all was now nt stake. 

In the evening of the shnie day, he saw the surface of the Gulf covered 
widl the Wj^^ of his, Vessels and with the corpses of his men; he beiield 
the flower ^ his arrhy mowed down before his eyes in the little island of 
Fsyttalso, at die southern extremity of the channel, where he had plaeial them 
for the purpose of preventing the escape of the Greeks. 

This sight. he could not endure: ho gioaned deeply, rent his clothes, muI 
rushed from his throne of gold in an agony . of grief. Such was the conclusion 
of tlie'heido of Salomis. The throne of the Persian King, having become 
the. spoil. of the jBonquerors, was dedicated us a thank-offering to Minerva, 
and was preserved in the Acropolis of Athens, together with the sword which 
. was taken from Mardohius the ^ersian General at the battle of Plata^n. 

We proceed from this point, about five miles nortliwai'd, along the same 
ridge, dll we fall ii|tp ,4he rOa^ which crosses the mountain of Aigaleos in its 
way .westyrard.to lies on die coast, and is situated at a distance 

from. Aih^' bif ;,t^i^|l^|^]Bv<^^^ile8 At a short space before its arrival at 
Eleusi^ it pursues ^b.pbuth«a!n edge of .the Thriasian plaiu. 

A &vr days hef6ta)il^e baUie of Salomis, when die terra-firma of Attica was 
;d^ed^hy;'i^-%h^ wfap had ttdten refuge in ,t,heir ships, or had fled 
for ah‘il^lni^..'ib th|.shores of SalamiS and Tiicezek, imd/^beh thmr coimtry 
was ocCopied by thb forces of Xerxes, two persons in the Persian anny, who 
were then standing in this plaihi beheld A . clo.ad of dust coming from Eleusis. 
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It appeared to them to be iesuing firom tliat city, and to arise from a proces- 
sion Mrhich they supposed might amount in numbers to thirty tliousimd men. 



Presently they heard a sound, as if uttered by a chorus of voices proceeding 
from the same quarter. One of them who was acquainted with the strains used 
on such occasions, declared to his companion that the sound which they then 
heard was no other than the hymn which was usually sung in honour of the 
mystic Bacchus, when his statue was carried — as it was on this anniversary — 
from Athens to Eleusis, and again from Eleusis to Athens, at the time of tlie 
celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries j and that this procession, from which 
the dkst now floated along the coast, and filled the air before them, and 
wliose; united voices rose to the sky, was coming from the city of Ceres, on 
its retam from Athens, after the celebration of that ceremony. As Attica was 
now abandoned by the Greeks, this appearance seemed more than human.' 
He foletold, at the some time, that if the dust and sound moved toward 
the Gods themselTM vrere coming to fight against the , Great King, 
and th|t the destruction of his host was inevitable. 





SACRED WAY 


The road on which this procession then seemed to move, and to which wo 
shall digress from our mountain position for a short time, in our way to 
Eleusis, the place from which it appeared to come, is in some respects the 
most remarkable in Greece. It witnessed, year by year, in the autumnal 
season, the solemnity to which wx have just alluded. Along it at that lime, 
on the sixth day of tlie Eleusinion mysteries, the figure of Bacchus, — not the 
Theban deity, but the youthful son of Ceres and the giver of the vine to man, 
— crowned with a clinplet of myrtle, and holding a torch in his hand, was 
carried in procession ; he was followed over hill and plain by thousands of 
worshippers, clad in festal attire, wearing garlands of leaves of the ivy, and 
chanting his praises in strains of harmonious adoration. 

The stone pavement of the ancient road which this procession followed, 
still remains entire in some parts of the plain near the sea-coast ; on its 
surface the tracks of tluj wjieels which passed over it in former days are yet 
visible. They remind us of the slow trains of Eleusinian cars in whicli the 
women of Athens were conveyed along it from their own city to that of Eleusis, 











TO ELEUSTS. 


But not merely the women of Athens, — tlie rnotliei-s of Miltiacles, of 
Ciiiion, of Themistocles, and of Pericles, — not only have the youth and men 
of that city juissed over this paved way, to visit and participate in the most 
august ceremony of the heathen world ; tlieso stones have also been trodden 
by the feet of her poets> her statesmen, and Jier philosophers, all tending to 
the sonte place, and on the same eiTand ; and not merely have they been 
traversed, by them, but also by Kings and Princes, by Satraps of Asia and by 
Monarchs of Egypt, by Consuls and Pnetors of Rome, and by lier wise, 
and and learned men, — by her Augustus Ctesars, her Ciceros, 

her Horaces, and her Virgils, — going on their way to Eleusis to pay their 
homage to the awful Deities of that place, and to receive, as they believed, 
by initintioii into the mysteries of their worship, a clearer knowledge of the 
most abstruse and pei*l)lexing questions which could he presented to the intel- 
lect of Man, and also a fuller assurance of their own felicity in the present and 
future world. 

Tlris road on whicli we are now travelling presents a remarkable contrast 
in character, s(?cncry, and circumstances, to that of the Capital of Italy which 
boro the same name as ibis which leads from Athens to Eleusis. liCt the 
Sacuied Way of Athens be compared with the Sacred Way of Rome. These 
two roads are, as it were, representations of the peculiar character, genius, and 
influence of the. people to which they respe^^tively belong. Each of them 
(exhibits to the eye and mind of the spectator tvtiversing them, the objects 
which would he selected as the most appropriate characteristics of the pursuits 
and tastes, the qualifications and the achievements, by which the two Nations 
were more peculiarly distinguished.^ 

The Via Sacra of Rome starts from the Colosseum ; it passes under Arches 
ofTrfumph; it traverses the Roman Forum, and tenninates in the Capitol. 
Thus it begins its course with pointing to the scene of tlie gladiatorial shows 
which aflbrded a savage pleasure to the assembled thousands of the imperial 
city in that vast Amphitheatre, that splendid shame of Rome. By the 
triumphal arches which span it, it refers to the military conquests which 
gaine^ for Rome the title of Mistress of tlie World ; it speaks of the cal’s of 
the conqueror, of the chains of the captives who passed over it ; of the 
trinm|bal processions of victorious armies which moved along it, laden with 
spoil |md decorated iwith tiTophies won from the most distant regions of the 
earth.! Again, the Rosti*a and Senate House of the Forum through which it 
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passes, supply a memorial of the grave eloquence and dignified wisdom which 
controlled the people and guided the senate of Borne ; of that eloquence 
and wisdom which governed provinces, and ratified peace, and dictated laws, 
and indited rescripts to foreign kings and nations; and, lastly, from the 
summit of the Capitol, — whither all these triumphal processions tended, as to 
the goal and limit of their course, to ofihr prayers and spoU and ^auks, after 
their victories, to the Capitoline Jove,— a voice seems atidibly , to declare 
that the consummation of the hopes and aspirations of Borne was Military 
Qlory ;■ — that conquest and empire were her Mysteries ; tliat they weye the 
Temple to which she marched along her Sacred Way ; that ^this was the initia- 
tion by which she raised hersetf above the nations of the earth, — this the 
Apotheosis. by which she became partaker of the immortal dignity of her own 
Deities. 

But the Sacred Way which led from Athens to Eleusis was of a very 
different character. It issued from the western and principal gate of the 
Athenian city into the most beautiful of her suburbs ; here, in the C'ernmeituis, 
08 it was called, were the monuments of her great men, — monuments decorated 
with the ornaments of poetry and of sculpture. Among these monuments the 
funm^ orations were spoken over the graves of those who had fallen in their 
country’s cause, Which rUode their fa;^ ah object of cougratulatioh rather than 
of grief to tb^r survivors tihd friends. It, then pursued its course through the 
Olive Groves of Plato and the Academy; it crosSed tlie stream of the Cephissus ; 
it mounted the hill ofiEgaleos it passed hy tlie temples of Apollo and Vcniis, 
and descended into the Sacred Plain-; it rim through a long avenue skirted 
by the tombs of priests, and poets,, and philosophers ; it coasted the Bay of 
Eleusis, which,— girt as it is on idl sides by ihajestic mountains, except where 
two narrow channels on the east and west side of the i^ay forms the Island of 
Solamia,— presents the appearance of a heautilhl lake. At length, in the termi- 
nation of its course, the Sacred Way arrived, at the foot of tlie ample hill of 
Eleusis, .eroded witii marble porticoes fmd <»pftciuus courts, and with the 
stupendous pile of the temple of Ceres, celebrated as the work of the most 
skilful mrchitects, alike venerable for its sanctity and its mysteiies, aAl 
claiming' for Eleusis the title of the religions Capital of Gicece. In its course 
it had passed within sight of Colonus on the right> and of Salamis on tlie left, 
one the- hi^fpiocu of Sophocles, and the other that of Euripides; and it 
ended at Eleusis, whibb was the native ciiy of ^Eschylus. 
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OF ROME AND OP ATHENS. 


Thus did the Sacred Way, in its commencement, its career, and its conclu- 
sion, make an appeal to those peculiar objects botli of nature and of art wliich 
obtained for Athens a moral, intellectual, and religious supremacy over tl)c 
nations of the world, of greater extent and permanence than that military sway 
which was exercised over them by the invincible arms of Rome. Few vestiges 
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now lemain of the temple of C^EES at EtEtmis. It stood on an elevated plat- 
form the eastern extremity of the, ro(A cm which the city was built. It was 
apprC^hed by a portico similar to that at the western side of the Acropolis of 
Atheils. Thus these two PkopyiaKA, which were due to the administration of 

■^5 ’ ' 

Peric|BB^ looked towards each other. The entrance through tliis vestibule led 
to another of smaller dimensions, which opened into a vast inclosure, in which 
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JEsciiyhw was BUflUHOned before tbe reUgiowa tijibunal of the Areopagus at 
AthenB, on ft chatge. of haying divulged, in one of bis dramas, tlio secrets which 
were revealed to the initiated in this, place ; the tMveiler jPanaanios was cau- 
tioned in a dream, not to oommobioofevthe irdbrnaation he received here re- 
specting the, mystical signification of , some"' of objecte of adoration at 

Eleusis ; and the e-xpregsions hf Horace on; the same subject appear to be 
another indication of ihh awe with which meti shrunk , in Ulose days from the 
sacrilege, of which he who made such reVelatiohB was supposed to he guilty. 
It wouldj therefore, be a vain and presiitoptuous enterprise to attempt to 
describe at this time what they who could best tell were least wilh'ng to express. 

But some of the external oirciiinstances w^liich attended the celebration of 
the Elen®inian' Mysteries are not involved in the same obscurity. We are still 
enabled, while standing within the sacred inclosure, and on the^ marble pave- 
ment of the temple of Ceres, to revive in our minds and describe some of the 
sceUes which gave to this place, in ancient times, a solemnity and a splendour, 
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the impression of which was never erased from the memory of those who had 
ojice felt its influence. 

The fifth day of the Sacred Festival w^is distinguished hy a magnificent 
procession of the initiate<l, who w^re clad in purple robes, and boro on their 
heads crowns of myrtle : tlie Priests led the way into the interior of the temple 
through the southeiia portico which has been described* 'I’he Worshippers 
followed ill pairs, each bearing a torch, and in solemn silence. Put the evening 
of the tenth day of this august pageant was the most remarkable: it brought 
with it the consummation of the mystic ceremonies. On this day tlie initiated 
were admitted for the first time to a full enjoyment of the piivileges which the 
Mysteries conferre<l. Having gone tlirough the previous rites of fasting and 
of purification, they were clad in the sacred fawn-skin, and led at even-tide into 
the vestibule of the Temple. The doors of the building itself were as yet 
closed. TJieii the profane were commanded by the priests, with a loud voice, 
to retire. The worshippers remained alone. Presently strange sounds were 
heard; apparitions of dying men ivere seen; lightnings flashed through 
the thick darkness iii which they were enveloped, and thunders rolled 
around them ; light and gloom succeeded each other with iMipid interchange. 
After those preliminaries, the folding doors of the Temple were thrown open. 
Its interior shone with one blaze of light. The votaries — whoso senses were 
entranced in a visionary dreMm~were then led to the feet of tJie Statue of tluj 
Goddess, which was clad in the most gorgeous attire; in this presence their 
temples >vere encircled by tbe hands of the priests with the sacred wreath of 
myitlo, which was intended to direct their thouglits to the myrtle groves of the 
bleskal, in those happy isles, to which they would be carried after death : their 
eyes were dazzled with vivid and beautiful coloui’s, and their ears (rharmed 
with melodious sounds, rendered more enchanting to their senses by their 
contrast with those appalling and ghastly clgects which had just before been 
exhibited to them. They were now admitted to behold visions of the 
Creation of the Univei-se, to see the workings of the divine agency by whiidi 
the Inachine of the world was regulated and controlled, to contemplate the state 
of si^ciety which prevailed upon the earth before the visit of Ceres to Attica, 
mid' to witness the introduction of agriculture, of sound laws, and of gentle 
man|i6i*s, which followed the steps of tlie goddess; to recognize the immor- 
tality of the soul, as typified by the concealment of com sown in the earth, by 
its revival in the green blade, and by its full ripeness in the golden harvest ; 
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or, as the same idea was otherwise expressed, by the abduction of Proserpine, 
the daughter of Ceres, to the region of darkness, in order that she might pass 
six months beneath the earth, and then rise again to spend an equal time in the 
realms of light and joy. They were then invited to view the spectacle of 
that happy state in which they tliemselves, the initiated, were to exist here- 
after. These revelations displayed the greatest happiness to which, it was 
imagined, man could aspire in this life, and assured him of such bliss as 
nothing could exceed or diminish, in the next. 

We retrace our steps eastward to our station on Mount .(Egaleos, and, pur- 
suing its range in a northerly direction, we arrive at the north-west angle of 
the plain of Athens, and at the road which leads from it into Bmotia through a 
narrow defile formed by Mount ^galeos on the south, and Fames on the 
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north. The pass of Pbyle is one of sav^ grandeur t—^-rooks juid trees, a^d 
torrents, mingled imvild confusion. 

The fortress which guarded, this pass, still preserves its ancient name ; it 
hangs over one of the numerous precipices of. the defile, adding not a little 
to the natural beauty of the scene. Its walls and towers still remain in nearly 
'^the siune state as when, in the month of September, B. c. 404, it received 
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the future deliverer of Athens, Thrasybulus, who was here besieged by his 
opponents, and sallied forth from its gates with a small force to eject the 
Thirty Tyrants from the city, and to raise Athens from the state of degradation 
to which it had been reduced by the Lacediemonians at the close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian wirtr. From the lofty eminence on which this castle stands, the eye 
enjoys a magnificent prospect of the Plain and Citadel of Athens, — from which 
Phyle is distant about ten miles — objects whicli, thus presented to their gaze, 
doubtless inspired Thrasybulus and liis followers with patriotism and courage, 
and stimulated them with an enthusiastic desire to liberate their country from 
the unworthy bondage in which it was enthralled. 

Prom Phyle, Thrasybulus descended into the Athenian Plain, with a band 
of seven hundred men. His first aim was the town of AcHAUNii, which 
lies at the south-east of that fortress. It is six miles from Athens, and was the 



largeiBt and most important of tbe one hundred and' seventy-four Demi, or 
Borc^ghs, of Attica. Here he defeated his antagonists ; this victory enabled 
him |o proceed *without interruption to the harbour of Athens, tlie Pirceus, from 
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wliieh he expelled the forces of the Tyrants, and was thus furnished with the 
means of effecting an entrance into the city, and of rescuing it from their hands* 
The name of Aclianue is connected with one of the earliest and most ugree- 
ahle of the surviving productions of the great comic poet of Athens. Its size 
and its situation, — the former placing it, ns has been said, at the head of the 
municipal towns of Attica, the latter exposing it to aggression from all the 
routes which led the liacodaunonians across the Athenian frontier, and which 
converged, ns it were, at the walls of Acharme, — were no douht the reasons 
which suggested to Aristophanes the choice of inliabitants of Acharnie as fit 
representatives of the sufferings which were undergone by the agricultural 
population of his country at the cornmeiieement of the Pefoponhesiap war, and 
which Uie citizens of this place were no eager to avenge. The view which is 
presented to us from our position at Phyle, reminds us very significantly of 
the particular privatioiis which were sustained by them, when compelled, as 
they then vrere, to quit their farms and homes, and to take up tlieir abode in 
confined dwellings within the walls of the city. It shoves ns, hencalh this hill, 
tim vineyards which they cultivated, which supplied them with occupation and 
refreshment, and which were rudely laid waste by tlio violence of the invader : 
it exhibits to us the farms which furnished them with all the necessaries of 
life; it shows us the site of the riiral shrines and altars before Avliich, at tlic 
of the vintage, or of harvest, they paid their grateful homage to tlio 
protecting Pci ties of the soil; and we look upwards towards the mountain 
which they often ascended, to collect among its thickets the freight of holm- 
oak, lentisk, and other brushwood, which formed, when converted into char- 
coal, m important object to the Acharuians of traffic and of use. 

l^eumiug our position on Mount I^irues, we pursue our couise along the 
ridge of that mountain in an easterly direction. We are now following the 
line of the northeni frontier of Attica. To cemparo sm»il]er things with great, 
Mount Pames was to tliis couhtry wliat the Alps are to Italy. Put not merely 
was this mountain range a line of natural demarcation, which severed the land 
of Attica on the south from the tale of Pmotia on the nortli — so that inwall 
the political revolutions which this comity undemen^ during the period of 
its independence, this distinction was never erased— but also, wlnit is more 
remarkable, it stnved, jf we may so say, as one of the degrees^ or parallels of 
latitude which tvere drawn on the surface of the intellectual Map of Greece. 
It w>is like a long and lofty Wall built in a beautiful garden, and stretching 
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from east to west, along and ap the smth side of which fruit-trees and flower- 
ing plants? are trained, which deck it with their bright blossoms of white, red, 
and purple, with their luxuriant foliage, and their golden produce, all of which 
are rendered more beautiful by the cheerfulness of tlie sun beaming upon them 
in full lustre ; while the north side of the same wall is cold and blank. So, 
while in Attica, on the south side of Mount Fames, the intellect of man 
flowered and ripened, as it were, in a Phteacian garden, teeming wdth mental 
pmduce, and flourishing in a peri)etual spring — on the other side of the same 
hill the picture was reversed. Boeotia, the country on the north of Mount 
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Fames, was as remarkable for its intellectual barrenness^ os Attica was tor its 
iutcUectual fertility : Attica was syuonymous with inteHigence, Bceotia was 
proverbial for its reverse. But in respect of physical fecundity, Attica 
was fer inferior to IhBOtia. It seemed as if Nature, which made Attica a 
country of sterile lulls and cliffs, and gavf rich fields and pastures to Bceotia, 
had desired to adjust the balance, by drying intellectual wealth in the one 
oase.Vfiere she had conferred phymcal, and by compensating for the absence 
of pltysioal, •by’ the ..abundance nf i^telleotuisl, in the other. 
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AntMiO{k^We8, in . bis Play of tljo^.NEPHEt^j firings his goddesaes, the 
t}i^ heights of, Jdownt; Fames, when, in compliance with the 
inf heatioB BocrateSj they descend to fisit the earth. Quitting their aerial 

a^on :bn 'this lofty mountdiBij-they soar over the Athenian Plain, they hoat 
a^bs the : p^ed hiH of tt^ASETros, at the north-east extremity of the 
city, imd ohovi^'the town itself; and the rock of the Acropolis, they fly over 
ind Bl} lost alight on the stage of the Theatre, on tlie south 
side of the ci^del; ; Before they commence their flight, they join their voices 
in it‘“ choral . Strain, replete ^th poetical beauty, which furnishes conclusive 
e^denoe tlmt the poet who coibposed it might have been as distinguislicd for 
Iyi|^; as he was for his dramOtlo excellence ; that, in a word, he might have 
been a Pindar^ if ho ^d not been an Aristophanes. 

While listening to tbei.he«watifiil language and melodious harmony of this 
song, the audience . migbC alnmst imaginei itself to be placed in the same 
elevated position supposed to he occupied by those who united in giving 
it utterance; and thence it might seem to contemplate the noble and fair 
spectacles which they tliete see and describe. With the Choras of Clouds, 
it might suppose itself looking down upon the objects of which they speak 
as '^en visible to themselves — to see die land of Pallas stretched out below 
thotn, aud^he lofty Temples and Statues of Athens at their feet; to trace the 
Ipi^s^di^us of worshippers in fest^' atrdy traversing the hills to the Sacred 
kl^sieriea of ElousisjJ to folloaf tite -saOred processions winding through the 
StfSets to tile Acropolis of the Athenian city; to witness the banquets and 
sabrifidsS on. solemn holidays; to behold the crowds seated in the Theatre 
at tl^ begihtuhg of spring, wiuio^ng the dances tuid;Us^ning to the melodies 
whi^: ^ere gave an additionot^^chonn to Abtycasowldf, festivity and joy. 

l^onnt Fames Was tfe ^ h^rier wWch protected the Athenian terri- 
tory, from foreign inyasioh Qi^^'tbe north. ;''^ut, as a military fortress, when it 
falls into the hanth* of Wh en^y, becdg^;;t^e cause of danger to those whom 
it.wap before afecHstdtaiefl^^ to mountain, when the foes of Attica 

haid oh^ned possession of d'^nghb^^on it, proved as much fraught wjth 
psl^ 'ItQ the d^dienian.d^^,t^di'hy hefoii/^^ productive of advantage. 

'■' -'I’vdrSduig 9 ur obu^i&raasiw'^^aldhg;^. heights, we arrive at a point, about 
nnles diisj^t flrdnt^'the above descnlied, and discover the 

ruins of some ancient walls on a ciroulu imd isolated hill, near the. little 
village of Tat6i,. anCjwhich .projecte !|he; mountain where w'o now ore. 
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It stands at a distance of twelve miles to the north-east of Athens, and is 
clearly visible from it. It also commands n view of the whole Athenian plain. 

These ruined walls of which we speak are the remains of tho celebrated 
fortress of Deck LEA. In the year b.c. 41Jb the nineteenth of tho Pelopon- 
nesian war, this hill was fortified by the Laoedtemonians, at the instigation of 
Alcihittdes, and under the command of their general, Agis. From that time 
forth to the conclusion of the war, they remained during the winter months 
within the Athenian frontier, instead of retiring from it at that season, as they 
hud fonnerly done with tho intention of returning to invade it again at tl)e 
commencement of spring. 

I The particular position also which they occupied on this eminence of Mount 
I Pomes, furnished them with the opportunity of laying waste the most pro- 
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(luctive pm-ts of the Athenian plain, and of maintaining themselves with its j 
resources : it enabled them als<j to intercept tho supplies ’which were conveyed j 
from Euheea to Athens, and to reduce tljeir enemies to the necessity of aban- j 
douiag the direct and expeditious route across the mountain passes of Fames, 
for the circuitous passage round the Suntan promontorj-. P’rom these circum- 
stances it arose that, nine years after its occupation by the Lacediemonians, 
this (^all hill proved fatal to the liberty of Athens. 
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PHYLE AND DECELEA. 


Beceka was a Spartan camp in the most important part of Attica. A year 
only before its occupation, the comic poet of Athens hod exhibited to an 
audience of his fellow-citizens a city built in the air by two Athenian emi- 
grants, for the purpose of intercepting, in its passage from earth to heaven, 
the sacrificial steam which arose from the altars of men to the mansions of the 
Gods. When the inhabitants of Athens enjoyed the spectacle of this aerial 
town, presented to their eyes in that drama, they little thought that they were 
about to suffer in the sanui way from the erection of a similar bamer in their 
own territory. The Dccelea of Agis and the Lacedaemonians proved to Athens 
itself, what the Nephelococcygia of Peisthetierus and Euelpides was in the 
fiction of the Aristoplianic comedy to its Deities. 

It is worthy of remark, that the two principal passes from Attica to 
Bceotia, over Mount Pames, were guarded by two forts, one at the north-west 
and the other at the norU^ -eastern angle of the Athenian plain, and nearly 
equidistant from Athens and from each other. These are Phyle and Dccelea. 
The remains of both are still distinctly visible. I'hey are both distinguished 
by the important figure which they make in Atluuiian history. Both liave 
now been noticed. The latter, as lias been observed, was one of the main 
causes of the decline and fall of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war: by means of the former she was raised again frf:in the degradation into 
which she had then sunk, \Vhat she lost by Decelea and the treachery of 
Alcibiades, she recovered by Phyle and the patriotism of Tlmisybnlus. 

Not far from Decelea was the important town of AmuDN/R, one of the 
twelve independent and confedernto cities of which the Athenian Republic 
was composed before the age of Theseus, who united them in ono com- 
munity, of which Athens was the head. It is not unworthy of observation, 
that, while Decelea was connected with the calamities and subjugation of 
Athens, and with the misfortunes and indignities whicli she suffered at the 
bands of her rival Sparta, it was from the neighbouring town of Aphidnee that 
three individuals issued, who liberated from a state of bondage both of these 
states. The same city, which gave Tyrt.eus to liacediemon, sent Harmodius 
and Akjstooeiton to Athens. They were all natives of Apliidiia). It was also 
at Aphidm© that Helen was concealed, when she was brought by Theseus into 
Attica. Here she was discovered by her brothers Castor and Pollux, who were 
guided to the spot by the inhabitants of Decelea. Thus these two places are 
connected with each other, and with the earliest traditions of Attica. 




Standing on a'spot wliioh derives from these circnmslunces an interest of 
no ordinary nature, looking upon the soil and surrounding objects of a place 
wliioh has been honoured by the presence of persons whom Time has invested 
with mysterious dignity, and wliose names have been famous in the moutlis of 
men for three thousand years, — a scene which has been visited by Tlieseus, 
by the Dioscuri, and by Helen,— and at the same time surveying the distant 
Plaiii of Athens — which from this lofty eminence we command — stret<3hing 
from; the liills of Pames to the harbour of the Pireeus, we arc naturally led to 
induige in speculations on the aspect which this country wore at that distant 
epoch, and on some of the most important vicissitudes, subsequent to that 
time,' which it has undergone. Blended with fable as the narratives of that 
peri<>d are, and prone as the inhabitants of Attica were to enhance their 
natic^al glory by adorning its annals with fictitious embellishments, yot it 
is not difficult to trace some footsteps of truth in those legendary records, 
which have been handed down to us, of the most distant ages of their 
histQlry. 

earliest monarch of this country, whose name is preserved, is Cecuops. 
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Backward, beyond him, liistorical tradition did not go, He was, therefore, an 
Autochthon or Indigenous — the offspring of the earth. The fom under 
which he was on that account represented has been above noticed. In his 
days, it is said, the Gods began to <'hoose favourite spots among the dwellings 
of men for their own residence, or, as the expression seems to mean, particular 
Deities were worshippeil with special homage in particular cities. It was at 
this time, then, that Minkkva and Neptune strove for the possession of 
Attica. The (piestion w-as to he determined by the natural principle of priority 
of occupation. Cecrops, at that period the King of the country, was called 
upon to arbitrate between them in this controversy. It was asserted by 
Neptune, that ho had appropriated the territory to himself by planting his 
Trident on the rock of the Acropolis at Athens, before the land bad been 
! claimed by Minerva. He pointed to it there standing erect, and to the salt 
spring which had then issued, and was flowing from the fissui'e of the cliff 
which had opened for the reception of the trident. 

On the other linnd, Minerva alleged that she had taken possession of the 
i j coHnti7 at a still earlier peiiod tlian had been done by the rival deity. Blie 




appealed, in support of her claim, to the Olive, which had sprung at her 
command from the soil, and which was growing near the fountain produced 
by the hand of Neptune from the same i)lace. 

Cecrops was required to attest the truth of bei* assertion. He had been 
witness of the act; and he decided in favour of Minerva, who then bectuuc 
Uie tutelary Deity of Atliens. 

It is hot diffloolt to perceive that in this tradition a record is preserved of 
rivalry — produced by the form and the situation of Attica itself — between the 
two classes of its population, the one devoted to maaitime pursuits, and aiming 
qt commercial eminence, the other contented with its domestic resources, and 
preferring the tranquil and unambitious occupations of agricnlture and pastoral 
life, which were typified by the emblematical symbol of peace. The victory of 
Minerva, which it commemorates, is a significant expression of the condition of 
this country, and of the habits of its people, before the days of Themistoclcs. 

Again as a settled form of religious Worship may bo inferred from this 
tradition to have commenced at the period to which it relates, so we may reason- 
ably conclude that the influence of Law was then felt, and that the sanctions 
of Justice were recognized, by a people whose king was called upon to decide a 
suit in which the parties at issue were two rival Deities, and who founded his 
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decision upon that principle of equity, on which the safe tenure of property 
depends. The same inference is supplied by the mythological narration, that 
when, during the reign of CeCTbps, tuiother Deity, Mars, was accused of homi- 
cide, the court, before which; he was brought to be tried upon that charge, was 
the Athenian tribunal of the AnKoPAGrTs. 



We do not moan to assert that the legends to which we are alluding are the 
productions of the periods to which they refer ; but, granting that they first 
made their appearance in a later age, still if we trace them in the chronological 
order in which they are presented to our notice by the Athenians themselves, 
we may fairly regard these mythological legends as historical expressions of 
popular opinions, entertained by those who had the best opportunities of form- 
ing tliem concerning the different stages of their own history. Much histo- 
ricsjl ore may be smelted from mythologies minerals. 




HISTOaiCAL SENSE OP 


Proceeding further in our Mytliical inquiries, we seem to recognize the 
trace' of «h attempt to unite the inhalitaute of the Hille with those of the 
Plains of Attica, — \vho before this period had been at variaiice with 

each other,~»in the tr^tion which records that the successor of 

Ceorops, married Pedias, and that the issue of tiieif wedioclt, was Aithis; — 
in other words, that Attica was then formed hy the union .of the two districts 
which are aptly signified hy the particular names, — the one signifying rugged, 
the other, belonging to tlm plain, — which are there assigned to Cranaus and 
his wife. 

This state of prosperity does not appear to have been of long duration ; for 
Atthis is said to have died in early youth; and the flood of Deucalion is related 
to have inundated the countiy during the reign of Cranaus, who was himself 
driven from the throne by the king next in succession, whose name AmpJiic- 
tiou, — a collector of •neighbouring people in one community, — appears to 
indicate an attempt made in this, the next age, to organize afresh the social 
elements which had been disturbed by the convulsions of the previous genera- 
»aon, and to combine them together in one body. 

This design seems to have been attended with success, and to have pro- 
duced results favourable to the cultivation of the arts of civilized life. For the 
immediate successor of Amphiction, and the representative of the state of the 
Athenian nation, as it existed in that period, was Ericthonius. It seems 
reasonable to consider these Attic kings as personifications, if we may so call 
them, of the Athenian people, in the difterent eras of their early history. 
Ericthonius was, in the language of mythology, the son of Vulcan and 
Minerva; or, as that tradition may be interpreted, it was in this age and under 
its auspices that the manual labours which enjoyed the patronage of those two 
Deities, began to attract the attention, and to assume the importance which 
afterwards rendered them the source of oMuence and of glory to the possessors 
of the Athenian soil. 

Not inconsistent with this account is the other tradition, which ascribes to 
Ericthbnius the honour of being the first to yoke four horses to a car, — a 
remarkable circumstance in the barren land of Attica, where the horse was 
roared with dfflpulty, and maintained at considerable expense, and which was 
therefore the most expressive indication that could have been adopted of the 
greater diffusion of wealth, consequent on the suocessfiil cultivation of those 
arts and manufactures which began to flourish at this period. 


The tranquillity which then prevailed, — a tranquillity expressed by the fact 
that Erietlionius was succeeded by liis son, — not only conduced to the progress 
and successful devekqraent of the Arts, but led to the adoption of new inodes 
of tillage, which enriched the Athenian Imsbandman with a greatly increased 
variety and abundance of agricultural produce derived from his owu soil. 

Therefore it is that the visits of Ceuks and of Bacchus, the givers of Corn 
and Wine, are said to have been paid to Attica at this time. Perhaps, too, we 
may be allowed to assume, as another result from the peaceful character of 
tlie period, that greater attention was given to the appearances of Nature, to 
the vicissitudes of the elements, and to the forms and character of the other 
objects of Creation, than had hitlierto been tlie case; and that the legends in 
which the Monarch of that time, Erietlionius, is raised after his death to a 
place among the celestial constellations, as the Hrniochus, or Charioteer — an 
honour in which his contemporary, IcAiius, the entertainer of Bacchus on the 
occasion of his visits to Attica, as well as his daughter Erigone, are admitted 
to participate, — are proofs of the observation with which tlie phenomena of 
the heavens were then regarded ; while the story of Tereus and Procne and her 
sister Philomela, which belongs to the same period, suggests the belief that the 
more humble creatures of the animal world were not treated with neglect. 

A new and important era of Athenian histoi7 commences with the reign of 
Theseus, whose name gives rise to these remarks, to which we Tvill now 
direct our thoughts. 

Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, in his revision of the Homeric Poems, is said 
to have interpolated a verse which characterized Theseus and his friend Piri- 
thpiis as sons of the immortal Gods ; and he is also alleged, by the historian 
who makes this assertion, to have expunged a line from the works of Hesiod, 
which mentioned a fact not very creditable to the memory of the Athenian hero, 
nufeely, the circumstance that he was induced, when returning from Crete to 
Athens, to abandon Ariadne on the island of Naxos, That the Athenians them- 




selves felt a personal interest in all that concerned the history and character of 
Theseus, would appear from these circumstances, as well as from other evidence. 
The incidents of his stoi^ which reflected honour upon him were subjects of 
national pride to them : tjiey strove with him, as it were, in his struggles, 
fought by his side in his battles, and triumphed in his conquests. He was, in 
a word, the ancient People of Athens personified. This being the case, the 
narrative of bis adventures and exploits become nn object of peculiar 
interest, not so much as presenting facts of liistorial value in themselves, 
but as exhibiting to our eyes a picture of the ancient population of Attica, as 
drawn by one of themselves, and retouched and embellished by the hands of 
their posterity. 

It is not hereby intimated that all belief in tlie incidents of the biography 
of Theseus, as detailed in the popular records of Athenian tradition, is vain and 
groundless : it is, on the contrary, more rational to suppose, that a people 
eminently distinguished for its critical perception of propriety in all the imita- 
tive arts, would not have failed,^ in this national portrait, to adopt a real 
model, and to sketch from it an oittlino quite inconsistent with tlie truth ; 
and that subsequently it would have studiously endeavoured to fill up 
the lineaments thus correctly drawn, with lights and shadows harmoniously 
adapted to them, and have been cureful to introduce nothing that was not 
in due keeping with the tone and character of the age to which the subject 
belonged, 

As a proof qf this assertion, may refer to those particular circumstances 
in the life of Theseus, which exhibit him and his countrymen in an unfavour- 
able light. His biography is not a mere panegyric. It records his ingratitude 
to Ariadne, and the ingratitude of his country to him. In it the Athenian 
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hero abandons his benefactress on a desolate shore; and he is driven by 
the Athenians from his kingdom into exile on the baiten rock of Scviios. 
The heroine, indeed, is soon rescued from her distress by the appearance of 
Bacchus, the deity of Naxos; but Theseus is left to die in banishment; and 
it was not until many centuries had elapsed, that his bones were dug up and 
brought with triumphal honours to his own city, and deposited there in that 
magnificent building which still survives in almost its pristine beauty to this 
day, and thus unites the age of Theseus with our own, and was both his Temple 
and his Tomb. 

The character of Theseus, as exhibited in the surviving remains of Athe- 
nian tradition, appears to be founded upon the basis of the life and exploits 
of a real individual, and may justly he considered as a representation partly 
historical and partly ideal of the condition of the Athenian people, when the 
age of Mythology was drawing to a close. 

Viewed in this light, it becomes, as it were, the Athenian theory of the 
state in wliich they were wont to contemplate themselves as existing at that 
early period of iljoir history; and thus the fabulous legends of his heroic acts 
assumed a imictical character. They became assertions of national power 
exerted for great and useful purposes in that age. His legislative enactments 
were expressions of their own civil polity at that time 

In these accounts Theseus is called tlie founder of the Athenian form of 
popular government. To him the statesmen and orators of later clays ascribed 
the origin of the political privileges enjoyed by those whom they addressed. 
He was said to have orgainzed the federal body of which the communities of 
Attica were members. He united them in a civil society, of which the old 
Cecropian town was the head. He gave to that city, which thenceforth became 
the capital of Attica, the name of Athens, He instituted the Panathenaic 
festival, to commemorate this act of union. . 

All these works attributed to Theseus seem to have been so ascribed to 
him, as the personified representative of the State. And not merely may his 
public acts be thus identified, as it seems, with those of the national polity, hut 
even his private relations appear to have been so modified as to express the. 
connection of the Athenian people with objects analogous to those which were 
contemplated by those relations. Thus the inviolable friendship which united 
Theseus and Pirith<5us seems to have represented the ancient national amity 
whidh subsisted between tlie two countries to which these two heroes belonged, 
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namely, Athens and Thessaly. Again, in the rivalries of the Athenian king 
was shadowed out the history of popular jealousies. The object ofjiis ambi- 
tion is represented as originating in a desire to emulate the deeds of his con- 
temporary and relative, -Pefcules. If the latter destroyed the monsteis which 
devastated the laud of Greece, Theseus did the same. If Hercules sailed in 
the Argo, Theseus belonged to the same crew. If he joined the lnint(u*s of the 
(Jalydonian boar, Theseus was there also ; if Hercules is clad in the skin of the 
lion of Nemea, Theseus wears the hide of the Marathonian bull ; if Hercules 
boars a club, so docs Theseus ; if the Olympian Games are founded by him, 
Theseus institutes the Isthmian ; if Hercules erects columns at Gadcs, Theseus 
dqe^ the some at the isthmus of Corinth, 

In all these particulars, the real competitors, whose emulation is expressed 
by them, ore not so much Hercules and Theseus, as the natwm of which these 
two heroes are .the representatives. They arc either Tljcbes and Athens, or 
Argos and Athens; and thus these legends are of value, as indicating the poli- 
tical relation which subsisted between these nations respectively at the period 
when the. traditions in question originated. 

The antiquity of a similar feeling of jealousy which estranged Athens from 
Sparta, is proved by the story which represents the Spartan Helen detained as 
a prisoner at Aidiidnee in Attica, and committed by Tlumeus to the custody of 
^thra, his toother> till his country is invaded by her tw^o brothers, Castor and 
Pollux^ ’whn fesoue hpt from her captivity. A different feeling was entert^ned 
by Ati^nb towards thep^ of Treesjan; and this is expressed by the tradi- 
rion under the tuition of bis 

father-ifr-liiw^ l^ttbe^ as he Is described, of 

that country j wSiab sends him W during his tern- 
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porary exile from Attica ; and which consigns Hippolytus, the son of Theseus 
and the Amazon Hippolyta, for his education to the same place. In con* 
nection with these accounts, it will be remembered, that Trcezen was the 



principal asylum of a part of the population of Attica, when driven from their 
country by the Persians before the battle of Kalaniis; and, 2}erhaps, these 
Athenian traditions themselves are allusive to that fact, and are grateful 
memorials of it. It may bo added, as a further indication of this intimacy, 
that Sphettus and Anaphlystus, two important cities on the western coast of 
Attica, are said, in mythological language, to be the sons of Troezen. 

Several instances have been referred to in which the superiority of Theseus 
over his rival Hercules is evinced. Hercules indeed remained without a 
competitor in deeds of physical force. The palm of greater excellence in 
athletic exercises was willingly conceded by the Athenians to Thebes ; and 
the eminence of Thebes in this respect was regarded by its more intel- 
lectual neighbours as one of the causes that conduced to give its inha- 
bitants a character which was neither to be envied nor admired. Hercules 
was'tlius no statesman; he framed no laws, settled no form of government, 
organized no religious dfc civil societies.-. But all these things were done 
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by Theseus. Above all, Hercules gave no encouragement to the arts, and he 
was often satirized on the Athenian stage for his clownishness and gluttony. 
Theseus was, on the other hand, the friend — he is called the cousin and 
brother — of Dsedalus, who formed the Cretan labyrinth for Minos, and who 
first endued statues with the powers of motion and of sight: Theseus was also 
the favourite, the son, of Neptune ; he built ships and encouraged commerce : 
he worked mines and coined money, and he was the personification of an 
accomplished citizen and enlightened statesman. In all these respects the 
balance is greatly in favour of the Athenian hero ; or, as it may be expressed in 
other words, in all the arts and sciences which elevate the thoughts and promote 
the welfare of man in social and civil life, the merits of Attica are asserted by 
these traditions to have far eclipsed the pretensions of her Boeotian neighbour. 
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To return from these excursions in the regions of the early history of 
this country to a survey of the scenery •which suggested tliciii — ^We pursue 
our course from Aphidnse, in an easterly direction, over the high larfd of 
Mount Fames till we arrive at the sea-coast, which is distant about ten miles 
from the ruins of that place. The cliffs above the shore present magnificent 
views of the channel of the Euripus, and of the bold and* rocky coast of 
Etthcea, sweeping in a varied line, and terminating at the south cn the hay 
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of Carystus, and in the noble summit of Mount Ocha. The country over 
which we pass in our way to the sea, and at a little distance from it, is covered 
with thick clusters of heath, arbutus, and lentisk : there are scarcely any trees, 
with the exception of the mountain-pine and the wild pear ; and no human 
dwelling is now visible. 





In this solitary scene, at about half a mile fi’om the sea anil tliree hundred 
feet above it, is a rectangular terrace, of which two sides, namely, those on 
the north and east, ai'e faced with massive blocks of white Pentelic marble, 
fitted to each other with the nicest symmetry. The eastern wall is one 
hundred and fifty feet in length : it rises eight feet above the soil below it, 
wbieh slopes gently to tho sea. 

This terrace was a Sacred Inclosure. On it two temples fonnerly stood ; 
they belonged to the city of Ehamncb, which lay below them on a circular 
knoll upon the sea-sbore. The direction in which they were placed was from 
north to south ; and the remains of both are ccusiderahle. Whether they ever 
existed contemporaneously in a perfect state is very uncertain. Had this 
been so, the buildings, as is clear .from their actual foundations, must have 
presented a very irregular and un-symmetrical appearance, for which there was 
no reason, inasmuch as the area around them is large and spacious. 

Of these two fabrics, that to the west consisted of a simple cella, built in 
anti$, as it is called ; that is, with but one portico, formed by two columns 
placed between two pilastere, in which the walls of the cella terminate. 




BOTH THE TEMPLES 


This temple w»is only thirty-five feet long, nnd twenty-one broad : it was 
oonetructed of polygonal masses of marble some portions are still standing 
of the four walls which formed the cells. The entrance to the temple was on 
the south ; on ouch side of it, under the portico supported by the two columns 
and anttti above-mentioned, was a marble throne, each having an inscription 
on the plinth, from which it appears, tliat the chair on the rifflit hand of the 
door was dedicated to Nfmesis, and that on the left to Themis. Witliin the 
temple was a marble statue of ancient workmanship, which represented the 
Goddess to whom the temple was dedicated. 
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Adjacent to this temple, on the east, stood a second building of the same 
kind, but of a much more magnificent style and of lunpler dimensions. It was 
a peripteral hexastple, that is, it was sun’ounded on all sides with columns, 
having six at each end ; namely,- at the pronaos, or front, on the south,%nd 
at the postkum, or hinder porch, on the north : there were twelve columns 
on each flank; in both the temples, these were of the Doric order. This 
latter temple measured seventy-five feet in lengtli and thirty-sSven in breadth. 
Within it, some fragments of a colossal statue ore still visible. 
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From the testimonies of ancient authors, especially Paiisonias, and from 
the fact, that the town of Rhammis, to which these temples belonged, was 
under the special patronage of the Goddess Nkmesis, and also from tlie 
language of an ancient inscription still extant in this larger temple, which 
speaks of an honorary statue of a young Athenian there dedicated to her, 
it appears that this latter building was consecrated to that Deity, This large 
and splendid building was the temple of Nemesis. 

The smaller fabric first noticed has generally been supposed to have been 
the Temple of Themes ; but there is no ground for this opinion, except the 
circumstance that one of the marble chairs, noticed above as standing in its 
vestibule, is inscribed to her: but it should be observed, that the chair on the 
left of the entrance is dedicated to Themis, while that on the right of it was 
sacred to Nemesis, In addition to this, — since the awkward position of the 
buildings with respect to each othex* suggests the belief that tliey never both 
existed in a state of integrity at the same time, and it is just to conclude that the 
patron Goddess of Rhamnus was never without a temple in this place^ from the 
time when the spot itself was first dedicated to her,~it seems reasonable to 
believe tlmt the older and smaller temple was also consecrated to the same 
Goddess. 

It appears, then, probable, that When this building fell into’ decay, — 
whether, from lapse of time, or, as is more likely, from hosiilo violence, — and 
when the inhabitants of Rhamnus had advanced in wealth and architectural 
skill, they then thought fit to erect another more magnificent and spacious 
temple in honour of thoir own Deity, while their respect for antiquity, and 
their veneration for the consecrated building, in which she had been w^or- 
sbipped by their forefathers, caused them to retain, in its actual state, the 
smaller and simpler fabric which stood by its side. 

The ruins, too, of this ancient temple, if it had been laid waste by human 
force, were perhaps preserved in their . dismantled condition for a particular 
purpose, for they appealed to the patriotic courage of the Rhamnusians against 
those who had thus treated them : and they conjured Nemesis, the Goddess of 
Retribution, by a silent and peipetual prayer, to aid them in repelling and 
chastising those enemies who had thus violated her dignity and profaned her 
worship. 


tt is impossible to contemplate the ruins of these temples, and the peculiar 
features of their site, without being impressed with a deep feeling of admira- 
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tion for the intelligent spirit Mrliich set npart this spot for purposes of religious 
devotion. Let us imagine this scene as it existed in former days. These 
buildings then stood on an inclosed terrace, supported by long and high walls 
of pure marble. This was their pedestal. They were surrounded by a sacred 
grove of green and fragrant shrubs, among which were statues and altars. 
One of these two buildings reminded the spectator of the simplicity of earlier 
days by its chaste and severe style : the other charmed him by the size and 
beauty of its structure, by its long lines of columns, its lofty pediments, the 
richness of its sculptured decorations, and by the brilliancy of the colouring 
with which they were adorned. Beneath them, at some distance, was the Sea : 
on its shore was the city of Ehamnus, one of the strongest and most impor- 
tant fortresses of Attica. The town stood on a low peninsula ; it was sur- 
rounded with lofty walls of massive stone, and was entered on the west by a 
gate flanks With tower^; on the southern side was its port. 

From dontempiating the picture which tJrese latter objects suggest to tlie 
imaginatioiit> — from ideal Visions of the military or naval preparations which 
the town of Bhamnus, now lying in xnim before us, was wont to witness in 
early days;-^from sights siidh as it then presented, of seamen hastening down 
to its port, and invited to embark there by a favourable gale; or of the crews 
of Athenian merchant ships, transporting their freight to warehouses on the 
quay ; or of travellers entering the gate of the* city, or issuing from it, — we 
turn again to the contemplation of a quieter scene, to the view of these 
beautiful temples, standing alone on their lofty platform amid the shadows 
and the silence of their consecrated grove. 

However mistaken its object, we cannot condemn, nay, rather, we cannot 
hut fervently approve and admire, the temper of that devotion which raised 
these two buildings, — one of grave simplicity, the other of sumptuous splen- 
dour, — in such a scene as this. We reverence the feeling which removed 
them from the turmoil of the city, sequestered them by a local consec^ration 
from all buildings devoted to traffic and to toil, and placed them in this tranquil 
spot, which invited the worshipper to them as a refuge from the stir of the 
streets below, to taste the pleasure and enjoy the fruits, if not of devotion, 
at least of meditation and repose ; we venerate the principle, — a principle, not 
of Paganism, but of a purer spirit speaking in a Pagan ago, — which in the 
dignified structure and in the hallowed and peaceful precittets^'of these temples 
at Bhamnus seems to have conceived and realized the idea of what we may be 
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allowed to call an arcliitectiiral Sabbath, such as a heathen could enjoy, and 
no Christian can despise. 

We recognize, therefore, in this place one of the most interesting specimens 
to be found on the soil of Greece of those Sacked Precincts, or Inclosures, 
which, from their elevation and retirement, gave additional beauty, dignity, 
and sanctity to the Temples contained within them, and which may suggest 
instruction to our own Architects and delight to modern times. We find, indeed, 
the same idea, which suggested such an arrangement, developed in other places 
on a grander scale, and with greater magnificence. In a certain sense the 
Acropolis of Athens was itself a hallowed Temenos, as such an inclosure w^as 
called ill the language of ancient Greece. The spacious grove of the Olym- 
pian Jove at Elis was another of the same kind. Another example is found 
in tlie walled platfoim at Eleusis, on which the Propyleca and Temple stood. 
Wc are presented with another at Epidaunis in Argolis, where not merely the 
Temple of JEsculapius and other consecrated buildings, but also the unrivalled 
Theatre of Polycletus, w^ere all grouped together within the same precincts. 
At Sunium, the fane of Mineiwa; at Pntrw, that of Diana; at Corinth, that 
of Pahcmoii ; at Megara, that of Jove ; at Sicyon, that of Hercules, — were 
combined with other fabrics in the same way. Nor was this practice limited 
to Greece. We discover it on the shores of Asia and of Sicily. At Priene, 
it was seen in the sacred buildings dedicated to Minerva Polias : it exhibits 
itself at Seliims, where four temples stand side by side on a raised terrace 
inclosed by walls: and no one can view the line of magnificent fanes still 
standing at Girgenti on their elevated platform, looking over the sea on one 
side, and the site of the ancient city, from which they are removed, on the 
other, without feeling a share of the pleasure and veneration with which they 
were contemplated by spectators and worshippers of ancient days, and which 
they inspired by their position. 

It is a distance of about six miles from Rhamnus to Marathon. The road 
descends from the heights of Mount Fames in a south-westerly direction. 
The plain of Marathon lies from north-east to south-west. It is nearly in the 
form of a crescent, the horns of which consist of two promontories, which 
project into the sea, and form its semicircular hay, which is of the same length 
as the plain — namely, six miles : the breadth of the latter, in the widest or 
central part of the crescent, is two miles. A line drawn from the middle of 
the arc of the bay, so as to cut the centre of the arc of the plain, will, if 
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produced, pass upward along a vallijy in which is the modem Village of Mara- 
thons, and down which a stream flows, which nearly divides the plain into two 
equal ports, and then falls into the hoy : on all other sides towards the land 
the crescent of the plain is hounded hy rugged limestone mountains, covered 
with pines, olives, and cedars, and low shruhs, such as lentisk, cypresses, 
and myrtles. Near each of the horns or capos of the northern and southern 
extremity of the plain are two marslies, overgrown with reeds and rushes : 
between the southern of these, and tlie central stream above mentioned, is a 
Tumulus — called Soh6, or the Mound — of red sandy earth, and ten yards in 
height, two hundred in circumference, and a thousand from the shorp. 



The plain is dry and hare, .consisting, chiefly, of arable land, and quite 
flat : there are no hedges nor houses upon it ; here and there is a small white 
.ijhopol, with a low door and narrow window, and in a ruinous condition; 
some oxen are seen . feeding in the southern marsh, and others ploughing on 
the plain; rarely is a vessel discovered at anchor in the hay, which is entirely 
exposed on' the east and south-east; its best anchorage is at the centoe and 
at the north west, where tlie depth is seven and eight ftUhoms, gradually 
decreasing to the shore. Such, now, is Ute aspect of the plaia of Marathon. 
Its distance from Athens is twenty-two miles. 





BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


The battle of Marathon, wliich preserved tJie liberties of Greece, and 
perhaps of Europe, from the dominion of Persia, was fought in the month of 
September, b.c. 490. The numbers of the combatants on each side cannot 
be accurately determined ; but the calculation seems most probable wdiich 
estimates the force of Athens at eleven thousand heavy-armed men, while that 
of Persia amounted to two hundred thousand. The Atlienians possessed 
neither bowmen nor cavalry, but the Persians abounded in both. The 
Athenian force was drawn up so as to extend from one side of the plain to 
the other, in order that the mountains on each flank of them might prevent 
the cavalry of the enemy from passing round to charge them in the rear. 
The right wing of the Greeks was commanded hy Callistratus of Apliidiiie, 
who was the polemarcb, or third of the nine Archons of Athens in that year : 
he was at the head of thu troops of the tribe iEantis. The whole Athenian 
force was so disposed that the members of the same tribe might fight near 
eacli otJicr, — a circumstance worthy of notice, and which conduced much to 
stimulate the exertions, and to increase the valour of all, by the honourable 
rivalry among the different tribes, and by the encouragement given by the 
rncmbci's of the same tribe to each other; which were the results aimed at and 
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naturally produced by such an arrangement. The tribe QEntus was led by 
Miltiodcs ; Aristwles was at the head of his own, Autiocliis; Tliemistocles 
commanded that of Leontis ; these two latter composed the Athenian centre. 
Its left wing was formed of Plateeans, amounting to one thousand men. The 
Athoniun line was two miles in length, tod about that distance from the sea- 
shore. That of the Pei*sians coincided in extent witli it, and was drawn up at 
ail e{|ua,I distance from it and from the sea. 

Tlio hiiltlet was commenced by the Athenians, who marchod with a rapid 
step over the mile of ground which separated them from the enemy. They 
were" the first among the Greeks who dared to attack the Persians, or even to 
endiire the sight of their armour, or to look them in the face on the field of 
battje: for iintil that day, the very name of Medes had struck a panic into the 
hearts of the dwcdlers of Greece. 

Both the wings of the Greek army were successful. The centre, whicli 
was the weakest part of the line, being necessiuily stretched beyond the usual 
length for the purpose above mentioned^ was broken by the Sac® and the 
Persians, who held the corresponding place of the enemy's force. The battle 
%$ted for many hours. Towards evening, the Greek wings returned from the 
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pursuit of tlioir opponents, and closed to intercept and attack the Persian 
centre in the rear. This they cftected. In the meantimo, their own centro 
rallied, and having formed itself again, it joined with tlie two wings in a charge 
upon tlio Persians from different directions, at one and the same time* They 
drove tl)o right wing of their opponents into the marsh, ajid their left and 
centre into the sea. They attempted to set fire to the Persian vessels in the 
bay, and succeeded in seizing seven of them. The greatest slaughter of the 
Persians took place in the two marshes; that of tlm Athenians in the plain 
between them : of the former, six thousand four hundred fell ; the latter lost 
only one hundred and ninety- two men. Thus ended the battle of Marathon. 

The plain of Marathon is described by Herodotus as one of the most 
favourable places in Attica for the operatioms of cavalry ; and for this reason, 
he alleged, it was recommended to the Persian generals by Hippias, the exiled 
Tyrant of Athens, who wae then in their arm^ both as the most convenient 
spot for the landing of their trodps, and also the most advantageous for an 
engagement with the JCthenians, whose force, at that time, consisted of 
infantry alone. It is clear that this character of the place must be qualified 
by certain restrictions ; for, as was evin(^ed by tlie result of tlie battle, the 
marshes af^ either extremity of :tlie plain render it not merely unfavourable, 
but, on the contrary, very incontimient for Ibat purpose which he is said to have 
had particularly in view wh^n he advised such .a selection. It seems most 
probable that the Persians, whose course hitherto, on their way to Gj eece, had 
been little else than a succession of victories, little dreamt that tliey sliould 
experience any check or opposition worthy of the name, in Inn ding on any 
point of the Athenian soil. They thought, as the same historian says, that 
those whom they saw marching rapidly against them, were impelled by a spirit 
of infatuation which drove them to certain destruction. They therefore 
directed their course to Marathon, as the newest place of any importance after 
their conquest of Euboea, not without reference indeed to the cliuructor of the 
spot, as more favorable for the disembai’kation of infantry, and for its 
operations, than other parts of Attica, but imagining that, however this might 
ho, there w^as hut little chance of their meeting any resistance from its iifliahi- 
tants, and none whatever of defeat. This confidence in their own strength, 
and the contempt of that of their adversaries, was as beneficial to their enemies 
as it was destructive to themselves. ^ 

Another disadvantage under which tlie Persians laboured, when compared 
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with their antagonists, and which much contributed to their defeat, was the 
circumstance that they had a place of refuge, and one etisy of access in case of 
their receiving a check from the Athenians : wliereas, their opponents, on the 
contrary, had all the benefit of despair. If the Athenians were not conquerors 
at Marathon, from Uiat time their cause >va8 lost, and their country enslaved. 
Had the Persian leaders, Datis and Artaphernes, lauded all their troops, and 
then set fire to their ships, the issue might have been different. In that case, 
Attica, and with it the Peninsula of Greece, might have become theirs, as the 
greater part of the Greek continent already was. 

Tlie arrangement of the Athenian forces on the field of battle, according 
to their respective tribes, has been already noticed. It was the same as that 
recommended by Nestor to Agamemnon on the plains of Troy. If we com- 
pare with this the fortuitous disposition of the Persian force, and the confused 
heterogeneous elements of which it was composed, varjing in origin, habits, 
costume, language, and interests, not one among them fighting for liberty, but 
for an absent monarph, yho had, perlmps, reduced their country to bondage, 
we recognize the important fact, that the Greeks had on their side n, moral 
force, wliicli made them, though few in number, superior to their adversaries. 

The season of the year, also, at which the battle was fought, and the time 
of day to which it was prolonged, were favourable to the Athenians. In 
tlie month of September, the marshes at the two extremities of the plain, in 
which tlie greatest carnage of the Persians took place, had probably been 
Saturated witli rain ; whereas, in the summer months they are nearly dry ; and 
Imd the battle been fought at that period of the year, they would have been 
as serviceable to the Persians, in giving, by their flat area, a greater extension 
to t|io plain, and by affording more room for their cavnli*y, and greater I'acili- 
tiesflj^r breaking through the eiiemy, and taking them in the rear, as they now 
pro^(^ pernicious to them. From the direction, also, of the plain, it hap- 
pen4d that at the crisis of the conflict, which was in the evening, the Greeks 
had; the sun behind them, wliilc it streamed in full radiance on tlie faces 
of their opponents. 

We have specified some of the moral and physical advantages which the 
Athenians enjoyed on the field of Marathon : they had also on their side 
certain religious ones, which are not to be forgotten. 

I^he place in whicli they fought was consecrated ground : it was dedicated 
to Hercules. As the Greeks at Thermopylte fought beneath the mountain, 
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SO at Marathon they contended on the plain, of that hero. Mount QSta was, 
as it were, a natural Altar, and Marathon a Temjjle of Hercules. It was 
here that his daughter Macahia offered herself up to death, as a victim for 


the liberty of her people. The fountain which supplied the marsh that was 
so destructive to the Persialjs, bore her name. Her example could not have 
been absent from the minds of the Greoks who were about to engage near it 
in a similar cause. And it was near.this stream that the sons of Hercules, by 
the assistance of the Athenian IGng of that time, routed the army of their 
enemy, Eurystheus. Again, it was at Marathon that Theseus, the prince and 
guardian hero of Athens, destroyed the monster which liad been brought by 
Hercules from Crete, and which had imaged Attica. 

It is evident that tlicse local recollections were not lost upon those who 
welcomed with , great gladness the promise of the pastoral Deity Panf — to 
whom a grotto on the rocks above the Plain of Marathon was subsequently 
dedicated, — that he would come from Arcadia to assist them in the battle in 
which tliey were now about to engage. In fact, these traditimis were blended 
in after-times with the historical features, and became a part of the real 
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scenery, of the battle of Marathon. This was shewn by the fresco in which 
the battle was represented by PaNiENUs, the cousin of Phidtas, on the walls 
of the PcECiLE, or Painted'‘i)orch, at Athens. In the back-ground were 
the Phoenician ships riding in the bay, and, nearer to the spectator, the 
Athenians were driving the Persians into the marshes and the sea; in the 
foreground of the picture, near Miltiades, Callimachus, and Cyncegeirus, the 
forms of Minerva, of Hercules, and that of Theseus, rising from the 
earth. 

To the traveller who visits the Plain of Marathon at this day, the two 
most attractive and interesting objects ore the Tumulus, or Mound, which 




has been described os standing between the two marshes, and about half 
a mile from the sea ; while at the distance of a thousand yards to the north 
of this are the remains of a square building, formed of large blocks of white 
marble, wliich now bears the name of Pyrgos, or the Tower, Beneath the 
former lie the remains of the one hundred and ninety-two Athenians who fell 
in the battle ; the latter is probably the site of the trophy of Miltiades. . 

It was a wise and noble thought to bui7 these heroes on the spot where 
they fell. The body of Callimaclius, the leader of the right wing, was interred 
among them ; and as they fought, arranged by tribes, in tlie field, so their 
asides now lie in the same order in this tomb. Even the spectator of these 
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days, who comes from a distant land, will feel an emotion of awe when looking 
upon this grand and simple monument, with which he seems, as it were to he 
Uft alone on this wide and solitary plain ; nor will he wonder tliat the ancient 
inhabitants of this place revered those who lie beneath it as Beings more thau 
humtu),— that they heard the sound of arms and the neighing of horses around 
it in the gloom of the night, and that the greatest Orator of the Ancient World 
swore by those who lay buried at Marathon os if they wore living Powers. 

Not only was Miltiades the leader of the Athenians od tMs. plmn, but it 
wee through his meims that they fought there at all. To him, therefore, they 
erected the honorary monument of which the remains have just been noticed. 
This troijhy of Miltiades, the remains of which are now before us, would not 
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suffer Themistocles to sleep. It disturbed his dreams, and stimulated him to 
imitate the deeds of the hero of Marathon. Such, os he himself said^wns 
the influence of this structure on bis mind, — such were the fruits of public 
honours in the heroic times ; — by honouring greatness, they created it. The 
trophy of hB^itiades on the plain of Marathon produced that nf Themistocles 
on the promontory of Salamis. 
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Of both of these gfeal battles, there existed visible merriorials on the spots 
Tw^here they were fought. But with respect to the manner in which their 
m&ory lias been preserved by other records, their fate has been vei7 different. 
The battle of Marathon was represented both in painting and in sculpture, — 
on the walls of the Poecilo in the Agora of Athens, and in the Temple of 
Victory on the Acropolis, on the frieze of wliich we still see the figures of the 
Persian combatants with their lunar shields, their bows and quivers, their 
curved scimitars, their loose trousers and Phrygian tiaras. But this has not 
been the case with the battle of Sahimis. This difference arose, we conceive, 
not from any pre-eminence of glory which the former^ enjoyed, — for in this 
respect Salamis.did not yield to Marathon, hut rather, as it seems, from the 
ilLssimilar nature of the two battles themselves. While the variety of attitudes 
and movements of combatants engaged in a conflict by land afforded ample 
scope to the artist for a display of his powers of conception and of execution, 
especially in his treatment of the human form, — the features and scenery of a 
sea-Jight, such as the long ships, their erect beaks, and their parallel lines of 
oars, were less tractable materials for the chisel and the pencil : their forms 
were too rigid, and too little susceptible of that ideal grace which is the soul of 
ui’t, to permit him to attempt a representation which would foil to enhance the 
gloiy of that memoi=‘able deed, and perhaps would even expose it to the 
lidiieule of his critical and fastidious countrymen. 

The same refinement of taste and love of imaginative beauty, the same 
impatience of reality when inconsistent with his own conceptions of symmetry, 
which induced the Artist at the sacrifice of histoiic truth, to exhibit, in the 
fricjze of winch wo have spoken, the Athenians at Marathpn with no otlier 
armour than their shields, and with no other covering or protection than a 
loose and flowing drapery, compelled him, it woiil^ seem, to absfein from any 
representation of the sea-fight of Salamis, which would, if executed, have 
either been true without being picturesque, or picturesque without being 
possible. 

But what Sculpture and Painting could not attempt another Art has 
accomplished. Among the combatants, both at Marathon and Salamis, was the 
tr(%ic Poet ^Eschylus. He left the battle of Marathon to be celebrated in the 
frescoes of the Porch, and on the frieze of the Temple ; but he immortalized 
Sahunis in verses which retain their original freshness, when the painting of 
; thtf Poecile has vanished, and the sculpture of the Temple has been mutilated 
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by decay. The colours of tlie Pointer have fadedi and the marble of the 
Sculptor is broken and transferred to a distant land, but the work of the Poet 
lives everywb^e. iEschylus, in his dreona of The Persians, has painted a 
Portieo ip honour of Salomis which will never fade-^has erected a Temple of 
Victory which :Will never fall.. So much nearer is tlie approach to Immortality 
made by what is spiritual, thwi by what is material, in man. 
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tc is a'Wi4kof $ve hours from the |^ain of Marathon to the lieiglits of 
Mount, Peutelicu|i|^1^he™ •^1*® marble ^p'rics are seen which have obtained for 
this.Wottntlsun so muoh ancient Art,. The ro.ad ascends 

fi-^ f t/^wurdfl iha^aonth-westf and passes over elevated steeps clad 
and olives, and throiigh glens refreshed with clear brooks, and 
oi^mphg (dealers and mjut^ The quarries, of which there are two, 
lie iolhe!^it»^-^^ at^lplo’B distance, the other a little more tlian two 

BMj^,'.frfiiBijthe. Hontotei^ whi^^^ its name from the mountain under 

■ . y%l^ teStgar i^ai^.'hl,*op^ to light ; on the south it is hounded by the 

wall. At the base of it is a wide 
oayeniii which penetrates into the recess of Uie cliff, and is hun|with stalactites 
of white toarhle glittering with the brilliance of alabaster : the incrustations. 
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tinged with various hues, which shoot like branches from the rock, present the 
appearance, when seen at a distance, of trees and groves of stone. The mouth 
of the grotto is fringed over with tufts of ivy. 

The marble of the Pentelio quarries resembles that of Paros in whiteness 
and splendour ; in fineness of grain it excels it ; in this respect it is very 
similar to tliat of Carrara, and it is free from the metallic stains with which 
the latter is frequently sullied. Let us contrast for a moment the present 
appearance of this vast quariy before us, with its foraier condition. About 
two thousand two hundred imd ninety years ago, its sides, which are now 
deserted and silent, resounded with the din of busy ivorkmou hewing its cliffs, 
while others were heaving with ropes and pulleys the huge masses which had 
been quarried from them, and letting them sink upon the sledges which w^ero 
to hear them down the steep mountain track into the plain and through the - 
gates of the city of Athens. Others carried them to the harbour of the 
Ihninis, whence they were transported to distant lands. 

We look with feelings of respect on the spots where great men were born: 
the palace where a king or a conqueror first saw the light is an object of 
veneration ; we make a pilgrimage to the native place of the philosopher, and 
tablets an? placed on the ’walls of the dw’elling where a great poet first breathed 
the air : and should we not he guilty of strange insensibility, if wo could re- 
gard with indifference, — nay, without a feeling of veneration, — this, the native 
place of so many buildings and statues — the rocky cradle of Temples and 
Friezes, which have inspired the admiration, refined the taste, influenced the 
acts, humanized the manners, and elevated the thoughts of men ; which have 
even added dignity to the religion of cities and kingdoms for thousands of 
years ? lie would be little U) ho envied, who could look upon the quarries 
of Poutelicus without enthusiasm, — ^who could behold this vast and silent 
chamber of rock in which those immortal fabrics, the Parthenon, tho pRo- 
PYLA^.A, and the Temple of Theseus hod their births, — from whose recesses 
caraie forth that long train of beautiful forms which, sculptured in marble, 
have made the Panathenaic solemnity, which they represent, no longer a quin- 
quennial festival, hut an eternal jubilee^ and tlie possession of which aloiie, — 
marired, ns they now are, torn from their proper soil, and no longer breathing 
in t|ieir native freshness on their own Temple, but deposited, like mummies, 
in a foreign Museum, — have made England richer in the productions of 
sculpture than any other nation of the world. 
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Here, at least, on this spot, anil with this object before us, we may be 
permitted to indulge in such emotions and to express the sentiment, that in 
this marble mine of l^entelicus, when we thus consider it in connexion with the 
structures and forms which have emanated thence, we see a faint picture, — to 
compare human things with divine, — of the operations of that architectonic and 
vivifying Power hy which the great fabric of the Universe was reared, and by 
wliich all the forms and imagery, with which it is furnished, were educed from 
the void and lifeless quarry of Chaos. 

Nor should we forget here the names of those who have employed 
their art in fasliioiiiiig the materials which they derived from this place. 
The marble which was drawn from the spot before us was worked by the 
hands of the greatest Architects and Sculptors of antiquity. It was hewn 
and chiselled by Ictinus and Pliidias; it was carved by Scopas and by 
Praxiteles; on it was exercised tbeir skill, and by it has tbeir names been 
made immortal. . 

Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, expresses a desire to receive some 
statues of Pentelic marble which Ws friend had promised to send him from 
this country; and the architraves liewn from the neighbouring mountain of 
llymettus were used to decorate the palaces of Koine in tJie Augustan age. 
Home thus borrowed her marble from Athens ; and nothing indicates more 
forcibly the pre-eminence over the capital of Italy,* which Athens enjoyed as the 
mistress of tlie world in arts, tlian a comparison of the materials for plastic and 
architectural purposes which Nature supplied respectively to each. Wliile 
those of Koine were limited to the dark Peperine stone of Alba and of Gabii, 
to the Tufo of the Campagna, and to the porous and encrusted Travertine of 
the Anio — materials not very favourable for architecture of a decorative kind, 
and still less serviceable for sculpture, — the resources of Athens, for both 
purposes were inexhaustible. On one side of the City lay the quarries of tlie 
snow-white Megarian and of the grey stone of Eleusis ; on the other, the blue 
Hymettian, the veined Carystian, and the lucid Pentelic. In a word, her stone 
was marble. 

Ketuniing to Uie monastery of which we have spoken, and descending 
towards the plains of Athens, on tlie south-west, we cross one of the sources of 
the river Cephissua. Another is seen at Ckphissia, a small village in the 
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ploiUj on the right of the road from Fentelioue to Athens, at about eight miles 
distant to the north-east of the latter. The stream there rises from the earth 
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bcneatJi a wide plaue-tree, and spreads itself into 
a broad and quiet pool of clear water, wliioh in '■ 
the summer season is overhung with the leaves 
and fruit of various trees. The houses of the 
village are sprinkled among gardens, viuAuirds, ’ ' . :i ;X i 

and olive-groves. Cephissia still preserves its ancient name. It was the country 
of the comic poet Menander, and the summer retreat of tJie learned philosopher 
of Athens, Herod’es Attieus. This was his Tusculnm. To this spot Ije retired 
for health and sttidy : Jiitlicr he invited his friends and the lovers of pursuits 
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oimiliar to his own. His villa at Cephissia, as we are informed by one who 
. enjoyed his hospitality here in the snltry season, was refreshed by strejuns and 
shaded by a grove. On one side of it were long porticoes, or arcades, beneath 
which he and his friends need to walk and converse, and at its back were 
eopioHS baths of cool and transparent water : the gardens about it resounded 
with the murmuring of brooks and the warbling, of birds. This was ^the 
residence, and these were the recreations, of one who was, from his erudition, 
hi^]^blio spirit, and his munificence, well worthy to have passed bris dajFs in 
he did, at Athens, at Cephissia, and at Marathon, in the eotnpa^- 
t^quil of Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, notwithstanding rite 
I q^gUs yrhieb have been made agotust him of literary vanity and idle display, 
oibdi notwithstanding the foibles of an affected dilettantcism,— tlie vice of his 
agUi z<Uher than his own, from which he was not exempt. 

she carried from «uur mountain track still further into the plain, and in 
the ^reciaon ofA^eps, to visit a place which was connected in former times 
with the private life of another Philosopher. , Between the two villages of 
CsPHlsstA and Mabousi, is that ogi^EKACLE. Near this spot, among these 
olive groves and vineyards, was the country-seat of Plato. He speaks of it 
in his will, — where he be^ueatbu it to his son Adeimantus, — as lying near 
the road to Cephissia, wluch was on the north, and renching on the south to 
the Heracleum, or Temple of Hercules. From this notice, its position 
is easily accerUuned ; for the names of both of these places ore preserved to 
Uils day s that of the former in the modem Cephissio, while that of the latter 
survives in the village just mentioned of HeraciC. Perhaps it was from his 
orchard, on this spot that die. Philosopher sent a liberal present of figs to 
Diogenes^ who had asked only for three, which drew from the cynic, instead 
of thanks, the sahiasdo answer : '‘Thus it is, that when yon are asked a 
plaiu question in philosophy, which might be answered in three words, you 
rq^ly to the iu^uirer in icn 

- We have spoken above of the tillage of Marousi. As those of Cephissia and 
Hir^l^ ptuserire in of their ancient inhabitants, their lon- 

wUr^p, so that Of Marousi recalls to the reooUectfon a 
henth^|P*4^.F^bwiA i|i^p^^Mt o| devoti^^ of the villagers who 

dwell there than two thotusand yeora Ca^ inthb plaa^ waliofasnudl 

marbleslabi which, as^ ^ endl^t.Greekin- 
scriprifhi upon it served once as a limit to mark dke termination 
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of the sacred iuclosure of the Temple of the Amardsian Diana, of whose appel- 
lation a vestige remains in the modem name of the village of Marousi. 

At the birth of Erichthonins, the ancient King of Attica, Pallas Minerva 
is stud to have come from her Temple at Pali^ne to Athens, and to have 
borne tbrongh tbe air, as a birthday that remarkable conical hill which 
stands at the north-east of Athens, and wltich was first named Lycabeitus, 
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theii Ancbeshos, and, at present, Ute mountain of St. Deoroe. The ^d- 
dess^ it is said, dropped it from her arms on the spot wliein it is now placed, 
in o^r Uiat it might serve as a bulwark of on Ibi^ sMO, The Temple 

at l^lene. iiom wliich she came, stood, it 1# pTobable, not fhr 'from kfarousi. 
It if a spot famed in history as the sceiie/^. sons 

of j^^sistratus and their rivals the Alcmmohidiaa> 

pui^t,,by lolaus, of the Argive Euiysth^S, to 

the^ironiah rookp. , ■' ■ 

l^etween tiif nbuthefn foot of j^eynoillmttt slope of 

Hylhettus ia a leYel intorydiytwo is: the commnnication 

between tbe two pnpoipal flaiha 6t Attica, namely, thtt of Athens on the 
wetl,. and that; of ^ south east. At 

theleastem foot of the mountmn a lion s^lpit^ in marble, of colossal size, 
is rloamheht on Ae plain ; it is of Pentelib marble, and in good preservation, 
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except that the legs have disappeared. Near to the spot are other blocks of 
marble, vestiges of some temple or other ancient building. 

The view from the summit of Mount Hymettns will long live in the 
memory of him who has beheld, it, presenting to the eye, as it does, objects 
and creations both of natuit imd Vof:^ disting^^ by /Aeir surpassing 
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loveliness of symmetry and colour, and of such interest in themselves, and in 
the thoughts which they suggest. Their extent, variety, and beauty is such 
that neither tlie, lapse of time, nor the business of life, nor weariness of body 
or of mind, can erase his metoory of the pleasuVa which he felt when con- 
templating the. scenery bOTeathhiin firom this spot. 

Thd.prodtt^^ 0^ the neigilfeouring mountmn of Pentelicuk has been spoken 
of. To compare, with it ^at of Hymettns: while the vastgwmW of the 
formerj-— worked w4d» such labpriouS energy by generations of mein yho have 
departed;^)! no ppsterity in the land,— have remained uht^ehedlfpr many 
- fjpiaiiiit . beeia : ecesarion of industry, no interruption, in the 

of j liih^retH in ~ humble hives of Hymettps, from the most 
gloriP.tttt;^y#>M<^^><:-^^’^ storms whi^h hayp swept 

awayvpiriki'tmd^ ^ tliem. The Cecropiap Bees have sur- 

vived the revoiui^Ph* vrhip;i!i; have changed the featurfek,4nd uprooted^ the 
populatiofi of At^ca': uhboi^ 

Their wee mxuu^ imme^rt 

Their houie i^j^moved, and sires of pdres ate bo^* „ 

dfh ihffaouAem alO]^ ofii'tiymettus, a Me above tfee viUage of a 

suhterranean igrotto, he viiited. The visitor descends 
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a few steps hewu in the rock, and enters the cave, whioli is lighted from tlie 
narrow adit : it is hung with stalactites, and bends itself into two apartments, 
the one nearly parallel to the otlier. This place was a natural Temple, dedi- 
cated to Pan and the pastoral Nymphs. It would have been a fit scene for an 
Idyl of TJbeocritus, and was wortliy of inscriptions from the pen of Nossis 









or Meleager. In ancient days, the pipes and 
reeds of shepherds were suspended, as votive 
offerings, on its rocky walls ; basins of stone, 
and cups of wood carved with figures and flowers w'ere here dedicated to the 
Deities of the place : here images of the Nymphs stood in their small niches ; 
hitlmr the first flowers of their gardens, the first ripe ears of their harvests, the 
first grapes of their vineyards, the first apples of their orchai'ds, were brought as 
oblations by the shepherds and peasants of Attica. , And even at, this day 
the]||e remain visible traces of their devotion, as' well as memorials of the 
per^h who dedicated this grotto to the worship of their rt^sl Deities. En« 
grimed on the rock, at the entrance, is an inscripUoh iti verse, which announces 
tbaf.Vchedemus, a native of Pherai, in lliessidyi , form^ by the 

counsel of the Nymphs : other records bf ■ the same Itihd ihfonn us, that it was 
sac^d to the Graces, .to Applio, and tb .iW. . Two verses, inscribed on a slab 
of garble, speak of a pari^iTe . planted here in honour of the Nymphs. In 
auoilier part of .tbb ceye .is the figure p|f Arehedomus himself, nldely sculp- 
tiit^ on the rocky .jessed in his shephffl^^s cOat, and niith a hammer and a 
chit^ in his hahds, hewing the sides of rite pave. 
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Plato, in early youth, was led by his parents to a grotto on Mount 
Hymettus, that he might present an offering to Pan, the Nymphs, and the 
Pastoral Apollo, to whom it was dedicated. There is good reason to believe 
that this cave, which, as the above inscriptions still existing on its walls assure 
us, was consecrated tb thbse ^eitles, jbas been trodden by the f(^t of the 
groat philosopher of Athena^,.^tod tl!ieV,;Me eye has rested u^ the, sani^ 
oid^^ '^0 now see in this supple pastoral teinple, which has ; sustained 
b|dt litde injury from the lapse of ages, while many of the magniffeeUi fanes of 
the Athenitm capital have crumbled to decay. 

At a distance of ten miles, in an easterly direction, from this spot, is the 
%iy of PuASiiB, one of the best harboure of the coast of Attica. At the 
Oj^tre of its entrance, which is a mile hfoad, is a small island, on which, at 
an i^yatjon of three hundred feet from the level of the sea* is Uie fragment of 
a sitting statue of white paarble, from die attitude of which, resembling that of 
a tailor at his work, the harbour derives its modem name of Port Eaphte, — 
Ml appellation not very complimentary to its sculptor, who is supposed to have 
intended it. to represent a Boman Emperor. 
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A^nt hihoh^^..Sbnth of this plaos is dndthdir'l hdiibbur, more celebrated 
in Incipient iiines; (bat of TuomcuS It is a SbMtaitetUa^^ mile and a 

half in brdadth : to north of it, on a ru^^^ iulh dte the remains of the 
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Acropolis of the city, of rude and massive masonry : at its foot is a Theatre, 
and near it a covered Gallery of very antique style. In the plain, to the w^est, 
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are the ruins of a large and magitificent Building, which was adorned with a 
niarhle peristyle, Auotlier vesUg!9 of tlie ancient Thoricus survives in the 
modem luuhe of tlie place, THEni(;Q, 

If ^ line be drawn due west froni the site of the aucient Thoricus, it will, 
atW,a distance of eight miles, meet the western coast of Attica, in a place 
fom^riy called AKifjHLYSTUs, and ndn^. by a. slight cbah^, ANAPHY8o: if 
ugaiil, from tlreae points, Thoricus and Aflapblyetus,. lines bo drawn to 
Cap| CoiAnni, the ancient Sonium, We shell o^eh jhinye a 
equilateral, at thb-.tiiree angles of which 

importance in the /history of Attica, and whose sides incddse a space from 
whi(^ she derived the tneans of her ■ >, f 

Thfe mked treasure of Athens was preserve, dh. the OPtSTHonoMus, or 
lundir apartment of the Babthk NON, or Temple of tlie Acropolis 

of that city. The Country, which we are now describing, at ifre sontbem 
extt^ty of Attica, was, aa fr|ve^,' n O'pis&domns to Africa itself. 

In it lay the Mwcoined of Jn it were the Mines of Attica, 

that ‘‘ fountain of silver, the treasure of the land.” Tl»e district was called 
Lau^um, a name probably derived from the shafts and passages sunk and 
pidrc|d beneath its surface, many of which are still visible on tlie road between 
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Suuium and Thoricus. The path here, near the sea-shore, is strewn with 
scoria, from which the silver ore was smelted in ancient times. 

These mines were tlie property of the Athenian State. They were worked 
nt a period of very early antiquity : in the days of Themistocles the 
supply from them was very abundant; when Xenophon wrote, they were 
beginning to fail; in Strabo's age they wwe exhausted; Pausanios speaks 
of them as a monument of the past. They consisted of large vaults, sup- 
ported by columns, aired and lighted by vents, luid divided into compart- 
ments. Many thousand slaves were employed in working them. From 
those dark cavities, now shaded with pines and overgrown with junipers 
and lentisks, was derived the wealth which enabled Athens to create and 
maintain the navy by which she lirst coped with iEgina and aftenvards 
rescued Greece from the despotism of the East. Hence issued the coin whicli 
circulated in every part .of the oivilissed world, and was nowliere surpassed in 
purity. For a long time Athens had no other term in her language for money 
than that which signified silver; whether she ever coined Gold is doubtrul, 
but before she used it in her currency, her liberties were lost. 

It was the boast of Athens that her coinage was so excellent that it was 
everywhere oxcliatiged with profit hy its possessor: and it is worthy of 
remark, that, in order to preserve its credit in foreign lands, she studiously 
retained upon it the antique type of the head of Minerva, whicli looked as if 
it had proceeded from jEgypt leather than from the most polished capital of 
Greece : thus, while in all the other arts of design, she advanced from the rude 
outline to consummate symmetry, in Numismatics slie remained stationary, and, 
while her unrivalled in elegance, her money was as 

inferior in be^ty, as it claiiaei to be superior in value, to that of nearly all 
the other stflktea ojf. Gw 

TJm TEMrLE qE Min Sunium, stands upon a raised terrace at 

the highest |k>jiint ofVthe ; its direction is from east to west ; it had six 
columns at each ii*ont; tW number of those the north and south cannot 
dearly bo a^certmnedr .nine are stitt standih^ on the south, three on the 
north, two and 'one of sunmmded by a sacred 

temenoi 0t .iixeloi^ure, entered by a portico at its north-cast 

eojmer* The walla pf the fortre^ descend firphi the temple toward the 
north ; and are still tracjeable for their complete circuit, which is half a mile. 
Tins temple,— elevated on high above the iEgflean Sea, at the extremity of 
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this promojjtqr^,— stood like the Portico or Vestibule of Attieit. Goustructed 
of vifhite marbieicpiaoed on this noble site, and visible aj.a great distance from 
the sea, it reminded the stranger who approached it ii^^hii vessel from the 
soiitli, by the fair proportions of its architecture, and by the decorations of 
st^ipttiriSi and of panting with which it was adorned, that he was coming to a 
land illustrious for its skill in the most graceful Arts, — a land set apart, aS it 
were, from all others for their eultivationj and appropriated to their use ; and 
inasibnch as this fabric Was approached by a portico, and surrounded by a 
consecrated inclosure, so die whole land of Attica itself was a sacred Temenos, 
whose boundaries were Sew and Mountfuns, and whose Piiopyi-jE was the 
Temple dedicated to Minerva on the promontory of Sunium. 

The situation of this temple — on the summit of a rock projecting pr^i- 
pitously into the sen— is singularly magnificent, and the view it commands 
over the islands of i^gina and the other headlands is perhaps uniivolled. 
To the south and east is the group of islands called the Cyclades, stUj^ding 
the waters of the -lEgean Sea; more to the north is the coast of EuboBa,.*the 
lofty ridges of Carystos teminating at Cape Mandili in the Geriestian prb- 
luoutory. To the south-west, about ten miles ofl‘, tlie Scyleean promontory, 
now Cape Skylo, forms, with Cape Sunium, the entrance to the iEgean Gulf. 
Within this point the Island of Ciilaurea, tlie Town and Port of Poros, and 
the Isthmus of Methana are seen, with the coast of Epidaurus, deeply 
indented with gulfs and bays, while, the volcanic mountains of the Argive coast 
rise dark and massive behind them. From this spot let us pass to /Egina 
and the other islands of the Saronic Gnlf. 
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HE island of according to Aristotle tlio 

eyesore of the. P,irffiUsH--is of the form of an irre- 
gular Monglei, the western aiij^le being the site 
of the ancient port and city. The eastern angle 
is distinguished by tlie remains of the; temple which has obtained snob celebrity 
from tIm;;W#g5|n^mh Majr^^ attached to its pediments, and ahich now 

oniam^fe' thh Olyptothek at iftimic^^^ the .southern corner oi tlic island 

rises' a .B'C^ical roounteih) which, from its grandeur of form and its historical 
as80ciatione,’ i 8 the most remarhabte object among the natural features of the 


island. 
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llomaiT)s of the maritime power of may he traced in the liarhour 

wliere wc now nre. From its size and beauty it oju*e attracted tlic admiration 
of its Athenian nei^dibours and enemies. The entninee to it is thron^i^h a 
narrow opening between the two moles whirdi project from tlm shore, and then 
converge towards tlie opening. Tliey terminale<l in two towers, by wliich tlie 
opening was flanked and proteetcal. That on the left side has been succeeded 
]>y a small modern cliapel, dedicated to St« Nicholas, whose name is dear to the 
(Ireek mariner. There are foundations near the shore of docks and basins, 
stretcliing for about a hundred and eighty yards to the north of this harbour, 
and connected with it Toward the northern extremity of these substructions 
is the scahi or wharf, which leads to the modern Lazaretto: bovond tJie liaza- 



retio, in tlifj same d)re«-tion, are the renmijis of an 


nneient Temple. Its Ibiindaiions me of eonsiclei 


able extent. Of the rest of the building there 


now onlv survives the broken shaft of a miirhl 


diimn; hut when t.’handler visited the island 
le two cohnnns were entire and supprirled the 
•ehitriive, and when Dodwell visited yF.gina, he 


aw it as here represented. Various thues hav 
been assigned to the erection of this Temple. To 
detei^ine tlie question, the following circumstance is ^vorthy of notice. The 
temple has been used by the modern iEginetons as a quarry, from which they 
have excavate<Lmaterials for the construction of buildings, public and private, in 
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the town to which, unhappily for its preservation, it is immediately contiguous. 
In hewing out the masses of the ancient fabric several blocks were found to be 
inscribed with letters of red chalk, which were still distinctly legible. These 
blocks were drawn from the lowest foundation ; the characters, therefore, which 
are inscribed upon them, are coeval with the building itself. These characters, 
from their form, may serve as authentic data for detemining the time of the 
erection of the temple. The two names 'whicli they exhibit, Prothymius 
(rPOOVMIOS) and Euphamides (£V0AMIAHS), belonged perhaps to two 
builders employed in the construction of the fabric. From a comparison of 
the character of these inscriptions with others of which the date is known, it 
is evident that the foundation of this temple is not of an earlier date than the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Following the coast in the same northerly direction, we find a tumulus on 
the shore, probably the same which Paiisanias saw there, and which he believed 
to be the work of Telamon, who landed in the neighbouring port and raised a 
monument to Phoous, Near to this tumulus were the Theatre and Stadium, 
of which however no vestiges remain. 
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The bemidful ruin of the ^Egiuetan Temple, at the north-east corner ^f the 
island, has b.eeu the theme of the general admiration of travellers in Greece. 
It stands on a gentle elevation near the sea, commanding a view of the 
Athenian coast, and of the Acropolis at Athens, and beyond them of the waving 
line traced by the mountain ranges of Pentelicus and Hymettus. Its site is 
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sequestered and lonely. The ground is diversified by grey rocks overhung by 
tufted pines and clusters of low shrubs, among which goats may bo seen 
feeding, placing their fore-feet on the boughs of the shrubs and cropping the 
leaves. It is sucli a scene as this which proves that the religionists of Greece 
knew how to avail themselves of two things most conducive to devotional 
eflFect, namely, Silence and Solitude. 

There was perhaps another reason, besides a desire for solitude, why a site 
at the distance of eight miles from the city of yb^gina was selected in preference 
to one in its immediate neighbourhood, for the position of this temple ; it is 
probable that this building did not owe its origin to iEginetans themselves. 
It has, indeed, by many topographers been considered as identical witli the 
'rernple of Jupiter Panhellenius, and even as the same fabric which iEacus, the 
king of i'Egina, erected to that deity. But not merely does the position of the 
temple itself, standing — not on a mountain as that temple did — hut on a 
gentle eminence, forbid the inference ; but the character of its architecture 
plainly indicates that it is not the Temple of Jupiter Panhellonius. The 
only evid(3nc6 in favour of this supposition is furnished by the two words 
(All PANEAAHNIQi) wliich arc said to have been inserted on its portico ; but 
if this inscription ever existed there, the dialect alone proves it to have been a 
forgery. Besides, there is another distant site, which can be proved to coincide 
with that of Pauhelleniuni. 

To whom, then, was this Temple dedicated ? In order to answer this 
question, let us examine the gi’oups of sculpture wliich once stood against the 
azure ground of its two pediments. They had no doubt an immediate refer- 
ence to the object of that worship which was paid in the Temple itself. In 
both these groups one figure, that of Minerva, is more prominent than any 
other, which scorns to intimate that the Temple was dedicated to that goddess. 

The following circumstance leads to the sumo conclusion. Returning to 
the town of iEgina from the Temple, we pass a small Greek church, at the 
distance of a quarter of an hours walk to the west of it The spot is called 
Bilikada ; the church is dedicated to St. Athanasius. The door of the church 
is surmounted by a .large marble slab, inscribed “ The limit of the sacred jirc- 
cinct of Minerva an inscription which probably defined the boundary of the 
consecrated inclosure around the Temple. 

That it was dedicated to the Goddess of Athens, not by the Aiginetans, 
but by the Athenians themselves, when in possession of AEgina, may be in- 
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ferred from the site Avliieh it occupies, at a distance from the ^to\irn of 
id5gina, and looking directly upon Athens. It may bo inferred, also, fr^ the 
language of the inscription itself, in which, it may be observed, tlie of 
the Goddess is expressed not in the Doric dialect of ^Egiiia,. but in the Attic 
form. < 


Some parts of the island exhibit the devastating ellects of volcanic agency ; 
rocks of lava piled in wild confusion, as here represented. These rocks are ‘6f 
a dark grey colour, reWanbling those of the Alhan Mountains, near Rome. , 



The site of the Pauhcllenimn Avas placed on the stunmit of llu^ conical nmmi* 1 
tain at the southern angle of the island, which lias hcen noticed as so jironii- ; 
nent a feature in the scenery of yEgina. This hill is now called Ouos, Tut: 
Mountain, The name is derived from the ancient language of Greece; it 
denotes at the same time that the mountain which bears it is the highest in 
/Egina. This mountain was an object of great interest to the aneieiil; in- 
habitants of tlie island. On its summit, -3iacus, the King of ^gina, Avas 
believed to haA^e prayed to Jupiter, iu the name of the v^diole Hellenic nation, 
for a supply of rain, Avhich was then greatly needed, and Avluch was sent by 
Jupiter in compliance with his prayer. . The summit of this mountain is 
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believed to be the site of this temple of the l\uihelleniuii Jove, and to have 
derived its uaine from the va^j^iis.oircumstaneos meutioucd, apou the. following 
grounds: ; 

The l^mhelle&itim is placed by Pausanius on a mountain : there is no 
elevation in the island which deserves su<di u title but that under consideration, 
which hears the express mime by whicli he characterizes the site. The mouii- 

, f* 

tain sewed, as we know, for a meteorological beacon. If its conical apex was 
capped with cloud, then I'uin was e.xpectcd. This notion prevails still. In 
this respect thO'Ci'^st of the -iilginetan Oros is now a beacon to the yEgtean 
nuiriuer, abd the legend of yEacus is doubtless to be connected Avith the obser- 
vation. This mountain supplied the first prognostic of the coming shower, 
lienco yHucus wisely selected this spot as the scene of his supplication to Jove, 
knowing, as he did, that the mouutaiu would probably give the first intiinaiion 
by cloinled summit of the wisbed-for rain. He, perhaps, chose for bis prayers 
a moment when such iudic^itions were visible. The shower, however, whicli 
followed them was (Xinsidered. by'tlie Hellenic strangers, wlio were collected in 
the plain btdow him, not as a consequence of natural phenomena, hut of Ijis 
entreaties. Thus a (ioincideiico Was converted into a cause; and -diacus, the 
King of JKgiua, hecame the son of Jove. 

There is anotlier argument to establish tho identity of the summit of Oros 
with the site of the Temple of the Pauhelleuian Jove. It is wxdl known to 
liave b(xn the practice of some early Christian Oliarchcs to modify tJie objects 
of hoatlicu adoration, rather than to destroy them. The stream of Jhiganism 
was taught to glide into a Cliristian cliannel, with a soft and easy current. 
On this principle, when temples became churches, and the deities and heroes of 
mytliology gave place to saints and martyrs, there was generally some analogy 
which regulated tlie process between the cliuractcr transformed and ibut 

K 

Avliich was re(piired after the transformation. The frequency of such examples 
argues the identity of Oros and Panhellenium. Tho Panhollenian Mount was 
consecrated in llie Pagan: creed of iEgina by the tradition that iEacus had 
prayed ou its summit, and obtained a shower from heaven in answer to his 
pAtyer> Tlie Mountain uipV; oalbd Oros has on its vertex a small chapel, the 
f()|a»daiiods df of huge blocks, in a style of ancient 

Prophet Elias. .-A more appro- 
priate successor could not have been dovisedj to <)ccupy the consecrated fabric 
sttodiug on this hill. 
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For while the Pagan might assert, in the words of Pausanius, that JEacus 
having sacrificed and prayed to the Panhellenianjfove, caused rain to fall upon 
Greece, the Christian assured him from the graver authority of St. James, 
that Elias prayed, and the heavens ygave rain, and tlie earth brought 
forth her fruit/' The foundations, therefore, just noticed of the small 
chapel of Elias, are, probably, vestiges of the ancient Temple of the Panhel- 
lenian Jove. 

On the western side of this mountain at its roots are some considerable 
remains of antiquity. Perhaps they are the vestiges of tlie Periholus and 
Temple of Aph®a, theDiotynna of l^gina, which Pausanias saw in his way 
from tim city of iEgina to the Panhellenian Mount. A church now stands 
upon the site of the temple. It is dedicated to Ai Asomatoi. An old column 
was formerly cased iri the walls of this ohurcli, and now lies on the western 
side of the building. Eiigi’aved upon this column, in the direction of its 
length, is an inscription, in an elegiac distich. This inscription aflbrds the 
earliest specimen of the JEolo-Dorio forms in a monument of this nature, with 
the single exception of the Elean inscription. Translated the inscription 

runs thus h philostratus, who rear’d this votive stone, 

Himself is called j His sire, Demophoon.” 
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^£0 describe Athens nright, the writer should 
be an Athenian. He should luive long looked 
upon its soil with a feeling of almost veligi- 
|:j ous revei'enoe. He should have regarded it 
as ennobled by the deeds of illustrious men, 
and have recognized in them his own pro- 
genitors. The records of its early history 
i - ■ . v. ,'- should not be to him a science ; they should 

not have been the objects of laborious research, but should have been familiar 
to him from his infancy,— have sprung up, as it were, spontaneously in bis 
mind, and have grown with his growths Nor should the period of its remote 
antiquity be to him a land of shadows,— a Platonic cave in which nnsubsttdi- 
4al forms fleet before his eyes as if he were entranced in a dream. To him, 
language of its Jfythology should have been the voice of Truth. • The 
Temples of Athens should not have been to him mere Schools of Art. He 
^ionld not have considered them merely as existing,!?— in ofder that b® ntight 
examine their details, that he might note down their dimensions, delineate 
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forms, copy tlioir moul<lings, nud trace the vestiges of colouring still 

visible upon them. Tliey should not have 
afforded materials merely for his compass or 
his pencil, but for his affections and for liis 
religion. 

This, we ghidly confess, is not our case. 
We commence our description of this City witli 
avowing the fact, that it is impossible at this 
time to convey or entertain an idea of Athens 
such us it appeared of old to the eyes of one of 
its inhabitants. But there is another point of 
view from which wo love to contemplate it, — 
one which supplies ns with refleelions of deeper 
interest, and raises in the heart snhlimer emo- 
tions than could have been ever suggeste<l in 
anoient days by the sight of Athens to an 
Athenian. 

We see Athens in ruins. On tlie central 
rook of its Achovolts, exist the remains, in a 
mutilated state, of three temph‘S, — the Temple 
of VxcTony, the Parthenon, and the Ereo 
TilEUM. Of the PUOPVL.EA, iu the same place, 
at its western entrance, some walls and a few 
eoliimns are still standing, and its magnificent 
entrance has iwently been cleared. Of its N ew 
Agora, the public place where the citizens of 
Athens met to discuss their affairs, all that is 
left is the fragment of its gate here represented ; 
while near to it remains the Arch of Hadrian, 
marking at once the decline of art, and the 
loss of political power and grandeur of Athelis. 
Of the Theatre on the south side of the Acro- 
polis, in which the dramas of Afischylus, So- 
phocles, and Eurifiides were represented, some 
stone steps remain, but modern attempts to dis- 
cover the remainder have not been attended with 
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I success. Not a vestige survives of the Courts in whieli Dcinostliciies pleaded. 

I There is no trace of tJio Academic porches of Tlato, or of t])e Ly(^ei;m of 
I Aristotle. Tlu! INkcii.k of the Stoics lias vtmislied. Only a few fragments 
I of the Long Walls which ran along the plain, and unittal Athens with its 

' harbours, are yet visible. I'lven Nature herstdf appears to have iindergoiu? a 

change. 'Fhe source of tJio fountain Calliuiioe has almost failed ; the bed 
of the Iltsscs is nearly dry; the harbour of the Fiu.kus is naiTowed and 
made shallow by mud. 



j tliis spectacle, how perishable is the nature of the most beautiful objects which 

! the world has scon, — while we read in the ruin of these Temples of Athens, and in 

the total extincaion of tlie Religion to which they were dedicated, an Apology in 
behalf of Christianity and a Eefutation of Paganism, more forcible and eloquent 
tliau any of those which were composed and presented to the Bomau Einperor by 
A^jristides and Quadratic in this place, we are naturally led by it to contrast the 
pi$nnanence and vitality of the spirit and inteUigence which produced these works, 
of which the vestiges either exist in a condition of ruinous decay, or have entirely 
dijsappearod,with the fragility of themaferial elements otwhich they are composed. 
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Not at Athens olbne are we to look for Athens. The epitaph, — Here is 
the heart : the spirit is everywhere, — may be applied to it. From the gates 
of its Acropolis, as from a mother-city, issued intellectual colonies into every 
region of the world. These buildings now before us, ruined as they are at 
present, have served for two thousand years as models for the most admired 
fabrics in every civilized country of the world. Havintr perished here, they 
survive there. They live in them, as in their legitimate offspring, They are 
like aged and decayed trees, the seeds of which have been carried away by 
birds, or scattered far and wide by winds, and have produced mognificent 
forests in distant lands. Thus the genius which conceived and executed 
these noble works is immortal and prolific, while the materials on which 
it laboured are crumbling to decay. We, therefore, at the present Ume, having 
witnessed this fact, have more cogent reasons for admiring the consummate 
skill which created thein, than were possessed by those who saw these 
structures in their original glory. 

Again, not merely in her material productions, existing here or elsewhere, 
does the spirit of Athens survive. Not only is it to be found in her Buildings 
tthd her Statues, nor in the imitations of them which ai'e the ornaments of 
otb^r nations, but also' in the purely intellectual creations of her great Minds: 
it is to be traced in the Writings of her Poets, Historians, Philosophers, and 
Orators, whose works remain unimpaired by time, and who not merely live in 
them, hut have served as sources of life to others ; whose w-orth could never 
be estimated till many centuries had elapsed, and who, having now been judged 
% Posterity to be worthy of immortality, have given an interest to the soil 
from which they sprang, to the ground which they trod, and to the temples 
in.:4i;hich they worshipped, which these objects did not, and could not possess, 
aelotig as the memory of those was recent from whom they derived it. The 
city of Miltiades, Themistooles, and Pericles, of iEschylus, Thucydides, Plato, 
and Bemosthenes, could not have been regarded, as such, by their contempo- 
raries or immediate. iBaccessors.. with those feelings of veneration which we 
experience, who kndw what Influence, they have exercised, and will never 
ceaise to oYer tfae thoughts and deeds of men. In this respect, — and 

it is j| of Athens enjoys great 

adyahM^i for a contemplation of t^si i dty, which were never known to its 
ancient inhabitants. . 

We feel,' therefore, » lively sensation of pleasure in tracing, step by step, 
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the vestiges of this place, iu examining its topographical details, in exploring 
the sites of its former buildings, and in studying the character of those which 
remain ; for thus we seem to be brought into the society of men, whose names 
will never perish ; thus we appear to imbibe a portion of that spirit which 
animated them, and produced the works which have raised their authors from 
the level of common minds to a loftier elevation of their own. 

The Orator Demades, when he was on a visit at the court of Philip of 
Macedoii, and was desired by the King, one day at a banquet, to give him im 
idea of the dimensions, fonn, and features of Athens, is said to have sketched 
a Map of the city upon the table at which he was sitting. We propose now 



to attempt an outline of the some kind as far as the existing remains and the 
intimations of ancient authors enable us to do so. 

In order to obtain a distinct notion of the natural characteristics of the 
ipot to which we refer, let us consider it, in fir $t place ^ as abstracted from 
ill artificial modifications let us imagine ourselves as existing in the days 
§{ Ckcrops, and looking upon the site of Athens. In a wide plain, which is 
Inclosed by mountains, except on the south, where it is bounded by the sea, 
jdses a flat, oblong rock, lying from east to west, about fifty yards high, 
father mol^ than one hundred and sixty broad, and than three hundred 
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in length. It iH inaccessihle on all aides hnt the west, on wliich it is 
npproaehed hy a steep shtpe. . 'I’his is the future Acu(H*olis, or Citadel of 
Athens. We place ourselves upon this eminciicio, and cast our eyes about us. 
Immediately ou the west is a second hill, of irregular form, lower than that 
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oii^^ftiuh we stand, and opposite to it. This is the Akeovagus. Beneath it, 
on the south-west, is a valley, neither deep nor narrow, open both at the 
north-west, and south-east Here was the Aooka, or public place of Athens. 
Above , it, to the south-west, rises another hill, formed, like the two otliers 
alre^y mentioned, of hard and nigged limestone, clotlied here ^d there with 
a 8C^ty ,:^vering of herbage. On this hill the pppnlar assemblies of the future 
ciUjseni, of Athens will be held. It will be called the Pnv’X. To the south 
of it is a foui^ hiHrflf sitnilw kind, known, in after-ages as the Museum. 
Thus, a j^hT;;hi^lk te .printed to 0 which nearly inclose^ tlve 

spado the; Forum, of Home lay between 

tlm'bitli;|^iUbl^,i^iti^.'a^<thh Falatiiio.7,' ^ 

Beyond tbs plain, to idie south-'weBt, the sea is Visible, ^stant about fotir 
miles jhttttJihis be^ rook. On the coast are three bay8,-^the future liar- 
hours of Athe^ns,-— the PiBALERUM, MONYCHUi and Piit*c8; the first being 
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tho nearest to us, the last the most distant from our present position. To- 
ward the coast, and in the direction of tlicse Ports, run two small stfoams, 
both flowing from the north-east ; the one on the south side of us, passing 
us at a distance of half a mile, the other on tlio north, and at tho distance of 
two : they do not reach the shore, hut are lost in tho intermediate plain. 
The former is the Ilissus, the latter the CKPirisstTS, To the north of the 
former, and at a niilo’s distance to the north-east of tho Acropolis, is a rocky 
conical hill, of considerable height, and one of the most striking features of 
the, scenery of Athens. This is Mount liYCABETTrs. Regarding then the 
hill of the Acropolis as the centre of the future city of Athens, we have, as 
its natural frontiers to tho nonli and south, tw^o rirern, while on the east and 
\vest it is hounded by hilh ; its limit on tho east being the mountain of Lyca- 
hettus, and on the west the hnver range which consists of tho Pnyx and tho 
Museum. Such is a brief sketch of the physical features which distinguish 
tin? site of the Athenian City. 

We now quit this period of remote antiquity, Arvhen the soil of the future 
.Athens was either uiiteiianted, or occupied only by a few rude and irregnltir 



bi^Idings, and pass at once to the time when it had attained that splehdour 
wliiph made it, in Literature and in Art, tho Metropolitan City of the World. 
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A mure striking contrast than that which is presented by the appft^nice. o 7 > 
this jam^ apot M theaP two different epochs, cannot well be imagined».s|^>, i . - j ,. 

' K'O.'loHgff, as coutempnic^ the' ancient king of At^'e^bnt 

ekuM^bg^ ha itnaiihaRtich, in the age of iPEBicLES and of his 
.sacci|»»or 8 , we now Contemplate tlik City as it then exhibitecl itself to the eye^ 
JiSrst; wa direct our attention to the cental rock of the Acropolis, And let us 
he^'e suppose ourselves a#^|oiiiing in that long and splendid procession of 
MinstreW^ Priests, and Victims, of Horsemen and of Chariots, which wound 
thrpugh tw agora of the City, and ascended to the Acropolis at the quin- 
solemnity of the (}reat Above the heads of the train 

let' us imagine the sacred Peplos, raised aloft and stretched like a sail upon a 
W^^vhlg in the dir : it is variegated with an embroidered tissue of battles, 
anil of Gods: it is destined for the Temple of Minerva Pom as 
*'* s ill the Citadel, whose statue it is intended to adorn. In 
the bright season of summer, on the twenty-eigluli 
day of the Athenian month Hecatombiieon, 
let 118 mount witli this procession to the w^estern 
slope of the Acropolis. Toward the tennina- 
tion of its 0001*80, we are brought in face 
of a colossal fabric of white marble, — 
the Propyltea, — which crowns the brow 
of the steep, and stretches itself from 
north to south across the whole western 
front of the Citadel, which is about one 
hundred and seventy feet in breadth. 

The centre of this fabric consists of 
a portico sixty feet broad, and fonned 
of six fluted columns of the Doric order, 
raised upon four steps, and intei'sected 
by a road .passing tbi*oagh the midst of 
, the colttinnB, which are. thirty feet m' 
heightj imd supper a noble pedihsi^ftt. 
From this' wings pto]«^t 
about thirti fee£'t 6 '^ We 4 ^ each baiv- 
ing three columns on the side nearest 
the portico in the centre. 
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The architectural mouldings of the fabric glitter in the sun with brilliant 
tints of red and blue ; in the centre, the coffers of its soflits arc spangled with 
stars, and the antae of the wings are fringed with an azure embroidery of ivy 
leaf. 


We pass along the avenue open between the two etnUral colutnus of the 
portico, and tlirough a corridor leading from it, luid formed by three Ionic 
columns on each hand, an<l are brought in front of five doors of bronze ; the 
central one, wdiich is the loftiest and broadest, being immediately before us. 

The structure which we are describing is ilie I’KoPVLiEA, or Vestibule of 
the Athenian citadel. It is built of J^entelic marble. In the year n. 
it was eommcnced, and was completed by the architect Mnesi(*les in five years 
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from that time. Its termination, therefore, coincides very nearly with the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 

Here we pause, in order to contemplate the objects around us, to explore 
the Gallery, adorned with the paintings of Polygnotus, in the left wing of 
the Propylffia, and to visit the Temple of Victory on our right, which 
possesses four Ionic columns on its western and four at its eastoni end, 
thus being approached by two fa9ade8, and whose frieze is sculptured with 
figures of Persians and of Greeks fighting on the plain of Marathon. We 
return to the marble corridor of the Propyla^a. 

Let us now imagine that the great bronze doors of which we have spoken 
os standing at the termination of this gallery arc suddenly thrown back upon 
their hinges, to admit the Riders, and Churioteers, and all that long and 
magnificent array of tlie Panathenoic Procession, which stretches back from 
this spot to the area of the Agora at the western foot of the Citadel. The 
Interior of the Athenian Acropolis now bursts upon our view. Wo pass 
under the gateway before us, and enter its precincts, surrounded on all sides 
by massive wiJIs : we tread the soil on which the greatest men of tlie niuient 
World have walked, and behold buildings ever admired and imitated, and 
never equalled in beauty. We stand on the platform, which is at once the 
Sanctuary, the I'ortress, and the Museum of Athens. 

To speak, in the first instance, and very bi'iefly, of minor objects here 
presented to our notice, which it is impossible to specify in detail. We behold 
before and around us a grove of statues, raised upon marble pedestals, the 
w*orks of noble sculptors — Phidias and Polycletus, Alcnmenes, Praxiteles, and 
Myron, — and (?ommemorating the virtues of benefactors of Athens, or repre- 
senting the objects of her worship : we see innumerable altai's dedicated to 
heroes and Gods ; we perceive large erect slabs of white marble inscribed with 
the records of A thenitui history, with civil contracts and articles of peace, with 
memorials of honours awarded to patriotic citizens or munificent strangers. 

Proceeding a little further, we see, on our left, raised on a high base, a 
huge statue of bronze, the labour of Phidias. It is seventy feet in height, 
and looks towards (lie west, upon the Areopagus, the Agora, and the Pnyx, 
and the ABgs&an sea. It is armed with a long spear and hyal 

ahiey, and beaH ahelinet on its head; the point of the j(toGe, the etest 
of, the the loftiest biril of the Acropolis, are 

visible to the mulor wh Approaches Athens froin Sunium. 

^ ^ : i 
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steps at its western front. It has the same number on the east, and seventeen 
on each side. At either end, above the eight columns, is a lofty pediment 
extending to a length of eighty feet, and occupied by nearly twenty figures 
of superhuman size. The group which we see before us, at the western end, 
represents the contest of Minerva with Neptune, for the soil of Athens; the 
other> above the eastern front, exhibits the birth of the Athenian Goddess. 

Beneath the cornicre winch riuiges on all sides of the Temple, is the 
frieze, divided into compartments by an alternating series of triglyphs and of 
metopes, the latter of which are ninety-two in number, — fourteen on either 
front, and thirty-two on eucli flank : they are a little more than four feet 
square, and are filled by one or more figures in high relief. They represent 
the actions of the Goddess to whom the Temple is dedicated, and of the 
Heroes, especially those who were natives of Athens, "who fought under 
her protection, and conquered by her assistance. They, are the works of 
Phidias and his scholars; and, together with the pediments at the Uvo fronts, 
may be regar<le<l as oflering a history in sculptiin^ of the most remarkable 
subjects contained in the Mythology of Athens. Such wjis the Parthenon 
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in the age of Pericles, when we imagine ourselves spectators of this Quin- 
quennial Festival. What it is now, our illustrations sliew. 

Attached to the temple, beneath each of the 
metopes on the eastern front, hangs a circular 
shield covered with gold; below them are inscribed 
the names of those who dedicated them as ofler- 
ings to Minerva, in testimony of their gratitude 
for the victories they had won : the spoils of which 


they shared with her, as she partook 
in the labours which achieved them. 

The members of the building 
above specified arc enriched with a 
profusion of vivid colours, whicli 
throw around the fabric a jovial and 
festive beauty, admirably haraioniz- 
ing with the brightness and trans- 
parency of the atmosphere which en- 
circles it. The cornice of die pedi- 
ments is decorated with painted ovoli 
and arrows ; coloured marauders twine 
along its annulets and beads ; and 
honeysuckle ornaments wind beneath 
diem ; the pediments are studded 
with disks of various hues ; the tri- 
glyplis of the frieze are streaked with 
tints which terminate in plate-bundus 
and gutta3 of azure dye ; gilded fes- 
toons hang on the architraves below 
them. It would, therefore, bo a very 
i&roneous idea to regard this Temple which we are describing, merely as the 
|d»t School of Architecture in the world. It is also a noble Museum of 
|<^lpture and a rich Gallery of Painting. ‘ 

{ We ascend by three steps, which lead to the door of the Temple at the 
or west end, and stand beneath the roof of the peristyle^ Here, 
the cells, and also at the pronaos or eastern front, is a 
^ silt: column standing upon a level raised above tha^ of the peri- 
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Style by two stepB. The cella itself is entered by one door at the west 
and another at the east; it is divided into two apartments of tmequal size, 
by a wall running from north to south ; of wlnoh the western, or smaller 
chamber, is called the Opisthopomus, and serves os the Treasury of Athens ; 
the eastern is the Temple, properly so called : it contains the colossal statue 
of Minerva, the work of Phidias, composed of ivory and gold, and is peculiarly 
termed, from that circumstance, the I^akthenon, or Residence of the Virgin 
Goddess^ a name by which the whole building is fi^quently described. 

At the summit of the exterior walls of the cells, and extending along tlie 
four sides o( it, is a frieze in low relief, representing the Panatbenaic Proces- 
sion; it is moving from west to east, and may bo imagined to have just entered 
the Acropolis by the gate of the Propyliea, to haye advanced to the sontli-wost 
angle of the Temple, and then to have divided itself into two lines, one of 
which proceeds first along the western end, and tlien round the nortli-west 
corner and along the northern flank of the building; the other by the soutliern 
flank, so that when they arrive at the eastern front, they face eaidi other. 
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Here they are separated by twelve seated figures, of size superior to the rest, 
and of whom six face the north, and six the south. They form a striking 
contrast, bv tlieir sedate attitudes, to the rapidity of the procession, composed 
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of cars and horsemen chasing each other in quick succession, and increasing in 
speed as they approach the eastern front of the Temple. The twelve figures 
which liave been mentioned are Deities. To appear in their presence was the 
ohjcct of the I’anathenaic Procession, and hy the juxta-position of their dignified 
calmness ns the goal of its eager rapidity, the train itself seems, ns it were, to 
pass insensibly from the restlessness of earth to the tranquility of heaven. 

Such, then, in its original form, was the Parthenon of Athens ; the work 
of Ictinus and Callistratus, adorned with sculptnrcs from the hand of Phidias 
»id his scholars, completed under the administration of Pericles, in the year 
IjiC. 439. 

; Although die Panathenaic procession was sculptured on the Parthenon, yet 
it was not connected with the Minerva of that Temple. The Pepeos borne in 
t^e Panathenaic solemnity was destined to adorn the statue of Minerva 
J^MAS, whioh stands in tlie beautiful and singular Temple to the north of 
tjae PartheuoQ, The direction of this fabric is from east to west, its cella is 
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feet tag end thinyween br™d, end. like that of the Pmhenon 
.. dietded ,nto tno .p«ments ; hnt the» t.o ehtmtlete, unlike th„„ thni 





tenlpk, are dedicated not to 


dilferent deities. Tliis structure, wlie 


Hidered as a whole, is called the Ehkctji 
from the nncieut King of Attica, wiio was buried 
. ... . ' within It. Its cMtem division is consecrated 

to %em 1 01,1.46: the western to Pandrosxjs: the eastern is faced by an 
onto, -hexastylo portico, and the level of its floor is eight feet higher than that 
of ^e rest of the bpilding. ^t the north-west angle is another portico, which 
consists of SIX Ionic coh«nn8,~of wWbh four ore in froiit, namely, to the north, 
au^ jjs o» such 8ide.-^d leads into the western chamber. A third portico’ 
angle of ^ Temple, conducting also into the wcstenl' 

Caeyatioks: or rather, as* they 
^*'^*'* their Panathenaic costume, 

them standing in froni rows towards the 
Sbu > th«y are raised on a podium, or dwarf wall, about 

four feet high froin the gi^und. 
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In the western chamber, that of Pandrosus, is the salt spring which Neptune 
evoked from the earth in his contest witli Minerva : upon the rock tliere is 
the impression of the trident with which he struck it; there, too, is the 
sacred Olive which Minerva produced from tlm soil to support her claim to its 
possession. Irom this tree all the olives of Attica are said to have sprung; 
and thus the most valuable produce of the Athenian territory is protected and 
consecrated by its alliance with this sacred 2)lant, which is under the Immediate 
care of the tutelary Goddess of Athens. Such is the Erecthkum. 

Let us now turn our attention from the objects within the citadel to those 
below it. From the central and elevated position of the Acropolis we enjoy 
a view of the whole Athenian city lying at our feet. We will imagine it as it 
existed in amueiit times. Looking northward, we have immediately below us, 
but not visible, hollowed out in the face of tlie citadel, the Sacred Cave of 
Aglaurus, the daughetT of Cecrops, who sacrificed herself in behalf of her 
country, by leaping in this place from the cliff. It communicates by a subter- 
ranean passage with the Erectheum ; by which 
the Arrhephori, or priestesses of Minerva, de- 
scend on the night of the Panatlientea, bearing 
a basket, in which the mysterious objects of her 
worship are contained: and by it the Persians 
scaled the rock of the Acropolis, when they 
made themselves masters of the citadel and of 
Athens, a little before the battle of Salarais. 

In this spot the youth of Athens, when they 
have attained the military age, receive their 
arms from the State, and bind themselves by an 
oath, in the sanctuary of Aglauriis, to imitate 
her courage and defend Athens unto death. 

To the left, immediately beneath the north- 
west angle, and the Pelasoic, or northern, wall 
of the citadel, is a second grotto of simil%r cha- 
racter to that of Aglaurus. It is sacred to 
Pan, to whom it was dedicated by the Athe- 
nians, in gratitude for the assistance which he 
rendered them at the battle of Marathon. On 
its left, or western side, is a flight of steps 
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hewn in the rock, which lead from the Acropolis to the fountain of Clep- 
sydra, and to the city. 

The Clepsydra supplies a water-clock which exists in the octagonal Tower 
built by Andronicus Cyrrhestes to the north of the cave of Aglaurus. Oji the 
eight faces of this fabric are carved in marble the figures and names of the 
eight Winds, presented to that quarter of the heavens from whicli they 



respectively blow. The building is surmounted by a Triton of bronze, holding 
Irom his hand a pointed wand, and revolving on an axis, so as to rest 
^th point banging over the figure of the wind which happens to be 
blowing at 'any particular time. 
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through the graves of the most distinguished citizens of Athens, and thence 
through a series of magnificent monuments dedicated to their memory, to the 
two white hills of Colonus and the Olive Grove of the Academy. 

Constructed of white Pentclic mnrhlc, surrounded hy a sacred inclosnre, 
and raised upon steps on a small isolated hill in the district of M elite, is 
the Temple of Theseus. Its eastern or principal front, and its south side, 
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j are visible from our station in the Acropolis. It has six columns at each end, 

I and thirteen on each side. The eastern pediment is adorned with sculptures, 

as arc tliu ten metopes on the eastern front : the latter relate to the hihours of 
Hekcules ; upon the four, both on tho north and south sides, at the east 
end of the Temple, the exploits of Theseus are represented. Tlierc is a 
frieze over both the pronaos and posticum ; the former exhibits a contest of 
men mixed with Gods, and seems to refer to the war of Theseus with the 
Pallantidce ; the latter represents the battles of the Centaurs and LapitliO?, 

The building of this Temple was commenced under the auspices of Ciinoii 
son of Miltiades, in the year b.c. 470, four years after tho battle of Salamis, 
and may be considered as the first effort of great importance to restore the 
consecrated buildings of Athens which were destroyed at its capture by the 
Persians before that event. It is a singular circumstance, and worthy of 
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observation, that one of tlie first acts of the Athenians, on thm J^tiun to 
Athens after their own temporary banishment to Salamis and Trcezefi, was to 
restore their national hero, Theseus, who had been exiled by their imce^ors, 
to his own city. His mortal remains were brought by Cimon from the' Island 
of Scyros, the scene of his banishment and death, to this place ; and, as upon 
that occasion the Athenians were beginning to erect for themselves a new and 
magniheent city, and to adorn it with public buildings of great splendour, so 
tb^ raised for him this noble structure, in wliich he was buried as a man and 
worshipped as a demigod. 

Hercules, its sculptures show, is associated with his kinsman and com- 
panion, Theseus, in the honours of this Temple. It is an agreeable sight to 
witness this enduring record of their friendship, and also of the alliance 
subsisting between the two nations, Argos and Athens, who are represented, 
in the present ease, by*these two heroes; and who entered into a confederacy 
at the period when this fabric was erected, so that this Temple may he 
considered ns a treaty of peace, consecrated by the sanctions of religion. 
Another reminiscence of the same amity is preserved in the tradition, that 
Hercules espoused Molite, from whom the district of Athens iti which the 
Temple of Theseus stands derived its name. Thus the two heroes are locally 
connected ; nor are we surprised to find a temple to Melanippus, the son of 
the Athenian hero, in the same neighbourhood. 

If the eye passes to the south-west from the Theseum, over the small 
mound of Colonus, not that outside Uie walls, but the tumulus which stands 
at the northern entrance of tlt^ Agbra, it will rest on a low hill sloping down 
to the north at the western verge of the city, and at a quarter of a mile to the 
west of the Acropolis. Here is a large semicircular area, of which the southern 
side, or diameter, is formed by a long line of limestone rock, hewn so ns to 
present the appearance of a vertical wall, in the centre of which, and projecting 
hrom it, is a solid pedestal carved out of the living rock, ascended by steps, 
and based upon seats of the same material. The lowest or most northern part 
of the semicircular curve is supported by a terrace wall of polygonal blo^s. 

This area is the Pnyx, the place of public assembly for the People of 
Atfaehs. They do not meet beneath the roof, or within the walls of a closed 
bnildihg, but in this open space, for which Art has done nothing except by 
hewiiag the native rock at the south, and raising the wall at the north, which 
has just been mentioned. 
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To form ou idea of ,an Athenian assembly in the Nourishing times of the 
Republic, we must imagine, this open space, consisting of about twelve 
thousand square yards, occupied by nearly six thousand citizens seated in 
groups within it 4n the. presence of this vast multitude, one Man arises; 

Ju 

he ascends tliQ stofle steps, mid takes his station on the pedestal, which is 
called the Bema, at the oentr# of the perpendicular rock* He has before him 
not merely these six -thcmsand Athenians, but the city of Athens. Lying 
at a little distance beneath hitn he beholds the Agora, filled with statues 
and ulturs and temples, and he is thus brought into the presence of the Great 
Men of old, the Heroes and Deities of Athens. Beyond it ho sees the 
ApKOPAOus, the most ancient and veSi^able t^bunal of Gitiece : above it, on 
t!^ right, is the .^^POLis, presenting to his eyes the wings, the portico, 
ai|{l pediment of tlie noble Propylaea ; towe^ug above them in tlie air, and, , 
Icfeking towards hi^ is the bronze colossus of Mineuva Promachos, armed 
with helmet, spear, and shield, appearing from her proud ehiincnoe to challenge 
thb world in defence of >. rising in severe and stately splendour to the 

right, is thte Parthenon, .tosiiibitittg ita front of eight huge marble columns,, 
surmounted '^ith 8cul|[tored metopes and pediment filled with Garble figurek 
of, horses, men, az^ gods, dazzling the eye with painrii^ and with gold. 
Visible to the nbrUi^'beyiimd the city opd its wallsi me. the pla^ and villages 
of ;4ttica^ its corn-fields, its olive-gfoiimds, and its vine»^yard8, | 3 ing:inv,W 
qr^tness made iNore peaceful (Contrast with this stirring seme : further 
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castellated passes of Fhyle and Decelea, and in the 
^(^tain ridges of Paniies, Brilessus, and Fentelicns. 

0)6 which the Athenian Orator sees b^ore him from this 

JpOdtefal of stone, W* >* Eleusis, the Sacred Way, which, 

j^fSi^ng through the'tteautifril suburb of the Cerameicus, and by the groves 
' of the Academy, and "oti^bg the stream of the Cephissus, climbs over the 
^stern heights of Mottht iEgaleos ; visible in the rear are the Two long lines 
of Wedl, which, roiming along the plain for nearly fivie miles, unite the City 
with the Piraeus. , tfhere are the masts of vessels riding in the harbour, — 
merohaiitmen hound for Fontus, .^gypt, or for Sicily : fleets which have 
gained , for Athens empire and glory in distant lands, — in the islands of the 
iEgioah, in the peninsula of Thrace, and on the coast of tho Euxino. i’urtlier 
to' the left, is the glorious Gulf of Salamis; on one side of it is the hill on 
which Xerxes sat to vieV tlie battle fought beneath him ; and on tlie other is 
the Cape, where stands tho trophy of Themistocles. 

Such is the scenery of Uie Fnyx : such are tl\e objects which surround tlie 
Athenian orator as he stands on its Bema. In r/teir presence lie speaks. In 
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iiKSK objects are to the Ailienian Stntcsniiin 
aiul Orator standing on the rostra of tlio 
I’liyx, wliat bis bravo Epirots \vt;ro, in nftor- 
agc8» to PyrrluiB upon tbo plains of Ttaly. 
They am tbo wings which waft him to glory. They nro also, if wo may so 
spouk, the lovers by wbicb bo uplifts bis audienco, — for they stir (heir hearts 
as well as bis own. Lot no one, therefore, wonder that in such a soil as ibis 
Ebxiuonce nourished wdtb a vigour elsewhere unknown. 

Not alone to their nattiral genius, though in that they stood pre-eminent, 
— nor to rules of Art, though ingeniously contrived and elaborately studied, — 
nor to frequency of rljetorical exercises, nor to tbe skill of their teachers, 
though they were W(.‘ll disci])lincd by both, — nor yet to the sagacity of their 
audiimee, though in that they enjoyed a liigh privilege, was Athens indebted 
for the tiumdors and lightnings of oratory in Pericles, for the torrents of 
ehxjuenco in Demosthenes, l)ut also, and especially to these objects, which 
elevated their thoughts, moved their affections, and fired their imagination 
as they stood upon this spot. The school of Athenian oratory was the 
l^yx. 

; On the north-east side of the Agora, and between the Pnyx and the 
AltJtopolis, is the hill of the Aukopagus. The ascent to it is })y a flight of 
s^ps hewn }n tlie limestone rock of which it consists, covered with thin 
h^bage. Above this steps, on the rocky pavement of the bill, ore the stone 
Sl^s on which the iJourt of the, Areopagus sits, In this spot, distinguished 
b| ^ttde simplicity; is assembled the Council bj! whose predecessors Heroes 
ai^ Beities are said U) have been judged, ted whoso authority commands 
ro|^tet and tefn|bli(^ obedience when other metes ftiJ> and whose wisdoin has 
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saved their country in times of diiBeuIty and danger when there appeared to bo 
no longer any opportunity for deliberation. 

Beneath it, at its nortb*east angle, and visible from our position on the 
Acropolis, encircled with a seered inclosuro, fenced with a thick grove, and 
pUmed in a dark chasm of high rooks, is the sacred shrine of the Venerable 
Goddesses, the Eumenides, whose name is not uttered by the mouth of an 
Athenian without a feeling of awe> and who by the oj^er of Minerva were cent 
ducted to this spot from the Areopagus after the trial Of Orestes ^er%inwbioh 
they were the accusers. - '* • 

By this local and religious connexion of the Tribimal of the; Areopagus 
with the Temple of the Furies, the one partakes in the sahOtity and inviolability 
of the other : and it has thus become not merely a political.^ delinquency, but 
also an act of sacrilege, to impair the dignity or encroach on the privileges of 
the Areopagus. •» 

The appearance of this consecrated spot, rendered more awful by antique 
traditions, and by the peculiar features of its scenery, placed as it is near the 
Agora, in the heart of the city, must have been very striking, from the contrast 
it presented by its snored seclusion to the busy stir by which it was surrounded ; 
nor could it fail to impress a feeling of sober gravity on the minds of many 
whose thoughts would otherwise be whirled around in tlie busy vortex of the 
city and its concerns. 

Between the hills of the I’nyx on the south and the Acropolis on the north 
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lies, as has been said, the Agora. It is a circular or rather an elliptical area, 
whose greatest length from south-east to north-west is about a third of a mile. 
It is appro(u:h^ on tlie north-west from the city gate by an avenue lying 
between twp j^rallel Colonnades or 8toe, tl>e one dedicated to Jdpiteb 
Eleutbehids, or the liberator, the other oonUdning the tribunal in which 
the Second 'Archon, or Basileus, who takes cognizance of religious suits, 
presides; from him it is called the Stoa Basileios. Near them, in the Agora, 
is a third colonnade,— the Pcecile Stoa, or Painted Porch, so called from the 
frescoes, representing the battle of Marathon, which adoni it. From tliis 
porch, frequented by them, the Stoics derive their name. 

All the buildings connected with the civil processes employed in the 
enactment of laws at Athens are, from its neighbourhood to the Pnyx, fitly 
grouped together in this place. Here is the Booleuterion, or Council 
Chamber, in which the Senate of Five Hundred meet to discuss measures 
before they arc submitted to the Assembly of the people in the Pynx. Here 
arx! the statues of the ten Heroes of Athens, — Cecrops, Erectheus, Pandion, 
A^lgeus, Ilippotlioon, Acamas, Leon, (Eneus, Ajax, Antiochus, — the Eponymi, 
08 they are called, because they give their names to the ten tribes of Athens. To 
those statues the first draughts of laws are affixed, before they are discussed in the 
.\s8emJjl y. Here is the refectory of the Prvtan es, or Presidents of the A ssembly, 
— a building which may be distinguished from the crowd of other fabrics in the 
same place by its hemispherical dome, and in which the most distinguished 
citizens of Athens arc entertained at the public charge. In the centre of the area 
which wo are describing stands the altar of the Twelve Gods, being the point to 
Which all the roads of Attica converge, and from which distances are measured, 
i On the south-east verge of thei Agora, and at the commencement of thd . 
acclivity by which we ascended the Acropolis, stand the two figures of Hah- ' 
bIOpius and ARisrooEiTjCN^ the lil^to^s of Athens from the tyranny of the 


^ejistratidiB, which mW Ideated wlUi^ 
decrees of hondhii^>tetin08 


efioh respect by the Athenians, that in 
to the great men of their own or 


4l^ ootm|^,'in meii^^i|l ihe,b^e|iM‘^Mdh the State has received at their 
l|i^s, it'ilii :'topre88ly^ppe<afieid that tbey iqitjr be placed in any part of the 
which may ba;i4no6t agreeable to tbeiybbjeots ofi^eiT 
i|'^e;'neighhourh^ of a 

and . erne hdnoumble.td the A^eniea. spirit, this 

oIm d^vPdst a^ pdWmdhlly u^^ them' the Presient, and that they 
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cherish the memory of the Bead with warmer affection tlian they court the 
favour of the Living. 

Sueh are the most remarkalile objects contained in the Agora of Athens. 
We speak, he it remembered, as l^hul^ug it JQ: the times of its glory; 
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tho Gate of the New Agora represented above is evidently of Roman origin. 
Tiddng then a general survey of the whole, from the south-west angle of the 
Acropolis, wo observe at its farthest extremity a vista formed by the two 
parallel colonnades, which lead those who come from the north-west gate of 
the city into the curved area of which the Agora consists. We behold this 
area itself, lying between two bills, which sink . gradually into it; we see it 
encircled with a >;one of stately edifices, shaded by rows of Oriental Plane- 
trees planted by the hand of Cirnon son of Miltiades ; in its centre is an altar, 
t)w geographical focus of Attica: visible bfeneMb the in front of the 

Temples, are statues of 'marble, hcena^e, and gold^ji^lving to labis sjot the 
app^a^ not mefreljr bf a great national Atrium or i^ll, whitWe^ the People 
of At^ds' r^il: M to thd^ home, but also tajit a civic Muse^ of 

Arc^tocft^,: ^aIpt^e(' i^.of’ Faintii^^^^ leo^to admire and love 

the A^ts which give p^i^ to Abe piist; Aikid by f^ldbitang Men and 
Things, noble in themselves, as invested with greater nobleness, and enduing 
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them with an imaginary grace, borrowed from the ideal world, — and this, too, 
in an Agora, a place formed for mercantile traffic and mechanical toil, — raise 
tlio thoughts of those who frequent it from a conBidoration of what is, to 
reflect upon what has been, what ought to be, and what will be hereafter. 
Therefore we are not surprised, that even among its warehouses and shops, 
whieh are separated into compartments tmd arranged according to their different 
character, we observe men of a peculiar dress and aspect, who seem to be 
engaged in deep thought or serious reasoning, who find food for speculation 
there, and who have come from the silent walks of the Lyceum or the shady 
groves of tlie Academy, to muse or converse in the porches of the Agora. 

If we pass to the southern wall of the Acropolis, which is called the 
CiMONiAN, from tho libcriU and courageous Athenian above mentioned who 
erected it, and stand at a little distance from tho south-east angle of the 
Parthenon, and look towards tho south, we have a view of the scats, tho 
^ orchestra, and the stage of the great Theatre of Athens, lying immculiately at 
our feet. The seats are hewn in the living rook of the Acropolis, and descend 
grudually to the level of the plain, like the marks which arc left by a retiring 
tide (jn the shelving sand of a semicircular hay. The flat area, half girt by 
the lowest semicircle, is the Orchestra. Beyond it rises the Stage, which is 
terminated hy a facade fronting the spectator, adorned with statues and 
supp(U‘ted by tiers of columns. Beyond tliis, again, be beholds a natural 
landscape of great variety and beauty : on his left tho purple hills of 
Hyniettus; in front of him the sea, tho harbour of Athens, and the distant 
hills of iEgina ; and to the right the cliffs of Salamis. Sitting on these semi- 
circular seats of stone, — the steps, as it were, of the great national Temple, 
the Acropolis, — ^beneath the Parthenon of Minerva, and tho mqjestic statue 
of Jupiter ; — with such objects before them, at the comiaencement of the most 
beautiful season of the year, when the sea is calm and the sky clear, and their 
(Wpendeuts come from tho Islands of the AEgoan to pay their annual tribute, the 
.Athenians listen to those dramatic compositions, which derive much of their 
fi^shness and beauty frcmi the place in which they are performed, and can 
oply be duly appreciated when maintahaed in their natural association with 
tiq emh and sea, the air and the light of Athens. 

the comb^iiation of artificial add natural acenery which the Athenian 
supplied, the imaginary elements of Its Drama became real, and the 
1^ b^aine'idealiasdd* For example, if the subject treated by the Poet was 
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ihe story of tho House of Atreus, the spec- 
tator saw in the distance the hills of the 
Peloponnesus, beneath winch the hero of the 
Tragedy dwelt, and whither tho audience 
could transport itself by an easy effort of 
imagination ; .if the adventures of Hii)polytus 
invited their attention, tho city and shore of 
Treezen, where he abode, were still nearer to 
their eyes; if the acts of Medea, the lofty 
sumtnit of,, the Acrocorinth, beneath which they were performed, gave them 
a tod Wstorical reality : if the exploit of tlteir own ancestors at Salamis, 
the bay Itself was before them in which those deeds were achieved ; if the Deities 
of Heaven or Earth or Sea tools part in Oie action of theDrama, tho Elements 
themselves wore at bflmd ' from' which They had. s^PP®^ to visit tho dwellings 
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of men. Thus the spectators and the spectacles which they witnessed were 
blended togetlier in unity, and were received into the heart of things. 

From the south-east angle of the Theatre, a rood winds round the eastern 
base of the Acropolis. It is called the Stkeet of Tkipods, from the row of 
small temples which form it, and which bear on their summits the tripods 
that have been dedicated to Dionysos or Bacchus, the patron Deity of the 
Athenian drama, by those persons who have defrayed the expense of a chorus 
to which a prize has been adjudged in the neighbouring theatre for the poetic 
and musical excellence of the drama to which it belonged. 

On the architraves of these temples are inscribed the names of the Vietetr 
associated with those of the Poet and the Flute-player of the successful 
drama, and with that of the ArchoU in whose year it was performed. From 
these inscriptions the DidascalioSi or annals of the Athenian Theatre, are 
compiled. Its history is yrritten in these fabrics composing the street which 
c^ducts to it. The mati^ irophftK'of MUUadea and ^hbmstocles stand 
u|cm the plain of Mar^^hi^' of aolomis, but tliose of 

j^Mhylus, Sophocles, life' jdde on ttis spot, 

all |>resent themselves daily to the e^s of^th^ counitt^en, as they pass 
tcl iind from that j^iacewhexo thhse peaeOful viotoiiee we^ won which these 
m|npinent8 commemorate. ' 

I hfear the 'spot where this street communicates with the Theatre, is a building 




TEMPLE OF JUPITER OLYMPIUS. 


surmounted by a circular roof, and erected by Pericles: it is designed for 
masibal performimcM, and is tbeiice called the Odeum. It was built in imi Nation 
of the dome-like pavilion of and itf roof is cotistTOCted with the jfards 

ahd tnasts of the Pejiwan ships which Were baptised at Salomis. iPhu vnnlti is 
snj'prted on a circle of coluinn»j which shiround the interic^r o|;^e fehrici^; 
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THE STADIUM. 


sopliical work, the Atlantis, and to which the cella and roof were never added 
by that philosopher, are compared, by the .Chflerouean mo^ist to the structure 
of the yaet add unfinished Qtl^M^EinjK yhioh is now |tefbre our eyes. 


vipotut or jvrmuk iMimiutf rihoM m uaxivs' 


The Torn|il0 of Jupiter was one of the first conceived, and last executed, of 
the sacred monuments of Atliens, The building of this temple went along* 
with the course of the national existence. Athens ceased to be independent 
before the Temjile of Jupiter was completed ; and it was reserved to a Homan 
Emperor, Hadrian, to finish tlie work. This gigantic building stood, therefore, 
oil its vast site as a striking proof of the power of Home exerted on the 
Athenian soil. The remains of this magnificent pile are now reduced to a 
few columns, which stand together at the south-east angle of the great plat- 
form, which -was once planted, as it were, by the long piles of its pillars, and 
it is dilBcult to conceive when and how the enormous masses have disappeared 
of which this temple was built. 

The Stadii M of Athens was the most remarkable monument on the south 
side of the Ilissiis. Here a sloping bank runs parallel to the river; and in 
tliji;S slope a semi-elliptical hollow, fHcihg the north, has been; scooped out of 
the soil, of somewhat more six buiidrod feet in length, and at right angles 
to |he river. Its shelving margins wero once cased with seats of white marble ; 
a |dng and grass-gwwn hollow retiring into the hill-side is all' that now 
re^mns of the Athenian 

I'The concave extremity of the Stadium, — Which is that farthest from the 
Iliteus,— has' a somewhat higher level than the others. The racer started 
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from a point at the lower exti’oniity, and, having completed one course in a 
strmglil line, tiuiD|ji||i|i,|£iii&4 t^e ^inc of carYntaro f t t|te,ij!ig^ end^ doscendhig 
i^;ldi::i^orse to tj^.gual, wldoli was a litUe tn the eut of tbat from 

li^eilli/he had staiti^ That V course .<^^j^:'hi|ndred 

.i^f'tbii^en feet each,. The, ^jpleta of ^ctor; <^ 'tfae'||rofi!bidoM flosrm 
snowered on the Imnds of the eutKiessfoi ;cumpelbitors by tJbe 
e^tators in the seats above tlfeip, had probably been rcbendy gadiered from 
the blooroingf'baoks of the neighbouring Ilissus. ; ' 

’ ^.'tfhbVbne _'6^^ain^^ — of 

which cttbulsr;. building 

bf#ost giiteeftibjropprtions, called 
fno ,Choragio Monument of I^’si- 





crates, is the only surviving relic — 
possessed great interest both from 
tlioirobjcctaud execution. They were 
a series of temples, fonniug a street. 
These temples were i^mounted hy 
iinials, which supported the tri- 
pods gained by victorious Chouag i 
in the neighbouring Theatre of 
Bacchus, and were here dedicated 
hy them to that deity, the patron 
of dramatic representations. Hence 
the line fomed by these temples 
was otdled the Street of the Tripods. 

;Beyoud the Teniple of Jupiter is tlte small stream of the lussus. It 
descends from the slopes qi Hymettus, bounds the Lyceum, which is adoiued 
with porticoes and groves, famed as tlie school of +irist<)tle and his successors, 
and passing between a. smaU ionic temple dedicated to the Ilissittn Muses on 
the right, and the Ttmdtbenaic Stadium on l^e left, it skirts the southern wall 
of the city : near tlte I'einple df Jupiter blyinpros it flows in a cascade through 
several dtiots chaunelied iu its: rocky , bed,, tindi is tbeie joined by tlio fountain 
CAtUREftoE, the only fresb-water spring iar Atheusi Having irrigated the 
gardens in the southern suburb of the city, tbn llissus loses itself beneath the 
rocky soil in the plain, and in the direction of tlie most sunthern, the most 
luicieut, and the nearest harbour of Athens,— -the Fhalesum. 


. tVixesAt^ 




The mountainis iEgaleos, Fames, Brilessiis, Pentelieus, Hymettus ood 
liyctthettus, the stream of tlie Ilissus, and the hiirbours of tlio Pireeus mnd 
Plialemm, were daily iu the eyes of the iiihahitants of Athens: they are cotl- 
ne)eted with the most remarkable events of Athenian story ; they are the 
sources whence they derive many of the necessaries and ornaments of life, and 
a considerable part of tbeir affluence and power, and yet not one of them 
survives in the extensive remains of the Tragic Poets of Athens, nor have the 
Banka of the Illissus received any favourable notice from the Athenian Poets. 
If our knowledge of the gcograplty of Attica were to be gathered only from tbo 
extant works of ^Escliylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, we should not be 
acquainted with the name of a single mountain on the Athenian soil. That 
this is not the result of chance is clear, from the nature of the cose and from 
the fact, that in the less copious writings of the cotnic Poet of Athens — 
Aristoplmnes — nearly all of these appellatiouM occur. This difference, observ- 
able in the practice of these two classes of poets, with respect to the great 
natural features of Attica, may, we think, be thus explained •.-—The objects 
to which we refer were too familiar to the ear and the eye, and too nearly 
a^Ociated with the common details Of daily life, to be susceptible of tliat 
ideal grace with which Athenian Tragedy required that its materials should be 
invested. For this reason, it would appear^ the authors to whom vre allude 
awided the introduction into their poems of namo^J calculated to excite in the 
m|nd8 of their audience a train of idoas so different from the thoughts and 
relollections which it was the design of Uie Tragic Muse to produce. 

' It is unfortunate that we possess none of the dramas which were exhibited 
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in the Thentres of Argos or of Tonagra, of which the vestiges still remain. 
As in the trage^es of the Athenian stage, wre meet with frequent mention 
of the natural ohjOets in the neighbourhood of those places, and derive naheh 
topographical inforotation about them , — as we there tead of the dver |nw^ 
iUid the Arachniean: hill, in the neighbourhood of AfgojB,, and; of the sfr^ 
of the Asopns and of Mount Citheeron in the Tonagiiean regionv while weleam 
nothing of the Athenian streams or mountains, — so, perha]^, might we expect 
to have found in the productions of the Argive or the Bbotian Muse, some 
reference to the waters of the Athenian Ilissus, and to the mountain ridges of 
Barnes, Hyihettus, and PenteUcus. 

We are comj^lled, in the ahist^ce of all early Greek epic, tragic, or lyrical 
authorities on the subject, to' resctrt to the songs of the Latin Poets, who have 
not been sparing in their allusions to the 
Objects which we hft\-c specified above 

forming the most prominent features .. 
in tiie landscape of Athens. It i.s to '■ 
he regretted, however, that with few ex- 

•/I 1 

ceptions, their: descriptions are as little ' | 
valuable, from tiieir wont of familiarity 
witij the ' subject, as those of Athenian ' - 
would have been objectionable to 
Ailiicniah readers from ilieii’ excess of it. 

’ ^ Ik was the policy of that great States- 
'ptau* who 'saw that the glory ami power 

of Attica ihnst hev^^ up on the sur- ' 

face of ti»e sea, rather than rest on a . fixed and solid foundation of terra 
fima, to endeavour, if we( may so ^y, to make Athens on islnml. This was 
the object tp wMch :he .jdljrectid all bis exertions. In tlie language of the 
Comic writcrs' of Ijie time, he , took the shield and spear from the hands of the 
EepubfiC, ii^;But.into 'tiliem the row^^ the oar. Having suc- 
ceeded in: ^nildihg; the notwi&sttmding the oppofition of 

the Sporikns, Th^istoCles, of Whontj^p; fur^ eyes to the Pirsens. 
He observed the haiural hCtmly and eitceUence of that hnibour, and devoted 
his energies to moke it worthy of the first Greece. He sur- 

rounded it with military fortifications, ond constituted it, as it were, the 
stronghold and Acropolis of Athens itself. 
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But it was not in his power to execute his own plans to their full extent. 
Themistocles was banished in B.c. 478, aix years after he had rebuilt the walls, 
wltich he was now forbidden tp ehter. His father, one day walking with him 
on the bei^pL pf;the.Finiea% pointed to an old; shw^ted trireme, no longer 

sep-worthjfr were left to fall to^Jtieces and rot upon the 

sea shore, :aHi^''!rhere>" iet^d son, in that jpaPtured vessel you behold 

the fate of^ idieVirtiatesmen of AAens.’’ He might have added — “There you 
see the fete of the great adthor of die Pitteus itself." 





Cimon and Pericles carried on the design which Tliemistocles had begun. 
4bout the year B.c. 46fi, the former commenced the building of the two walls 
•dhich, starting from the south-west side af the city, ran down, the one to the 
iferthorn horn of the harbour of Pirmus — the most northern of the three 
u^rts of Athens — the other to the southern side of the port of Phalerum, the 
4o6t southern of the some. Thus the Athenian city assumed the form of an 
i^aular triangle, secured by two broad, long, and lofty bulwarks from external 
apsBult, and enjoying, by means of two outlets atitk base, an easy communica- 
t^n with the sea. So long as these walls stood alone they bore the name of 
the Long Walls. But another step remained to be taken, in order to give full 
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effect to the designs of Themistocles. The Pirasus had now become the principal, 
and indeed the only harbour of much imj^rtance ; Fhflleruin was sinking into 
neglect, But if southern line of for^^jication, Vlidch connected the city 
widi the latter, Wi^ sorpideed iond stormed by invading epeqiy, h&th the 
hsrbours became his, imd thi^eipproach to the city itself not. iifleirrupted by 

any fhrtber barrier. Bssidcm tins, from the largeness of ihs of divergence 
of these two walls the oity,' the defensive force of Athens was distracted, 
and did not e^ly admit of intSiiaal centralw'atioit;- ■ 

For this reasbn, Pericles, about the year b.c. 444; propos^ to the 
Axemans in the Msemhly, that a third waU should he erected, which; sbotild 
odnn'eot tlte\eity of Athens ^ith the sonthJem horn of the harbour of .the 
Pireeus. Socrates was present in the Pnyx on the occoson; and the speech 
which Pericles then made, recommending that measure to his audience, seems 
to have made a deepihtpression ppou the mind of tlie future philosopher, who 
was at that time little more than twenty years of age. The advantages arising 
both from this restriction of the fortified triangle, and from the more complete 
oousequeut insnlation of Athene, and also from its closer union with its principal 
harbour, are too obvious to require any comment or illustration. Tlie city of 
Athens was now like a large vessel moored by two cables, each of which dropped 
its sachbr in l^e Piroeus. 
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ricliness of ito soil, the luxuriance of its pastures, and the variety and beauty 
of its woods and j|;roves. To the deity i^'tbis river, the most beautiful and 
most hotiuured of sll the stress which , wt^ered his native soil, Achilles, ^when 
at Troy, vowed he would pay, if he lived to revisit its banks, an offering of bis 
hair, which, when he despaired of doing so, he placed^i the hand of hie dear 
friend and honoured companion, who was bom and rea^d hear . the same 
stream, but who was then lying deed upon o funeral pile on the dreary coast 
of Troy. Near the moiith of the Hpercheius, on the left hank of it, is Lamia, 
now called ZeitCn, which gave a name to the war kindled by the eloquence of 
Bemosthenes, «ifter the death of Alexander of Macedon, against his Generals 
Antipater and Craterus, which ended in the total defeat of the Athenians on 
the Thessalian plain at Cbannon. The Orator survived the calamity of his 
country but a few months. 

At the same distance as Lamia is from that part of the coast where the 
Spercheius enters the sea, but ou tho Bouth side of it, is the rocky hill of 
TbacHis, with its Lacedaemonian colony and suburb, of Hkkaclea. Traebis 
is iso coiled from the tuggodness of its soil, from which circumstunce the 
surrounding district derives its name. 
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The whole Tuaohinian province was consecrated to Hkiicolks, To 
Trachis he retired, with his wife Beiiineira, in quest of an asylum iu his exile, 
alter the involuntary homidde which he had committed in the family of his 
father-in-law CEneus, in iKtolia. 

About this little vjil.Jagc, as Itachis i^bte. ia, and around its few cottages and 
small fields and vineyards, tlie verses of Sophocles have thrown an interest ns 
lasting as the sea and mountains which surround it, by means of the beautiful 
recital wliicb be has made of the cares and fears of Deianeira wlmu dwelling on 
this spot, and counting the tedious days which had elapsed from the time of 
her husband's departure, and those wliieh were yet to pass away before liis 
return. The feiaulo peasants who stand at the doors of the cottages hero will 
he regarded with a feeling of interest as the descendants of the Tuachinian 
Women described by the Athenian Toet. 
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Across this bay the hero was ferried, when suffering the agonies of approach- 
ing death. From the Trachinian shore he was carried to t)ie summit of (Eta, 
which hangs over the site of Trachis. He was then placed on a funeral pile 
of pines, and oaks, and lentisks, — trees and shrubs which have grown ff’cm 
age to age on this majestic mountaih ; and here, on ita anmmit, as on an altar, 
the son of Jove, as jPocts feigned, having performed a sacrifice to his father, 
was himself offered as a victim on his fiitlier’s mountain ; and, having finished 
his earthly toils, ascended in a cloud of fire to the joys of the Olympian 
heaven. 

As this scene exhibited in tlie person of Hercules the apotheosis of the 
heroic character, — in which the strength and dignity of the gods were conceived 
to bo blended witli the wants mid weaknesses of Immunity, — the Greek looked 
upon it with a feeling of awe which mtule the mountain not merely an object of 
admiration to him, but a great moral teacher both of meekness and of courage. 
The spot was consecrated by the sancUous and solemnities of his religion, . It 
was visited by the Greeks of an early age with tlie zeal and regularity of an 
ardent and systematic devotion. It was the object of processions, and the 
scene of sacrifices ; and, in later days, even a Consul of Borne turned aside from 
the line of his military march to offer his homage to Hercules on the spot from 
which he was supposed to have passed from earth to heaven. 

Such being the reverence with which tlie summit of Mount (Flta was 
regarded by the inhabitants of the country, and even by those who came there 
f^m distant la^ds, we may well suppose therefore that it exerted a very strong 
ii^u^oe vhpda j^^ll^wlio. could number tlie hero, thus deified and adored, 
among their own j^geni'tors. ^^np othfet iime ^srduld this influence he more 
de^ly feli, ,thi^ W were call^ upon to undergo toils, meet 

dangers, and struggle difllculti^, which would lead them to death ; and 
al0t» it, aS thisy hopedi .to^Similnr gloi^ repose. .Ox ' 
v lie Boss ofTbera&w like the Plain bfAfisd'ariidiir, is 
History of Hercules. The woi-m springs, which flow acres^ the pfSS ftQm’ the 
foot of MoubtiSta .tdyi^ the Malian Gulf on the uort^^were hroo^t ' ^ 
the earth, for hia use, by the hand of Minerva. They supply a hahilei the 
place, and they still ^rom the earthy and expand streams intd pools of 
the clearest blue, as they did in the ages oi the Demigod ^d of the King, while 
the broad Spercheius has wandered from its oouree, and itis no longer possible 
to trace upon tlie spot the ancient coast lino of tbe Malian Sea. The Spartan 
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: kings also traced their origin to Hercules tbrougli tlie Heraclidce, Eiirysthenes 
and Procles. On on© memovubl© day, the greatest of them, Leonidas, stood 
with his three hundred Spartans near this spot, knowing that where he stood 
both he and his followers must die, and be probably regarded it as a proof of 
the special favour of the gods towards hfanself and them, that he and his chosen 
few were called upon to fight and fall heneath the shade of Mount Q^ta at 
THEUMonvn^. He felt, we may well believe, no small satisfaction that this 
spot, above all others, was to be the scene of their glorious struggle and heroic 
death. The Spartans, while they saw the countless hosts of Persia in their 
front, and while the Immortals of Xerxes were rushing to the charge in their 
rear, had above them the summit of Mount Q^to ; and thence in the last hours 
pf their life they drew courage and hope from the reminiscence which it sup- 
plied of their great ance8t0l^ — of the labours which Hercules l)ttd undergone, of 
the death which ho had there suftered, and the glory which he Iiad won, 

TliermopyUe was the scene of numerous struggles at various periods of 
Gre^k history; it was defended by the Phocinns against tlie Thessaliims ; sub- 
sequently, by Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans against Persia ; again, 
by the iEtoliaiis against Philip ; by, Antiochus against the Romans, and by the 
Greeks against Brennus oud the Gauls. In the three latter instances, the 
same manoeuvre — namely, the ^tachtuent bn the part of tlie aggressors of a 
force which, having scaled the heights of Anop^a or Cai.mdromus, was to fall 
on the rear of the defenders of the pass-— was resorted to exactly as it had been 
employed by the Persians, and With the same success. Tlie ^pass itself was 
n^ver stormed by main force. Its conqueror# and its only one, has 'l^i 
irkure. So great is the change that had been etfebmd hy her means jiij'&c 
c|aracter of the place, that it has ceased to be an 

fi^, while the river Sperobcius has brought down in its phdiui^ a copious siijpiy 
o:|:cdluvial deposit to the coast, the; waters of the Malian Gtilf have retired so 
f« to the north-^8t as to extend whdt was once d narrow defile into a hti^d 
att|swampy;plmn..,,';: . 

reVbltttfcn has been wrought in the grimd^v 

— «wheh the rivers which flowed through the of Ther^O- 

mpl^wfenned for themselves new beds,— when fields of rice ahd salt'^pUs 
o<phpy the space which wOs once covered by the sea, it is agreeable to observe 
tlmt the more humble objects which were characteristic of the spot in the time 
of^liConidasv are etill visible here, and recall to the mind of the traveller that 
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he is treadiiig the soil of Thennopylaj. Such is the fidelity ajid minuteness 
with which the ancient historian of the batUe has described the localities in 
question, that in aiute of the changeful bfieratio]^ of Nature he has, os it 
were, fixed the river and the sea in positions; i is now 

no longer Thermopylw, except H and there it will 

remain for ever. 

Thermopylse was the seat ipf Gohgr^ess of the Amphlctyonic Council. 

Its meotiugs w^e held near ^e Temple of Ceres on the Plain of ;Anthele, 
wliich extends itself at a small distance within the pass. Tfie. sesldbit^tS^f, a 
deliberative, assemhly. composed, of the chosen jRepresentatives of the confede- 
rate powers of <Jr^e, convoked to such a pltMJe os Thermopyl®, presents to 
the imagination a picture of much interest. "Tliia spot was, as it were, the 
Vestibule of Greece. And, as in the. Homeric Age and in patriarchal times the 
Councillors of a 8tateaat?;ei^^ ,itoQj^''their seats before the Towers and Gates of 
tludr town, and there h'dld soietun dclib^ations on matters which concenieti their 
country, so these august Councillors of ^e great Commonwealth of Greece might 
thus be regmded as sitting in the Porch of the Metropolis of which they were 
all citizens, and for whose interests they w%e providing by their deliberations 
in the spot where it mighh ba nibS(|heoCBSSU‘y tp Seated w their aims. 

The country to the south of Thermopyl®, 
as far os the town <»f Gapliuus on the eqaat^ * ■ 
belonged to the tribe of Locriaus called Epic- 
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Locmus who wero teimed Qpimtiiui, from their capital city Opus, whicli was 
tii0resid<mceof^«*Oileu8. ' 

-The modiem hamo of dfeto'ict Is 1 |a£anta : it is derived from the little 
islsM of Atalaol^. which lies at a sfaoit distance tjrbai the shore, and was once 
unit^ to it. The town of Opus itself waa placotl in ah open and level country 
of only a few miles in circumfereDoe* which from its fertility was called the 
Happy Plaiti. As Ajax waS regarded as an ohject of national pride hy this 
smtdi city, so also were the productions of its proliifio soil ; it exhibited, tiiero- 
forh. On its coins a record of both. While on one si^ of them is a cluster of 
grapes, the other exhibits the athletio form of the Opuutlan Hero. 

The Boeotian frontier was at Laiymna^ a town on the cof»t a few miles to 
the south of Opus : the modem village of Puntsomajli, which is neor the site 
of I,aryiima, seems to preservfe in its name a vestige of the former extension of 
tlie Opuntian power to this point. .1’ 

Following the course which wo have hitherto pursued, we pass from Tvm- 
piiUESTOS along the ridge of Pindus in a southerly direction : at a distance of 
sixty miles to the south-east of Tymphrestus is the summit of Paunassus. 

Hero wo enjoy a panoramic view of Phocis, of which province this point is 
nearly the centre. To the north-west we have the nigged tract of Dottis: a 
little nearer is' the well- fortified City of Lil^a, where tlie Ba-otiau nvor 
( 'e])liissus arises from the the place is now known by tlie appropriate 

name of the Mkoai.ais BKVSliis, or Great Sources. From this point the 
river How.s in an easterly dir^ion. j^rough a bcdiuiful valley TOvered witli fielils 
of corn and cotton. At ***' * declivity 

sloping to the river, is the\'yiilage of Lefta. The walls Whi^yprown the 
summit of this liiJl belonged to the citadel of FitATKA. 

Tlie position of t^s ejity gave it so machvimpprlance that, among the towns 
of Phocis, it yielded alij^e to Delphi respect. It comiminded the 

pitesage from Tliermopyi^ ibver the heighti^''ff:il^onnt Cncmis into tlie C’epliis- 
8i|m valley, and tlicnoie tw.tlie plains of Hmbtiak It was the key of southern 
G|e!»c€i. Hence the pofiic and consternation which, us we leant from the great 
Orator of the time, filled the city of A^ens <m an evening of the mouth of 
Ji|!ie, in the year b.c. 88fi, when a messenger came to the Prytones ef that city 
w^ the news that Elatea had beep taken hy Philip of Macedou, who had marched 
bj|tbis passage. The capture of this city was followed witliin o few months by 
tlm total defeat of the Athenians on the neighbouring plain of Chceronea. 
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The river CepUssas flows by the pity of'r^khfte, which stands on its left 
hank. That plaoe ip now called Belisi, -and was ^tlnerly famed for the sanctity 
of its oracle. Thp river there enters the lalce; to which it gave the epithet 
Cephissian, at tliefoot of the lofty citadel of Orchomenns. 

At tlie spae . distance from the Cephissus as the city of Ahae, hut on the 
riffht branch of the stream, end immediately below Uie point at which wo now 
stand, — the eminence of Pamasshs, — and in on easterly direction from it, is the 
city of Daolis. It still retaitmii^ ancient name. 

Few of the cities of Greece bfm he compared with^tfcs place in tlie grandeur 
of their position, or in the extent and exeelleht preSCrviitibn of their remains. 
The line of the ancient walls of the city can still he traced almost^ in Uieir 
entire cirenit along the crest of the rocky and isolated hill on which the 
ancient BauUans dwelt.' 

What remains of its history is insignificant as these vestiges of its 
structures are remarkable. It has derived more renown— has attracted more 
notice from the writers of antiquity, from the mythologicaJ story of Procne, and 
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frOB?- tlim it bag derived , from all the 

acliiey<nami^dtt arta idid atniis of. its frmer ocooi^ts.^ That story itself is 
0 ^. .pf tho iiidicaUona which survive of the attenitioo that was paid to the 
hjihttW of atiiinate eepjQ by the earliest aud rudest mhahitants of Greece, and of 
thp natural humtoity of oharaeter which such an observation of their oostoms, 
and 'sympathy with th«b sufferings, May fairly he supposed to produce. To 
iiii^ tW Character of the. hoturalist the science of ^e augur no doubt contri- 
buted. \B6th are united snih that of the inventbr ’and promoter of Greek 
civilizhtidp. ip the ideal per^, as described by. hufeself, in the iEsehylean 
drama of Trometbeus. 

The road from Daulis,' to the sotith-west, leads along a rugged valley to 
Belpih, and falls in with (mother froth Ambryssl's! oh the south, at a point 
balfrway between the two. This place was called the SoaiWrh Hodos, or the 
Divided Way ; the TbioDos, or tl»e Triple Hoad. 

The rooky and uneven character of the soil over which these roads pass 
renders it a matter of surprise that they should have been traversed even by 
the ligiit and small cars which served as conveyances to the ancient Greeks. 
While wo have a proof that this was the case, in the fact that this route was 
no other than the Sacued Wax, along which a Cihuierous retinue of spectators 
and worsliippcfs, docked, at staled periods, to the games aud religious solem- 
nities of Delphi, wo have also an indication of its nature, and of the conse- 
quent difficulties by wliioh a jpurney upon it was attended, in the story of 
CKdipus, who encountered his fither Laius in the Tripfe Way, as he himself 
WHS coming from Delphi. Hijs Unfortunate assault npPti him liras occasioned 
by the narrowness of the road. The utmh of Laius and of bis. attendant was 
seen by Pausauios on the spot where they fell, which is now called Zymeno. 

Beneath us, on the south, is Delphi. Its site has been well described as 
a natural Theatre, sloping in a semi-circular declivity from the foot of Par- 
niissus. At the highei^. point of this theatre Stood the Temple of Apollo. Its 
^rm may still be reedgfeised on the coins and sculptured marbles which belong 
to ; the ancient history of Delphi. Art interesting record of the ornaments 
With which it was. decorated is preserved in the Ion of Euripides. In its 
a|irine was the ellipticid stone which was regarded as the centre of the earth. 
l^ere was the oracular chasm, whence the prophetic vapour issued, which 
determined the destiny of empires. On the place once occupied by this 
temple not a Vestige of its structure now remains. 
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iti. tlw.west of tbe Temple was the Sluilium, of 
«hinK outline is still visible. To tlie enst of it 
the glen through which fell a cusctulo f(;d by 
the Snows of P«nnssu«,..ftiMl which descended into 
a basin hewn in which was also supplied .by a prennial sti eum of 

clear and salubribtts ^Wtet. This was the poetic fonutain ot Oastai.u. It 
still flows , on, while the Temple of Apollo, and the Council Hall of tlie 
Ampliictyons, the Treasure-house of Crtesus, wjd the thi-ee Uiousand statues 
which crowded the buildings and’ Streets pf Delphi, even in the time of Pliny, 
have all vanished as though tSipy had never been. Thp, spring is now dedi- 
cated to St. John, in whose honour a small chape}; jhas b^ erected over 
the source. It falls down the declivity on wliich Del^M stood, into tlie river 
Pleistus, which flows along the vdiley ait the foot of the city. It pa^s, in 
a westerly direction, tlirough groves of olives, by the side of tlie Delphian 
Hippodrome, and at the base of the lofty crags where the Orissa of Homer 
stoo<h which preserves, in its. modem name of Cbissos, and in the huge 
polygonal walls of its Acropolis, the .memorials of its ancient greatness. It 
then receives a tributary suesm coming from the north, and flowing beneath 
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the city of Amphissa. Their wnited waters glide together through a wide 
nnd beautiful plain^ known and reverenced yvith a feeling of religious awe in 
ancient times as the hallowed Plain of Cm»HA, till they fall into the Gulf of 
CfeniNTH, in the Cribs^an Bay, which is at the distance of live miles from 
the site of Delphi, of which city it was formerly the harbour. 

; Diogenes, when he had been exiled from Sinope, migrated into the south 
ofOreecei where he used to spend his summers at Corinth and his winters at 
i!^ens. Corinth he preferred during the warmer season of the year as stand- 
ing, upon two seas, and thus ventilated by a double breeze. But Athens was 
recommended as a winter residence by other advantages : it was not overhung 
mountains; it was greatly favoured by soft and pure airs; it was not 
subject to be deluged by violent rains, and its dry and light soil speedily 


BOEOTIAN WINTERS. 


absorbed the showwB 
Uiat fell. Our own 
experience would lead 
us to admire tbe wia* 
dom of this choice. 

Returning to Athens 
from on excursion to I 
Delphi, having passed 
through Thebes, Le* 
uctn^ and Ambryssus, 
on oor way thither, 
we found) on our re- f 
turn, that the over- 
Howtngs of the Aso* 
pus in the plain of : 

Plat«ea were then co- i 
vered with ice, as they -< 

Wore at the time of tlie. siege of that city de 
Btsidbed: :hyThacydid^^^^;;0^ our way bach, 

^ cold was exceaSif eiy severe 
yitad, one of Jf|8idd’s Boeotian winters. 

MOnht Parnassus wO were detained by a snow 
storin. The snow Wos drifting with ince-ssant 
violence as we passed the Triodos alreiwly men 
tioned whore (Edipus encountered his father. The 
hill on which th.e citadel of Daulis stands, was 
covered with, doep snow. Ws entered Thebes 
in a snow storm, which coined us for exactly 
a week in a room with no windows. The sanve 
cause prevented us from pursuing the' ordinary ^ 

route by the pass of Phyle. That passage was 

blocked up by snow and we were compelled to follow the long and circuitous 
route over the plain north of the Asopus, which brought us out on the sea 
coast, a little to the sontli of tbe Euripus. 

Of the beauty of this scene in summer, iand of the peculiar features which 
distinguisi) it, no better or more accurate description can be given than that 
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which is conta^ined in the following lines of Milton, to whose iinngimition 
a pre^etft^l siniilur to that which the traveller beholds from the 

nrij^fpf the cita^ 

T: ** ^ Kwuntflin at whose verdant feet 

ispi^ou^ plain, outstretch <1 in cmMut 
jtay pkmat ; from his side two rims 6pw'd, 
the me windings the other straight, and kft bet ween 
\ Fah'ehampnign with less rivers in ten 
Then their tribute to the ^ 

Fertile of born the globe, oil and wine j 

With herds the pastm^ thronged^ w'ith dorks tlio hills ; 

Huge citic«» and high*towerM, that we^Il alight seem 
The seats of mightiest monarchy— ; 

Mount Heijcon is to Bcrotia wbftt Pataassns is to Phoom. The pTipeipal 
cities of that comitiy are grouped about its sides, up the Pliocian towns are 
connected with those of their own mountain ; and tis the mountain of Phocis 
(rould show u])on its summit the Couvcian Cave, wdiioh tvas dedicafod to the 
Parnassian nympljs, so upon the heights of the Boeotian bill were the favourite 
haunts of its own deities. Hero tlourishcd the grove of the Muses, whose 
statues stood beneath the shady re^^esses of those HLOUiltoin glades; here 
thnved the saxanal spring of Aganipja^, round which the Muses danced ; liere 
mxH the clear source of Hippocrene, in which Utey bathed, The whole 
mountain was celehratcd for its fresh rills, and cOol gtpves, and flowery 
slopes; and while the legends connected with the mountains of Greece 
were somt‘linK*s of a terrihe and often of astern and savage characteiy those 
which were produced, by the soil and sgenery of IIelicoxN, partook of the 
softness and amenity whi<di distinguish the mounUiii from which they sprung. 
Helicon had no (Kdipus nor Pentheus. 

It is remarkable that many of the names which cliaracterize the natural 
objects of this mountain are of Macedonian origin. They afford histori(‘al 
evidence of the extraction of its ancient colonists. The regard which the 
early settlers npon the ridges of Helicon still cherished for the land from 
which they came, is expressed in the appellations of Ijhethua, Pimplka, and 
PlEKiDKS, which they brought with them from Macedonia, and transferred to 
analogous objects in their adopted country, when they had found, after their 
migration, a resting-place in the glens of Helicon. 

The iieafest city to the summit of Helicon, on the north of it, is Lebadea. 


I he stream whicm flows hy the easteni foot of its 
Acropolis takes its rise in one of th(‘. dells of this 
moimtHin. It was called IIkhcvna, Befoni it 
arrives at the city of Lebtulen, it passes through 
a dark ravine, which seems to recommend itself 
, hy its gloominess and the frowning heiglit of the 

<nag:s yKch overshadow it, as a . place peculiarly favourable for the exercise 
of tho m^uonqe of aid awful mythology. As such it was chosen 

for the ^at the dtUqle of ilie Trophonius. He delivered 

liis responses to the inquirer in the hall of a dark subterranean cave, wliich 
was on the left side of tliis stream, and beneath these lofty rocks. Thither 
the worshipper descended after having undergone a rigid discipline of religious 
preparation, under circumstances well fitted to inspire him with that devotional 
dread which was necessary to render him a fit object for the receptfcn of the 
oracular influence supplied to bis imagination by the strmigo sights, and 
mystt^rious voices, and unearthly terrors of this dork place. 

The Hercyim flows from Lebadea to the east ; it then enters the rich plain 
of the Cephissus, and falls into the same lake which receives the W'^aters of 
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that river, and which was formerly called the Ckphissian or Copaio, and now 
the lake of Topolias, la thi» plain is the city of CHiEiioNKA; it stands on 
the southern margin of the north side of a rocky hill, on which the walls of 
the citadel and the remains of its ancient Theatre are yet visible ; below it is 
the field on which was fought the celebrated whic^b laid the city of 

Athens at the feet of Philip of Macedon, — on which was won 


«< that di»honcHt victory 

At Chopronea, fatal to liberty, 

Whose tidings killed that old man eloqtient/^ 

At the entrance of the Cepliissns into the Copaic lake stands the city of 
OucnoMENUS* situarioii nt the moath of tho at the end of 

tlie valley through which the Cophissus Hows, its Vicinity id the lake 
wliose fertilizing \vaters gave to the land about them ,an i^igyptian fatness, 
afforded to Orchomoims advantages whicli were not lost by the early ij)ha- 
bitants of this city. . 





• Even in tlic time of Homer, it riviilled in weeltli and splendour tlie 
bnndred-gated Thebes. Its opulence was amassed under the princes of tlie 
family of Minyas, who have left behind them a monument of their power and 
aiBuonco in the huge ruins of a marble TKEAStaiY, which exhibits a very 
significant and striking evidence of the former richness and greatn(;s8 ol llii.s 
magnificent city, and which the Asiatic topographer, who saw it in the times 
(if the Antonines, does not hesitate to compare witJi the pyramids of tli(( 
JSgyptian Kings. 
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Pursuing the road from I,fbaI)Ea to Tiikbes, which nins in an easterly 
direction along the plains at the northeni foot of Mount Helicon, the traveller 
will pass a succession of sites which have obtained considerable celebrity in 
the mythology and history of Greece. ConoNEA will remind him of the battle 
fougbt beneath its w^alls between the armies of Bajotia and Athens, in whicli 
the general of the latter fell : near ALALCOMENiE he will be presented with 
evidence of the Thessalian origin of the tribes winch once dwelt in its neigh* 
bourhood, in tbe name of the Ttontan Pallas, whose worship they brought 
from tt river Ctjralius in that country to this Bceotian stream, on whose 



banks they erected a temple to tbe same goddess, 
and which they endeared to tJieraselves hy tlie 
familiar name, Curaliiis, transfeiTed to it from the 
I river of their native Thessaly. Passing the fount 
Trr.PHosA, at winch the ancient sein* Teiresias 
died, and the extensive ruins of HALiARTrs, he will arrive, after a journey of 
about thirty miles from Lebadea, at the capital of Ba'otia, Thebes. 

What Thucydides says of Sparta as contrasted with Athens, anti the in- 
ferences which, after the destrneiion of both, would bo drawn wdth respect to 
the relative power of each from a comparison of their remains, may he with 
etjual justice applied to the city of Thebes, as opposed to its Athenian rival. 
While the vestiges of Athens are such as to leave no doubt in tbe mind 
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of the spectator with regard to the truth of tlio tradition he Inis received of 
its pristine glory, he is scarcely able at this day to recognize any truce of 
the ancient Thebes in its modern successor and representative, except in its 
physical features and in its name. 

The circular and isolated hill upon which the present town stands will 
recall to his mind the ancient features of the Cadmenn citadel: and the brooks 
which flow^ at its feet bring with them the recollections of those streams winch, 
under tlie illustrious names of Diuck and Ismknus, appear in the records of 
history at a time when all tlie mighty rivers of Europe and Aincrica were nauie- 
lesH. The name of Thehes is still tlio same ns it w^ns in the age of ( 'admus. 

From Thebes to PlaUea is a distance of about six miles. The road lies 
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across tlu? rich pasture-lands and corn-fields which, unbroken by any divisions 
bf hedges, and diversified with verj^ few variations of wood, stretch to the 
^ttSt along the hanks of the Asopus, in a wide ami fertile valley, from the 
north*eastern foot of Citileuon, by the sites of Tanaoha and Ouorrs, to the 
shore of tlie J^givan Sea. From Ovopus to '.riinagra, the distance maybe 
estimated at ten miles. It is still shaded by shrubs, but the olives are now 
tiot so common as when seen by Picjearelius. Tlie site of Tanagra, is a large 
hill nearly circular in form, neither abrupt nor liigh, rising from tJie noriJi 
hank of the Asopus, and communicating by a bridge with the south side of the 
btream. The circuit of the walls of the citadel can be traced ; there is, Ijow- 
ever, little left of them but their foundations. The north-west corner of this 
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citadel commands an extensive view. Looking eastward, the plain of the 
Asopiis stretches beneath us from east to west. To the south is a range of 
mountains, of which Mount Cithceron is the western, and Mount Ponies the 
eastern extremity. 

Notwiihstaiiding the successful enmity with which the citizens of the 
Bttiotian capital exerted their power against their rival and dependent city 
P]ata3a, in the treatment which it has received from the hand of Time it has 
heen more favoured than its more powerful neiglibour. Wliile scarcely a frag- 
ment remains of the city which wielded the sway of tlie whole province of 
Bmotia, the walls of Mutiea remain in nearly the same state as they were two 
thousand years ago. At that time it had indeed lost all its political power, 
and, in the language of the poet Ijnfidippus^ all that it could then boast 
were twU temples, a portico, and its oiiORV.” 

The passage from PlaUca into Attica lies over the htdghis of Citlueron, 
which, togother -witli the ridges on Pnrncs, n continudlion of that mountain, 
serves ns a line of dernHieation between that counti'y and licebtja. 'Die roatl 
from Plnta'a passed by (Enok and Eleuthkr^, and then fell into the Sacked 
Wav, wliich led from Eleusis to Athens, and was also the road to Mkoaka. 
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It then skirted the northefn coast of the bay of Eleusis, and brought the 
traveller in sight of the full beauty of the Acropolis of Athens us he stood in 
the gap of the pass which climbs over the hill of ^Egaleos. 

Another route from the. Vale of the Asopns, to the east of that which 
has been just noticed, passed through the gorge of Fhyle, between Mount 
Cithwron and Fames, and descended into the Athenian plain near ttic largest 
of the one hundred and seventy-three borouglis of Attica, Achan»8e. 

A third, still further to tlie cast, commenced at the frontier town of 
propus, and traversing the ridges of Fames, touched, in its course towards 
Athens, the important fortress of Decelea and the ancient city of Aphidnio. 



MARITIME FORCE OF ATTICA AND BOSOTIA, 241 

The other mouiittiin pass which dcserv€‘s particuhir notice was that which 
led fi’om the bay and temples of BhamniiB, on the norih-easlcni coast of 
Attica, crossed tho plain of Marathon, mounted the height of Pcntelicus, 
and, having visited the marble quarries of that mountain, fell into the plain 
near the towns of Cechissia and pAnLENK. 
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N his catalogue of the (irecian forces, in the 
second book of the Iliad, Homer commences 
with li descriplion of the vessels supplied by 
Boeotia. He enonievates thirty cities in that country which furnished men 
and ships to Agamemnon. It is a remi^rkable ciretimsta|i^e, that while be 
refers to so many towns ass already existing in his age Iri ' tbdvBceoti territory, 
ho specifies only a single city in the neighboring The S0le 

place in the latter province which he mentions AS having augmented the 
lumbers of the Gri-eek anny, is Athens. But it is observable, that the con- 
tribution of this single city amounted to precisely the same sum as that which 
i^as supplied by the thirty towns of Ba^otia. Each of these two parties 
fhrnished fifty slops. 

We hence (.‘onclude, that while Boeotia was much more thickly peopled 
than Attica when (hat catalogue was written, the natives of that state had 
already attained a degree of maritime skill which placed it as far above its 
rival in that respect, as it was inferior to it in numerical strength. 

; Bt)th these circumstances ore in strict accordance with the physical 
Qualities and features of the two countries to which they rdate. Of the causes 
#hich tended to produce the nautical and commercial celebrity and affluence 
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VALE OF CEPHLSSUS. 


of Attica, we have already s^poken. Both negatively and positively they existed 
there in the highest degree. The same may be said of the natural endowments 
which conduced to give Ba‘otia a superiority over its neighbour in the number 
of cities which covered its soil, and in the aggregate amount of its population. 

If wo take our station on tlie suininit of the lofty citadel of Orchouieiius, 
at the north-west angle of the Cephissiau or Copaic lake, and cast pur eyes 
westward, we have IkjIoW us tlie principal river of B(Botia,~the Cephissus. 

It takes its rise in the ruount^ip district of Doris, at a distance 

of thirty miles to the iionh^wcst of tlds point; arid flows down a rich and beau- 
near the wid of great importance and renown in 

the ^sfly days pf Greek history. It loaves AittiricLEA^ TltiioilEA, DAULfS. and 
Bawopeus, on its right bank, and Elatka, HVami^olis, and ASak on its left. 
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It then crosses the boundary of Phocis, and soon after discharges itself into 
the lake at the south-eastern foot of the Acropolis of Orchomenus. 

This valley is the avenue by which the inhabitants of Dorns, IMalis, and 
Thessaly communicate with those of Boeotia, and with the south-eastern 
parts of the continent and peninsula of Greece, A little before its arrival 
at Orchomenus, it expands itself into a wide plain, on the eastern side of 
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This plain is tlu? largest in Ihnutia; situated ns it is on the margin of an 
e?ttensiye lake, and watered by a river wliich is fed by numerous tributary 
streams flowing into it from Mount Cnemis on the left bank, and Paninssus 
od the right, and intersected by various other brooks which descend from the 
gl^ns of Helicon on the south ; placed also at the termination of the defile 
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wliicli lends from the north-eastern provinces of Greece into the rich pastures 
of JioBotia, it became naturally the seat of affluent and powerful cities, which 
derived tlieir principal revenues from the productions of its soil. 

Of these towns, five may be mentioned as the most eminent. They lie in a 
semicircular curreji iUrd at ne^ly^etiual inlervals from e^h other* 'Iho 
ht mountain he%bi^:;iE^^ 
boundary of the lako^ ' girds ibe|daih ^ 

The first of north-eastern verge of 



the plain, is Oiu iioMKNrs ; to the west of ii, 
at the distaiKM' of live miles, sepumlc'd from 
! it by the river t’’ej»liissus, and placed upon a 
- v.v. . i ; ■ wv r • steep rock of grey granite, is the elevated fort- 

ress of Oh /ERONF. a. To the south of Chtrronea, at a simiW distance on a 
northern declivity of Helicon, and on the left bank of the river Hercyna, is 
the citadel of liKiiAOEA, rising from a precipitous cliff, on the eastern foot of 
which lies the town. Passing from this idaco to the ^uth-east for the same 
niimher of miles, and along the roots of Helicon, one of which bears tlu) name of 
the Laphystinii lull, we arrive at the base of the crested summit of Coronea. 

If* wo pursue our coursu? to the east of this spot, we cross several rills 
whioli flow from the heights of Helicon on our right, one of which bears the 
name, snored to the Muses, of the Libethrian, and which enter the Copaic 
Lake on our left, at some distance from the road. 




ASTRONOMY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


After A journey of u little more than five miles in the same diivetion, we find 
ourselves at the western gate of Hauautus. As we commenced at Orchomeints, 
with the shore of the (/opaic Lake at its nortli-west angle, so here at Haliartus 
we are brought once more upon its brink at its south-eastern extremity. 





rum* or tiQCiuaiiMA- 


Tliusic, wlio treat of the geograjiliienl diviniows of j)i« tieuliu’ eoiintries on 
the face of the toirestiittl gloho, feel, we apinohend, soiuetiiiies leiiijtloil to 
envy the privilege which is conceded to the topographer of the heaveiiH, who 
is perinittcfl to group the objects of his science into certain fonus and eoin- 
'binntions ; thus incirettsirig the fin ility with which liis speculations arc coni- 
'prehended by those to- whom they tire presented, and enduing the objects 
'thcuisolves with the (pialities of tv living and sot-iul existence, 
i But to earthly topography such license is rarely and reluctantly ulh)W(‘(l. 
; In ijeogr(tj)h!i, properly so called, are no comtellatiom. Each object is con- 
templated individually and in detail. This circumstance is partly a mis- 
fortune, arising from the nature of the subject itself, and partly a defect 
proceeding from the traditional practice of Geographers, who are wotit to 
look rather at the natural and artificial features of the individual object ladbio 
4heir eyes, than to regard the relations which may subsist between it and 
mothers united with it by physical and local connexion. 
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We are inclined, however, to suppose that, without being guilty of any 
violation of the law^s of strict and literal accuracy, and without running the 
j:isk of depreciating the particular objects described, ffithor in importance or 
in interest, the Geographer might safely claim to himself more liberty in this 
respect tlian he has usually enjoyed* 

We confess tbatwre envy the, ABtronomer the possesion of his, Orion, his 
liyrs, his Pleiads^ tod his Bodtes i and W'e inclined to demand for omwlves, 
i)i St proportl^^^^ did siblimer occupation, a share 

in that privilege which allows, pin to associate the objects of his science in 
sndh combi mitiohs. 

\ ' I'his remark has been suggested by a consideration of the form presented 
by the five diflerent cities of which wc have spoken, when contemplated both 
^ith respect to each otlifjr, and to the principal leal lives of nature with which 
they are placed in iinmodtatc juxtaposition. Hituated in a scmicii'cnlar curve, 
at equal distances from each other, and mounted on the crests of a range of hills 
which slopodown into tht3 plain between them and tlic Copaic. Lake, they suggest 
the name of a natural Thkatue, as the most appropriate designation by whicli 
they may be described, Tbe semicircular line which connects tliese cities 
together, maybe regarded, in teohnioal language, as its ruKCiNcrioN, or semi- 
zone : thp sloping lines which descend from the heights on whicdi they arephujcd, 
into the level area between ibein and tbe lake, forni the (-avka, or shell of this 
Theatre; the roads which lead in the same direction from tindr summits, and 
converge, as it wore, to the centre of tlie circle, are its Yim ; the semicircular 
area itself may be considered as the Okoiiestra of the 'J’heutre : nor is it 
laiwwtliy of observation, that this is the precise title wliich was given to it 
by ancient geographers, who, on account of its having bew; the field of so 
many battles, called it, — in the Greek thougli not in the more modern accep- 
tation of the term,'— tbe Ouchestka of Maks; In the same manner, the 
western line of the Copaic Lake may be called its Polpitum, or Stage. On 
the grounds, therefore, which w'O have stated, we speak of this district, wliich 
from its great importance in the annals of Greek history deserves especial 
regard, as the natural Theatre of Bmotia, 

W 0 have referred in general terms to the conflicts which gave celebrity, 
and communicated a peculiar appellation, to the plain which lies at the feet 
of these five cities. From its position at the mouth of the valley of the 
Cephissus, and from its otlier local advantages, as well as from the richness 
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BATTLE OP CnJEROKEA. 


of the soil, tlie plain of Orchomonus was frequently, from the earliest ages of 
Greek history, the scene of military operations, especially in the struggles of 
that city with its neighbour and rival, Thkuks. 

The name of CuAiUoNBA is couueoted witli that lost aiul fatal eifort which 
the City of Athena, at the instigntioii of Demosthenes, made in oonjunetion 
with Theb^Si in; suminiW’ of the year b.c. to defend the liberties of 
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Greece against the aggressions of Philip of SIa(?edon ; and with th(» brilliant 
and decisive victory wliich was achieved in the smno place by the Homan army 
under Bylla, ovcu* Arclielaus, the general of Mithridates. 

At the foot of the liill of Cojroxka, the gallant and courageous leader of the 
Athenians, Tolinides, fell in a skirmish in the year n.o. 447. lie was on liis 
way homeward, after the bold attempt, made with the aid of only a tlioiisand 
volunteers, to strengthen the Athenian party, which the victory of Myronidcs, 
teu^years before at ffiNoniYTA, had established in all the cities of Baotin, but 
wli^se power w^is destroyed by this disaster. 
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In the year b. c. 39 ^i, the same i)lace was distinguished by the victory 
which was gained there by the Si^artan leader, Agesilai;s, and the inhabitants 
of Orchomenns, over the coihbifjed forces of Argors and Thebes; on which 
occasion the victor spared tlie fitgitives who, took shelter in the;neighbouriiJg 
Temple of the IxoJiitAN Minerva, aiid whicdi he |>ro^^ 
pilgrimage to the Owiole of I)%bi, in to a the spoil tluu 

he hml taken M Asiatic oiimpmgn,~ >vhi^i' ^ 
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htjiidr^l dty of KAl^Aih'CS was as fatal to imotber 

general of Cort»iiea was honourable to Agesibvus. lu tbe yiair 

IjysaadWf'^avihg .ptevioiMjlj' dispatched a letter, which was inter* 
co2)tetl by tbe Tbebaus — miirtilied from tebmlea to Haliartus, where be hoped 
to bo joined by tbe army of Pausanias. This coniuiandex', being unacquainted 
with that movement, was unable to appear in its support, and Lysander tbiiiid 
himself suddenly surrounded, near the fountain Cissussa, wliielj Hows into the 
lake by tbe western wall of Hsiliartiis, on the one band by the main b<4dy of 
the Theban troops coming fi-om Thebes, and on tbe other by a delaelnnent 
of the gaiTison which sallietl fortlx from Haliartus itself. Tbe Spartxin general 
fell in the skirmish ; and the Thebans, strengthened by a powerful reinforce- 
ment of Athenians, eager to tvvcnge themselves on the destroyers of tlieir city, 
imd to regain their own pre-eminence in Greece, and aided by tbe militai7 
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force of Haliartii.s, pursued tho Spartans, who fled to the high grounds of 
Helicon whicli rise to the south of the city, and made much Jiav(.)C among 
them; by rashly venturing upon the steeps of the mountain, from which the 
fugitives assailed them with missiles and fragments of rock, they themselves 
lost two : hundred men, oud were driven back into tho plain. This battle 
was fetal to. the Spartan influence in Boeotia: Tausanius was compelled U) 
ovai^uaite th^t ooti^^try of great ignominy and loss. 

liftVd which rise ou.evei*y side, except 

the easten)^ of basin ' of Orchomenus, and of the 
spe4ftfed ahoye. Tlio description may also be coiTecfJj|- Applied 

t})is district forms ^ part, licfebtia;k girt with a belt of 
mountains forming an elliptical ring, whose oxtott^ from the sputh^east 
to the north-west* Beginning at the point where tlie ei^torn coast, approi^ehes 
and almost touches the island of Euba^a, namely, at the bay of AOtis, imme- 
di|atcly to the north, of which it is connected with tjint island by .a bridge, We 
have tlic grey limestone summits of Mvcalksrcs, and the prempitpi|tt of 
JIkssapius, which leave between them and the sea a uuitow slip; in which 
stand the remains of Sa^aNEUS, and of the fishing town of ANtHKooNv 
^ Proceeding further td the nortli-wx^st, observe tlm b^^e. ridges of Mount 
ProUM, which rears three, lofty peaks too ibc Jur, whose sides Avere formerly 
(covered with thick woods frequented by wild boai*s, and through ^ho$o hard 
and rugged calcarcotis rock the of the Cppam Lake; have piercod for 

thomsclvos a subtcrraneiin channel into the sett. 

The Ciieinidinu hills, wliich stretch along the coast above the passof 
Thcrmopylar and the waves of the Malian Gulf, take their rise from the slopes 
of Mount Ptoum, and unite it with the long ridge of CKta, .which falls into 
chain of Pindus at the hill of Tyinphrcstus, a point noticed above, us the 
eehire to which the mountain radii of the southern part of the Greek continent 
c(niV(‘rge, 

Ou the western side of Mount Ptoum rises the hill of Acontutm, wliich is 
the cjisteni barrier of the vale of Ccpliissus. Ou it are the remains of the 
uncieut cities of Ahak and Hvamcolis. Beneath its western foot the river 
rephissns runs through rich and beautiful pastures, corn-fields, and olive- 
y^i’ds, into the Cepbissian Lake. Over the other, or 'western, side of the 
stfoam hang the steep eminences of Iacoheia, consisting of dark marble cliffs 
capped with snow, wliich are the eastern projections of Mount Parnassus. 
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B(‘neath them is the craggy liill of Danlis, lying in the fork between two 
streams whieh water the vine-clad slopes of the valley below it, and then, 
having united their waters ut its eastern foot, flow together into the channel 
of the Cephissus, , i 

From this point commences the long range of Helicon, which stretches 
onwards till it sinks down in a declivity near the city of Thesplk and the 
Plain of lieuetra. Through this valley a river flovrs to the south-west into tlie 
Corinthian Gulf, being the only stream of Boeotia which discharges its waters 
there. After the iuteryal of this plain, the ground again rises in the stem 
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jiiid rugged cliffs of Citlucron, whidi are separated from Mount Pa]-n(*s on the 
east by the gorge of Phyle. A series of low undulating hills stretehing along 
the coast and interrupted by narrow plains, — such ns that of Oropus, througli 
which the river Asopus flows into the Eubaic Sea, and the clay level of 
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DKr4nM, famed for the battle in Which Socrates s^ved the life of his young 
pupil, and for its Temple of Apoilo,--KsdnntHJt the n^ of 

Pai ues with the heiglits of Aulis and Mycalessus at th^ narrowest part of the 
channel of the Euripus, and thus conclude the circuit which we have traced of 
thi^ natural frontiers of Bctotia. 

*;The greater axis of the elliptical curve which has been just described 
in(^sures a little more than sixty miles, r-the Icvsser nearly amounts to forty. 
The curve itstdf contaiiis on area of more than one thousand sfjuare miles, 
being more than throe hundred above the number of wliieh Attica consists. 

’Fhe narrow -Bridge, of which we have spoken as connecting Eubcca with 
Antis, has influenced the fortunes, altered the name, and changed the character 
of that island, now called Neoro-fonte. It W’as the policy of Ji(i*f)tin, con- 
trived wdth more than Bcpotiaii shrewdness, to make ** Eubfca an island to 
eve|y one else, but themselves/' By its menus the Baotimis blockaded against 
theljr sontheni enemies, the Athenians, these Dardanelles of Greece. They 
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locked the door of Athenian commerce, and kept themselves the key. This 
was the channel by which the gold of Thasus, the horses of Thessaly, tlie 
timber of Macedonia, the corn of Thrace, were carried to the Piraeus. Nor 
must wo forget the importance of Euboea itself, which, from its positiou and 
its produce, its quarries, its timber, and its com, was of inestimable value to 
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Athens. The bridge was built over the Knripus by the Boeotians, b.c. 410, 
and from that time her communication with the northern markets was^ either 
dependent on the fear or amity of Boeotia, or it was exposed to the dangers of the 
open sea, the perils of the treacherous Coela and the “ vengeful Capharens." 

Plutarch, in his Treatise of Rivers and Mountains, cites , from Hermesianax, 
the historian of Cyprus, the following legend descriptive of the character of 
the two principal mountains which belong to the chiun which encircles 
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Boeotia : — Helicon and Citileron were two brothers ; but very diftoreiit 
from each other in temper and character. The former was mild and courteous, 
and dutiful to his parents, whom lie supported in their old age. Citlueroii, 
on the other hand, was covetous and avaricious. He wished to obtain all the 
property of the family for himself. To gain this object, ho destroyed Ids 
father, and afterwards threw bis brother by treaoheiry down a precipice : but 
hie himself, also, was carried over the cliff at the same time from the thrust 
with wdjich lie impelled his brother. After their death, hy the will of the 
Gods, these two brothers were chtuiged into the two Mountains- which boro 
their name. Cithmron, hy reason of his impiety, ^ ' - 

became the abode of the Fuiues ; but Helicon, ; 
on account of his gentle and nffeotioiiatc disposi- 
tion, was chosen by the Muses as their favourite 
haunt." >. 

The natural features of these two mountains 
are, as might be expected, in harmony witli this. J 
mythological narrative. The dales aiid slopes 
of Helicon are clothed with groves of olive, v 
walnut, and almond treejaf ; clusters of flex and 
arbutus deck its higher plmns *, and the oWhder ; 
and myrtle fringe the hanks of the numerous 
rills which ghsh from its soil, ami stream in 
shining cttscade$ down ite d^divid^^ tlie 
pl^ii between it. and the Copaio liake. 

i One of the heights of Helicon is the Libeth- . 
rion bill, where stood, in ancient times, a con- 
secrated grove intersected by two fountains ; 
beneath its shade were the statues of the God 
delsCss to whom it was dedicated. Here also 
was the hallowed grotto of the Libethrian 

«Ke«ni Of o|<iy« 

Nymphs. The site is now occupied by a 

Monastery about tliree miles to the south-west of Mazi, the modern village, 
winch sUnds very nearly upon the sit© of the ancient Haliartus. 

^On Helicon, aC(5ording to the ancient belief, no noxious herb was found, 
also, the first narcissus bloomed. The ground is luxuriantly decked 
wi^:, flowers, which diffuse around a delightful fragrance. It resounds with 
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the industrionH murmur of bee«, and with the music of pastoral flutes and 
the noise of wuiorfalls. Two of the sources which rise from its soil have 
acquired a oolebrity unequalled by that of larger rivers. Not far from the site 
of tile village of Ascra, the residence of Hesiod, which is five miles to the south 
of Haliartus, gushes forth the spring of AitiANiPPE,; the river of Pkemessus 
takes its rise fit the same spot. Still further to the south is the fountain of 
IJjppocKENK, which springs from the eartli above the valley of MAR.\NDAtl, 
shaded by pine trees, planes, and hazels. Near this fountain Pausonias saw 
a very ancient copy of the Works and Days of the Bard of Ascra, written 
Ujapn which poem the inhabitants of Helicon, who shewed it, maintained 
t0‘;h© tbifii only genuine prdd^&rion of that author. 

At A Monftstery of St. Nmolas, a little to the north-east of Maraudali, was 
inscription containing a catalogue of the Victors in the 
Mtoea, or the jMuses, Mrhich seems to prove that tlie 
grove consecrated to them,, ifi which these games were celebrated, stood near 

, Paus&hias of Art existing in the place at the time 

which he visited it, aOni^ly, in the age of the Antonines. Heue, at that 

by three difi'erent 



artists : here stood a group consisting of Apollo, Mercury, and Bacchus, con- 
tending for the lyre ; near them was an erect figure of Bacchus, oiio of the 
finest works of Myron ; here was a porU’oit of Euphbmk, the nurse of the 
Muses. TJio statues of great Poets adorned the saino place: hero stood tlie 
ancient minstrel Linus ; near him was Tbamyris, already blind, striking a 
broken lyre ; Arion was there, riding his dolphin ; Hesiod with his harp upon 
his knees; Orpheus surrounded with animals attracted by the melody of his 
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song, at that time stood under the shade of these trees ; but they have all now 
disappeared ; while the trees wave, tlie flowers bloom, and the streams flow us 
they did of yore. 

Conneeted with Mount Helicon, and hanging upon its eastern slopes, is 
the ancient city of Thb»k;r. The character of its early inhabitants forms 



an agreeable and ato appropriate feature in the hdtnrtij scenery has just 
been described. ^E’hespians as the most refined and intel- 
lectual among the aheieiit tenants of Bieotia. Here stood tho famous statue 
of Love, from the chisel of Puaxitei.es, which induced so many strangers to 
visit Thespian as his Venus attracted them to the island of Cnidos. At the 
present day a broken inscription remaining on the spot exhibits the name of 
Praxiteles, Avhich was probably attached to one of the productions of that 
sculptor. Here also were works of Lysippus and other masters of renown. 

STbe EKotfDiA, or Games in honour of the Deity of liOve, drew also a largo 
ooiicourse of foreigners to Tliespice. The story of Ampliion and Zethus, who 
wei^' natives 'of this place, is of Thespian origin, though they are both 
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iatimately connected witb the history of Thebes. The character of Amphion, 
indeed, as contrasted with that of his brother Zetfaus, — the yielding and 
humane disposition of the one, and Ins intellectual refinements, compared with 
the inflexible austerity and the illiterate rudeness of the other,: — might well be 
considered as fit representatives of the two diflbrent tempers which distinguished 
the inhabitants of this city froth those of its rival, .^hebes., , : 

It redounds much to the honour of .the Thespih^j that tlieir shoeesKful 
cultivation and patronage of the imitative arts ^ihs to. have given them 
refihhtnent without fastidionsnem, and delicacy withont ^^ulphtehoss. SeVen 
alone were fohnd atpoog the inhabitants .Of Continental 

to join the army of Leonidas at the pass ^{;^hermopylffi. At the 
op the 'neighbouring ploffl of Platcm, this city ‘sent eighteen hundred 
men, who oontrihntod their energies, to win the gloiy of that day, while the 

in flie rahks of the Barbarians. 

a ^ the hattla Janght on the field of Lenctra, which lies on the 

way hetVeeh' this place and Platea, the walls of Thespiffl were destroyed by 
the bo)i^le Thebans. But it is probable that^ at a subsciiuent period, when 
their city hsd been restored, it owed its preservation to this very hatred uml 
^vehge of the won for the. Thespimis the favour of the 

i^mansj with their Theban foes, were on that account more 

amioably ilicBhCd 'tb'w^ard U inhabitants of Tl'tespieB, In the time of Strabo, 
—that is, in the Augustmi age,*~there remained but. two Boeotian towns which 
bad :iw)t felW into' Scofty.’'' One oTthesd wa^^ THKSPii*, the other Tanagra. 

There is a road which leads through the gap of Helicon and CiUiceron from 
ThespiCe to the Bay.of CrCusis in the Corinthian Gulf, which was the Epinkion, 
or maritime sfcatiohj of that city; ahd Uie only Boeotian port upon that sea. 
From Crensis a road conducts to !^ 008 T»ENiE by the coast round the western 
foot of Oithmron, which leaves a narrow ledge between it and the shore. This 
is the route by which the annies of tlie Peloponnesus usually penetrated into 
Boeotia. 

The aspect of Citlimron is, as has been observed, the reverse of ^hat of 
Helicon ; it is savage, cold, gloomy, and inhospitable. Helicon was conse- 
crated to the Muses ; but Citheeron was the mountain of the Erinnyes, and 
rang with the frantic yells of the wild nocturnal orgips of Bacchanalian 
revelry. All the mytholc^cal traditions whioli are connected with it partake, 
of the physical stemnesii' which characterizes the mountain itself. The dark 
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forests of pine trees and silver firs which crown the precipitous cliffs, and the 
caves which are hollowed in their craggy sides, were, according to the songs of 
Greek poets, the witnesses of inhuman and sanguinary deeds. Here Pentheus, 
the Theban King^ was pursued by the infuriate troop of women, led on by his 
mother and sisters, and torn in pieces by their hands. Here Actceon, the sou 









of Aristeeus nnd of Autonoe, the daughter of Cadmus, having, on a sultiy d»y 
when he was hunting, ascended from the Oargaphim fount in the pl^h below, 
where Diana, when bathing* seen by him, was taangled rh^'hw oWei: 
wliich were Set upon hifltt by that Goddess. Here the (Edipus was 

exposed by order of hi»,father»; Here, n.' Jittle more ^ 

of the loftiest «tt!mniite ;of >Ae jpountjdp, which w; hf fotir thou^^ 

feet in height, and n;Terhah^ the siteWfr the mdent was the; altar of 

the Cithteronian Jupiter, to which the fourteen cities composing the Boeotian 
Confederacy brought, at the feast of the Deedalia, every sixty years, fourteen 
stAtues of oak, and burnt them upon an altar of wood on the summit of the 
mountain. Here is a grotto fonnerty dedicated to the Siuiragitian Nymphs, 
who inspired men with the frenzy known to the Greeks of old by the name of 
Nympbolopsy. The whole moimtain was identified with the wildest and 
darkest passions which distract and agonize the heart. It was dedicated to 
Tragedy, while the mountain on the western side of the valley was sacred to 
the gOnins of Pastoral Poetry. Cithseron and Helicon were, if we may venture 
to!nso the comparison, the Mount Ebal and the Mount Gerizim of Greek 
geography. 

i From Thespiac to Plataea is a distance of seven miles ; the road lies to the 
sotith-east, dcross the valley which we have described as severing Helicon 
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from Citba?ron, and as the only outlet leading from the interior of Bmotia to 
the Corinthian Gulf* 

The ruins of the city of Platapa are on tlie steep and nigged slopes which 
fall from tlio heights of Oitlieeron into the valley on tho north. In this lower 
ground) and near the walls of the city, two small rivers take tlieir rise, and 
flow in opposite directions. They ai'e both fed by small brooks falling from 
the eidos of Citheeron. The one is tile ancient Oekoe, which rises to the cast 
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of Pliitica, runs along tho valley in a westerly course, and discharges itself 
into tho harbour of Creutiis. The other is the Asoros, which, in the language 
of Boeotian mythology, was described as the Father of Omoe. It springs 
from the plain betwocn Leuotra and riata3a, and flows on the north of the 
latter tovrards the east. It passes by the sites of HysI/E arid Euvthk.e on its 
right bank, leaves Tanagra on its left, and falls into the Euhoic Sea^a little 
to the north-east of the town of Oropus, 

Tho tract of country watered by these two streams is the great southern 
vale of Bceotia ; it measures in length nearly forty miles. 

Between the sources of Uiese two rivers the road from Thebes to Plntcea 
passes, and then, after entering the latter city, it climbs tlie heights of 
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In the aiitanpin of the yefir R.c. 170, Mnnlonius, the iVrsinn General, 
who Imd been left in Greece by Xerxes, with three hnrulred thousand of his 
best men, marched from Athens, which he had destroyed, over the heights 
of Parnes, by the pass of • Decelea. He proceeded by Oropus, and liaving 
crossed the river Asopus there, marched along its left bank till he came to 
the city of Tanagra. Here he halted for one night. Ho then proceeded in 
the same direction till he arrived, on the next day, at ScoLUS, the frontier 
town of the Theban territory. Tliere he laid w^aste a part of tho meadow land, 
not for the sake of injuring the Thebans, who were his friends, hut in order to 
form an encampment for his large force, and to provide liimself with a place of 
refuge in^ case of emergency* With this view, he surrounded with military 
for^fications of plonks and p«\lisades an area of a square mile* This fort was 
On ike left bank of the stream ; its southern face was parallel to, and nearly 
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coincided witlt, the inteiTftl between the cities of Krythnc and Hyste on the 
other side of the stream. The line of the army not only exceeded this Inten al, 
but also extended westward, so as to face a part of the Platapan territory. 

Sutdi was the position of Mardonius and bis army before the battle of 
Platiea. His force consisted not merely of Persians and Medes, Bactriajis, 


Indians, and Sacoe, but was 8tJ^engthen^d by anxiUartes from the Greek 
cities who had; espoused the cause of the iniraderi.^^^;^ Thessaly, 

ITioeis, and the greater part of Bceotia, were now in his power, and augmented 
his numbers. Besides these, a mixed mR^ifindo of different nations, Phry- 
gians, Mysians, Thracians, Pteonians, and -dfigyptians, swelled the ranks of 
Miirdoiiius. His army is said to Imve amounted to thTee hundred and fifty 
thousand men, oxolusivo of cavalry. It nearly doubled the number of that 
whidi had fought eleven years before in the same cause on tlio field of 
Marathon. ♦ 

fn order to understand clearly th(? civcumstancos of the battle of Platiea, 
we must remember that the Greek force occupied three wholly distinct positions, 
at three different periods ; while, with the exception of icmpovary advantjos for 
the purpose of attacking their antagonists, the Persians remained, during tJio 
whole interval, from the time of theif first appeavnnee in the Phitiean territory 
to tho day upon which thoy left iii the same siptarc (meanjpment which has 
been desevihed above. ' , )? 


The Athenians, havij]g joined the r.aceda*raonians at pneusis, innrelied 
over Mount Citlnrron at the pass of f)ryoscophnla\ and took up their station 
on the rng^ged declivities of the mountain, at Krythras on the south side of 
the Asopus. 'J'his was their first position. Hero they stood in face of ib«^ 
Persian encampment, which was on the other side ui‘ the river. While occu- 
pying this post, they were attacked by a detachment of the Persian cavalry, 
ci)mmanded by Masistins, tbe next in dignity to Mardonius in the hostile 
army. It was met by the Megarians and Athenians, who formed the GrtH?k 
van. Masistins himself fell in the encounter, and tlie Persians fled to their 
camp. ^ 

The result of this skirmish encouraged the Greeks ; being also in want of 
water, tb(?y determined to descend loAver into tbe plain, and advanced a little 
to the westward, towards Plattea: tliey tbeu encamped: near tlm fountain 
OAUaAVUTA, not far from the sacred inclosure of the hero Andocrates, on the 
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foniiCT. This spot was well snppHed with water, being ij-rigated by. several 
streamlets flowing from Citlneron into the Asopiis. Such was the second 
position of the Greeks. 

Tlie Lacedtemonians held the right wing, or that nenrost to the mountain, 
according to the received pmcticc in such eases at that lime. Ihit li <juesti()n 
arose, who should occupy tW left There >veTe . t^vo competitors for this 
honour, — the Atheniajis. aitl . the The mutter was 

referred by common cohs«>r>V to the decided in favour of 

the Athenians. The latter aceortji^l^^l^^ tliern^lves in a lower part of 
the valley, near the banks of ilie river,' aipd almost at right angles to it. 'J lic 
Greek force, beginning from the right wing, consisted of Tegemans, Gorimhians, 
Potidujans, OiTliomenians of Ar<‘adia, Sicyonians, and of troops fi*om diftcrevit 
cities of Argolis, Jfiiiboea, and Epirus, from licucas, Cophallenia, and /Egina, 
and towards the left wing from Megnra, Platiea, and Athens. The greatest 
number from any one city was ten tlH)usaml : this wUvS furnislied by Sparta : 
tlie next was eight thousand, and was supplied by Athens. The entire fores 
amounted to one hundred a lul thousand men ; it possessed no cavalry. 

the riacedannouian King, Pausiuiias, had the command of the whole. 
The rifjht wing of the Greeks was. confi'onted by the lN?rsians: next in order 
in the Barbarian force sPmd MaditJ^ Tmlians, and SaCte : 

the Boeotians, liocrians, Malirins, .ThcssalirtfiJ^ and Phocians were stationed 
ill the right wing, opposite to the Athenians in the Greek left. 

In tliia state, tha armies remained in sight of eac^li other for ten days. 
Both parties were indisposed to commence the nttark. The Greek sooth.sayers 
who were retained in the camp of Mardonius, promised him the victory, 
provided ho remained on tlie defensive; and Tisamemis, the son of Antiochus, 
a native of Elis, who was the most renowned among the augurs of that age, 
predicted to the liacedtemonians, that if they abstained from ci’o.ssing the 
Asopus, their cause would be successful. A ebango in tbe disposition of tin* 
Greek force, by which the Lacediemonians were transferred to the left wing 
and the Athenians to the right, — although it was a mere temporary maua'uvrii, 
and the two parties resumed in a short time their former positions, — iiidiuMa! 
Mii*donius to believe that a panic had seized tbe camp of his antagonists, and 
infi|>ired him with that confidence which proved the cause of destruction to 
him, and of success to the enemy. 

!Ho despatched a herald to insult the Lacedojmonians in consequence of 
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this supposed avowul of inferiority and fear, and to challenge them to send 
a detachment into the plain to meet an equal number of Persians, in 
order that the fate of tlte two armies might be decided by the issue of that 
contest. 

Puusanias, unmoved by this contumelious defiance, and having held a 
council of the Greek general^ gaave retreat further to the west. 

The point to which the fcrpaj^:j;i!^re qo]^anded to . retire was called the 
Island, — more ' correctly pcnitmila ^^ — formed by the con- 
fluence of some small tnhutary from the slopes of Citlueron 

into the river Oerdo. ^ V-"’ 

The Greek centre, not content with this retrograde movement, fell behind 
the city of Platsea, two miles in the rear of their fonner position. The 
decision of the , generals was but partially executed by the rest of the anny. 
The right wing retrftited only for a mile, ami took up its station about 
a thousand yards to the east of Platiea, upon the rugged declivities of the 
mounUiin, by which it was protected from; the incursions of the enemy’s 
cavalry. The Athenians on the left from their former position 

in the direction of the Island, and .ppstfei^; i|iem in the plain between 
some low hills and the city |»f PiaiMp|i4 ; ; SunJlf was the third and last position 

ol tbe.dreeka. '.v-' .. 

■ ' ' ^ . i' ■ i ■'''■’If- •'■ ’ '■ " ■ ■ ‘ ''■■■■. ' 

By the reluctance whioK ui'ey had slid’Wn to^ ojbey the orders of their com- 
mander, and by the oonsoqneuifesoparation of Its different memhers, the 
destruction of the Greek army would liave hben inevitable, had not the 
presumption of the Barbarians beea* greater thim Uie insaliordinatiun of the 
Greeks. 

Mardonius, having observed the mpvexaente of die enemy, aud relying 
upon the persuasion which he had before fe}t that they were attempting to 
escape from him, led forth tlie Persians from his encampment, and, rapidly 
crossed the Asopus, as if in pursuit of the Lacedeemouians. He did not 
perceive the Athenians in the plain, on account of the low bills which inter- 
cepted his view. The rest of his army, observing the advance jj}f their 
general, rushed with one accord, in great confusion, with loud shouts, and at 
their utmost speed, from the same place, in full confidence of making their 
foe an easy prey. Pausanias, in great distress, sent tp tile Athenians for 
aid. As tliey were advancing to tlie right m order to relieve him, they were 
themselves mot by the auxiliaries on the Pereian right, and checked in their 
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march. Tims the Lacedmmoniau king iviis left alone to face with only fifty- 
three thousand men the main body of the l)ost of Mardonius. The victims 
were unfavourable, his army unwilling to move, and exposed to a shower of 
missiles shot by the Persitins from bejutid a breastwork of shields. At this 
moment the presence of mind of JPaiisanias rescued Jiis army, and saved 
Greece. He tumed his eye^r the Temple of Junp behind liim in the city of 
Platpea, and in the nudst of tbo conflict invoked ; the compassion and aid of 
that Goddess, Immediately the sacrifices became propitious. The courage 
of his troops was restored : they burst through the breastwork of the Persians, 
who flung away their bows and grappled Avith their adversaries in close fight. 
Tlje Persians displayed great courage: they seized the javelins of the Greeks, 
while- the latter were in the act of discharging them, and snapped them 
asunder. ^Mardonius, mounted on a wliite horse, and surrounded hy his 
chosen cavalry, consisting of a thousand men, appeared where the conflict >vas 
' hottest, and turned the tide of battle by bis presence. But, having exposed 
himself hy his bravery, lie receives a wound from a noble Spartan, Aeimnestus, 
and falls. The flower of his army~his chosen cavalry — die near him; and 
the rest of the force being unprotected, on account of the looseness of their 
garments, and fighting, as it were, unarmed, against heavy-armed men, betake 
tliemBelvcs to flight, and rush, to their encampment on the other side of the 
Asopus. This, having been assaulted in vain for some time by the Lace- 
doenionians, was at Inst stomed by the AUienians, who arrived soon after the 
former had commenced the attack. 

The Persians made no longer any resistance ; they stood still, stupefied by 
fear, and were mowed down by the enemy. Of three hundred thousand men, 
only forty-three thousand survived the battle of Plutmtu 


Having traced the outline of mountdns by which Boeotia is surrounded, 
we proceed to consider some of the physical, political, moral, and social con- 
sequences arising from the particular position and natural qualities of the 
cotintry. 

^ We observe, in the first place, that this mountain circle touches three 
different seas: on the north-east side it is bounded by the north Eiibman 
channel, hy which Bocotia is brought int(j connexion with TJiessaly, and 

Mi^donia, and the Euxine Sea. *Onthe east, the soutli Euba‘an Gulf opened 

i' « 

to a way to the Archipelago, and to the Asiatic shore ; and on the west 
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side, tbe Orisstean and Corinthian bays afforded it the moans of communicating 
with Africa, Italy and Sicily, and tbe other parts of the west of Europe. 
The adviuituge of thus possessing a triple sea was enjoyed by no other country 
in Greece ; and though this privilege was in some degree impaired by the 
mediocrity of the harbours and the difficulties which obstructed tlie ueccss to 
them, on accounit of the moun^^n ba»ii^ which intercepted them from tlio 
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interior, yet, if the character Qf had been such as to profit by 

tho benefits conferred upon tbeirt by j^atute, Boeotia would have become one 
of the first among the commercial hftiions Cf ancient Europe. 

Another result of the phyaioal formation ;p# this countr}- exliibited itself 
trUhin tho hormon of mCunimns of which we have spoken. 

The numerous Kivers which flow down from the rocky sides of Mounts 
Messapius, Ttouni, Parnassus, Helicon, Cithteron, and Panics, into the 
circular basin wbich they form, have, with only one exception, no, natural 
outlet by any defile or valley into tlie sea. The Asopus alone, of all the 
Bmotiau Streams, pursues its course along its channel, and discharges itself 
into a small hay in the Euripus without any interruption.. 

To compare great things with small, tho Basin of Bceotia rraejqajhles the 
Amiuit of an ancient house, such as we see at Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
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into the cent«> of whicli the water fall.s from the roofs, sloping inward, of its 
fonr sides. To adopt the teelinienl term, applied to tlio reservoir formed by 
this couHuence of water, — the mplnvimn of IJomtia is the Copaie Lake. 

This eolleetion of streams is tin; largest inland sea in Greece. Its circum- 
ference was estimated by Btrabo at forty miles ; since his time it has increased 
Ui sixty. , , , 

^This lake has oxer ^ influpnee iipon the fortunes of Bmotia and on 

the bharactei' of its itdtaHtnrtts. Mul^ih' of the jfeitiUty of the surrounding 
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country is dno to it. It was to tliat part of B<BOtia which bordered upon it, 
what the Nile is to yKgj’pt, The wealth and splendour of tJie ancient Orcho- 
ineinis were mainly derivcNl from it : 

Oil the otlier liarid, tlie encroachment of its waters has deprived the 
Boeotian agriculturists of some of his richest soil. Tlie cold and humid fogs, 
wWeh added to the inclemency of the climate of this country, and weni 
prejudicial to the health and iutelligenec of its inhabitants, proceeded from 
the same source. 

■ Nature has exerted herself to diminish these evils. The formation of the 
inc|i;titain interval which divides the eastern end .of the lake from the sea 
is ^alcare<vus'. The fissures opening in its strata admitted the water of tlie 
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lake, which gradually wore itself a passage through the rock. It mined a 
subterranean passage through a mountain burner of four miles in length. 
By this communication the streams of the Copoic Lake discharge themselves 
inca the sea. 

At the north-east ;^orner pf die lake are three of thptie channels : tliey are 
oaUed Kataboth^* or Subterr^ewi Gorges, in 'die 1*^ of the: .country. 
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By these ohosms the water passes from the lake, and pursues its course in a 
north-eastern direction, tjd it jashes £rc»n the, ground in the vole of Lakmks, 
the Larymna of Strabo, and j^flows down into the bay lyhich served as die 
harbour of Uiat ancient cityi; Hatung, as the d^yer Alpheds -was said to have 
done, dived under the water, the Gephissiis reappears, at die mouth of the 
sluice, in this stream, which bore its name, 

These subterranean emissaries were in ancient times not unfrequently 
closed by an accumulation of alluvial soil, wbich caused the lake to inuudnte 
the neighhouring country. To obviate this evil, numerous vertical shafts 
have been sunk through the rock into the chamiel of die river, by meiuis of 
wbich it was freed jfifom the obstructions that impeded it. These shafts exhibit 
some of die most interesting and wonderful specimens which exist in. Greece 
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of the skill and power of the engineers of antiquity. Uliey were probably the 
means by which the princes of Orcliomenus, Agarnedes and Trophoniiis, who 
were famed for their rnochanical genius^ obtained from tlicir follow-countrymen 
the honour of an apotheosis, la hUer times, these pits were repaired and 
cleared by Grates of Ciialcis, who presented to his employer, AlexaJidcr the 
Great, a, report, which was afterwards seen hy Strabo, of the success he had 
met w^ith in draining by tlieif means the surrounding plain, and bringing again 
to light some ancient cities, which had been submerged by the deluges conso- 
quent iipon this obatmetion. 

In eohsidering the different ways in which the Copaic Lake exercised an 
influence over the population of IVmotia, we must not forget one of its natural 
productions, which, though humhie ini appeai-tmcc, was by no means unim- 
portant in the effects it produced/ This is the reed which shoots from the 
lake, and who^ tufted to]^ waves in the wind oyer tlie suifaec of the water. 
Jt did much to affect the natui'al character of Bmotia. 

It has beefl said, anil not without some ground of truth, that what the 
Pcntelic marble wfte to Athens, tliat th^ Copaic Heed was to Boeotia. Bi)th, 
through the e^kerciso of very difftu’eut. artS; . supplm^^ tlie natural meiuis of 
expressing their thoughts and feelings to the iuhaWtants of tlioso two countries. 
Tlie reed furnished instruments for the. periodical contests of flute-players in 
the Games in honour of the Graces at Ortdiomenus, where it greW in the 
grejitest perfection, in the musical festivals of Love at U’hespia*, and in those 
of ftie Muses at Lihothra ; it producc^d;a oln^ of iniiistrels peculiar to Iheotia; 
it tdded tlie muse of Hesiod, of Pind^i dud of Corijann ; it gave a melodious 
charm to the songs of tlie shepherds in the pastures of Helicon and on the 
batijes of the Asopus ; and it was welcomed oven to the Theatre of Athens, 
where it gave life to the songs and dance , of the tragic chorus* ItindecMl 
excited the jealousy of the Athenian, who loved to disparage the minstrelsy 
of Bcfiotia on the comic stage, and who feigned tliat his own Goddess, Mijierva, 
had been the first to play upon the flute, but that having observed, while so 
doing, the distorted reflection of her face in a brook, she threw away in disdain 
the instrument which disfigured her divine countenance. 

Tt has been observ’ed, that a gn?at part of the ancient affluence of Orcho- 
iiierdis, under its Princes of the house of Minyos, was due to its contiguity to 
the flake of Copae. That city stood at the confluence of the Mklas and 
Ceppissua ; the former flowing beneath its northern, the latter by its hoiithern 
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wall; and between Mount .Xcdj&ilurn bn the west, and the Copalc I^tko on its 
cMtem side. It was, therefore, fortified by niilurardefenoeei It occupied the 
uortlt'caa^ angle of the plain, the largest in Ba;oliii, wJiieli was under its sway, 
and fijoiK which it drew much of its power. It exhibited a perfect spt:eiinen of 
an ttncieiit city. Its walls inclosed an irregular trinnglo, of whudi the apex 
;ftbd highest part was at th^ whenbe the two sides diverged, so as to 
follow the lines of two ffiojdntain ! connueneing from that point, and 

sloping down toward the plnafi, aud tb^ lake ; and ninny vestiges of it still 
remainv Below the eastern sid)?/ which eubtend^ the angle n* the vertex, are 
the huge remtuns of the Treciitdty, and of the Tm of the Groces, which 
carry back the thoughts of the beholder from the present day to times which 
preceded the siege of Troy, 

On this steep was the citadel ; it is approached by two flights of nearly 
, one hundred steps cut in the rock. It commands a magnificent view of Gie 
lake and the plain. 

The basin of Orehomenus is separated from that of Thebes by a mountain 
ridge at the 8aQ|h‘|^st angle of the Copaic Lake. It resulted from the natural 
formation of th0 tsountry, the political government of Boeotia was vested 
in the two principal cities of these two plains* In the earliest titnes* indeed, 
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of Greek History, Orchomenns was not a part of Boeotia, wliicli, strictly 
speaking, was confined to Uie Theban region, while that of Orchomenns fonned 
nn independent province. It seems also to Inivo arisen from similar causes, 
that, aftet a Iwg pre-eminence, Thebes eclipsed her rival in 

affiaenee and power. Hot* soil was celebrated for its produce of corn and 
win^l ita fer^lity is father shown by the crops of tobacco, cotton, mid Indian 

had also the advantage of a ready, export for 
her productions, by her convehiont position in the vicinity of three seas. 

of her inhabimnts appears to have been effected in a remark •« 
able th^;^ properties of tlie pla^. The seven-gated cita<lel 
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of Thebes stood on a small circular hiU, about one hundred and fifty fi)et above 
th^ level of the surrounding plain. The base of the fiill on the eastern and 
western sides is bfitinded by two small streams, which take their rise in the 
pl(|[n on the south, and flow in parallel courses to the north : further to the 
ea^, and running in a similar diiwtioti, is a third stream: this is the 
IsajjKNUS ; that to the east is Dikuh ; between thorn is Cnovoh, 

Though at present the aspect of tlie place is hare and dn^ary, the snhurhs 
of ih(3 city arc described by ancient writers as having been verdant and pic- 

■’■'n . 

turc§que, delighting the eye by the Inxiiriiiru^e of the gardens interspersed with 
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the houses. The coolness of the climate, and the freshness of perennial streams, 
rendered it a delioions abode in the heat of summer ; but a Theban winter 
was a cheerless one, There were no woods in the neighbourhood to supply 
fael, or to afford a i^lter to tho; town froto the Iteen wjfid^ ;and , drifting 
snow, which oftbn biobked dip' tins rbade mid streels or tfie'l ci^,: 
of iheso pages has reason to remember this from his estj^briepcd of 
at^hebes.. .Frequent hurricanes swept down from, we cliffs of Oifchaaon, and 
the wate^ tbrrbnta deluged the plain. A proud, stubborn, presiimptuous, thid 
savage tbinper, luid an insolent confidence in their own bodily strength, and 
phy«i(i«d iKiepnrbes, were the pecnliai' cbatacteristics of the ;.ah|iehi Iphhbibto 
of ‘Thebes; and these national peculiari^iro.se^, to have. beeitehgenderCjd and 
shfengthened, in a considetojile degree, by .exj^drp io the in^menoy 
seasons, — as the elegance an4 refinement of thb AthmiiaBs was partly due to 
the light air, tlie dry seil, and the gonial climate , of Attica, ' 
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It is observed by the same author, that five large rivers descend from the 
sides of these mountains ; the Peneos, Apidanes, Onochonus, Enipevs, and 
Tamtsus; and that the four latter discharge their streams into the first, and 
that they all flow in a single oh^nel, that .of the, PeniiuSjr tlirough one narrow 
outlet into the sea. 

In the earlier ages of Greek Mythology, when this defile, through which 
the Peheus passes into the ocean, did not exist, the confluence of these 
streams, together with contributions from the Boebean Lake, inundated the 
country with a deluge of water, which, os poets say, first found a free egress 
when Neptune with the stroke of his trident severed Olympus frr»m Ossa, and 
made a channel for the river through the beautiful vale of Tempe. 

The legends of Thessaly all speak of - the peculiar character of thc3 country 
with which they are connected. They refer to the two physical elements 
which constituted thg most remarkable features of this region. We have 
extensive views or distant glimpses of Sea and Mountains in them nil. ^\e 
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have already noticed the origin assigned to tie long and narrow ravine of 
Tempo, which affords the only means of communication between the plains of 
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northern Thessaly and tlie sea. Wo have also contrasted with this tradition, 
which derives its origin from a time when the country was agitated by sonu^ 
great natural convulsion, the picture which has been drawn by ancient Poets 
of the more quiet and joyful scene exhibited in the palace of the old city of 
Pharsalia, when the hero of the land, Polcus, espoused Thetis, the goddess of 
the sea. In that hymeneal festivity, to which the Deities of the neighbouring 
Olympus brought contributions, at which the Muses sang, the Nereids danced, 
and Ganymede poured forth nectar, wo seem to recognize an imaginative 
expression of the calmer and happier state of Nature that succeeded the violent 
shock which had disturbed the foundations and altered tlie aspect of the wide 
district of Thessaly* 

The pleasure which the inhabitants of this cpimtty experienced, — which 
the Shepherd or the Huntsman felt, — when, from the lofty cliffs of Olympus 
or of Ossa, or from the more cultivated declivities of Pclion, ho looked dowii 
upon the wide expanse of sea below him, and beheld its swelling waves 
subside after a storm, and the hills of numerous islands in the distance 
gradually emerging from the mists as the dark clouds and the white 

sails of many small vessels whitdi now had ventured forth upon the sunny sea 
— arc indescribable. The impression thus conveyed received form and oxpres- 
sion in the fable of Ceyx and JIalgvonk, the Thessalian princess. Ceyx >vns 
wrecked on his retuni from a voyage undertaken to consult the oracle at 
Glares. His wife, on finding her husbands corpse upon the shore, was about 
to throw herself into the sea; but both were changed into birds, which give 
their name to tliose seven halCyon days of wiut(3r which succeed the tempestuous 
weather of that season, and arc undisturbed by storms, during which the 
female sits upon her eggs on the smooth surface of tlie waves. 

; It is not a matter of surprise, in the particular circumstances of the case, 
that Thessaly among all the nations of Greece was the first t«} distinguish 
ittSolf in the history of maritime enterprise. Jason, the prince of Iolcus, 
ptpclaimcd the preparations which he had made for the voyage ho was about 
to undertake, and princes and heroes flocked to him from the ditfenjiit capitals 
of, tlie Grecian soil, eager to join in the first attempt to cross the solitary sea, 
and to explore a land which no vessel had ever visited. In the woods of 
i|punt Pelion, wliich hangs oyer Iolcus, the pine-tree was felled wJ)ich furnished 
tiliaber for the ship in which the band of heroes sailed, and a town in the 
MAaNESiAN'peninsula beneath the south-western roots of that mountain was 
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coiled ArHEM, or the lamiclmg-place, os being tlie itpot from which their 
vessel, the Argd, commenced its voyngo to the shores of the Euxine. 

The controst Plain and Mountain, which is strikingly exhibited in 
the landscapes of 'Thfcssaly* appears to have assumed a sensible shape in the 
mythological narratives of the straggles for superiority which occuiTcd between 
the two ti'ihes into which tApopulation of Tliessnly was anciently divided. 
I refer to the celebrated between the* Lai’itH/E and the Centauks, 

which are often described iii Greek pde^ and represented in Greek sculpture. 
One of tliese tribes stands forth, if we may so*;spoak, as the representative of 
the plain and of the manners and interests of its inhabitants, while the other 
displays all Uie charaotoristic®, both natural and social, which distingnisli the 
dwellers in the ^ild fereste «nd on the ateop rocks of the mountainous districts 
of Thessaly. It is worthy of remark that to the former of these, namely, the 
Lapithoe, is attributed the honour of having first toined the horse, and taught 
him, by the of the rein, to perform the evolutions of the statliom and of 
the field, and of haying thus laid the foundation of that glory which was 
fdit^ard^the peculiat- of the Thessalian Cavalry. At the present 
Jfliy the hraVeUer is yeimiaded of thp -physioid properties of this region, which 
c^ducod to the sup^hi^ #. oeoupants in tins respect, by the 

siglht of the wide .and #e neighbourhood of Labissa, upon which 

of !^. thod^ spades and Aleuadm the country are. 8ome<- 
times, seen to roll, and by tlie appearance of those large wo«^en wmbs. 









Penous to the Inll« of Pharsalia. The bridge over the Peiieus at Larissa, of 
wljieh tlio above is a representation, offers a further confirmation of tliis view. 
It cbnsists of nine arches, and is three hundred feet in J(?ngth, faced with large 
squared stones; the piers, wliich tenninate below in spurs, are fenced with 
Saracenic arches, eim^ed and pointed. The roadway is wide enough for two 
carriages to pass : This Bridge is one of the most considerable works of the 
kind in Greece. 

The wilder cliavacter of the Centaurs, who dwelt on the lofty regions of 
the mountains which surrounded the lowlands of Thessaly, was expressed in 
the origin from which they were said to have been derived. In the mytho- 
logical traditions of their birth, their ancestor, Centanrns, was reported to have 
spr^g frc)m a cloud which dropped him on the earth in its course over the 
8um|nit of Mount Pelion. The semi-ferine foim, under which the Centaurs 
wer4 representod by the poets and sculptors of Greece, is compnmtively of 
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recent date. Nor, indeed, is it consistent with the hypothesis which regards 
them as the original inhabitants of the kills, in contradistinction to the 
Lapitbfe, the dwellers in the plain. To Homer the Centaurs were nothing 
but Men of a tude; atid savage character. Of their equine form he knew 
nothing. It that by Hesiod, or rather by the unknown 

Author of the SliieM of Hercules/’ they are distinguished from the Lapitbse 
only by the greater rudeness of their warlike weapons. The measure of llieir 
relative civilization is supplied by the circumstance recorded by him, that 
while the latter attack their antagonists with javelins, the Centaurs repel them 
with pine-trees uprooted from their native mountains. In the lyric verses of 
I^indar, and on the marble walls of the Temple of Theseus, they first RppoBx 
in the horse-like shape which was generally assigned to Ujem by subsequent 
poets and sculptors ; a fact which may be attributed partly to their extraction 
from Thessaly, the land^ among all the countries of Grebce, in which the horse 
seems to have been first useii, and which was distinguished from the rest by 
the equestrian superiority of its inhabitants. But in the plastic representations 
of tho Centaurs to which we reftry the same clmaeter of wild ferocity is 
preserved : they are exhibited a#^%urling. on their foes huge fragments of rock 
torn from the hills on wliicli they while tho Lapiihie are equipped with 
tho usual weapons of Greek warfare* Tlie Hellenic norocs, Tlies(‘us and 
Pirithous, appear also in the ranks of the latter. The conflict, therefore, may 
be regarded as a general representation of the struggle, which is of so oominoii 
occuiTence in the curlier ages of Greek history, of rude physical force against 
courage disciplined by intelligence. 

So iinich for the evidence with respect to the natural properties of the soil 
of Thessaly and the character of its earliest inhabitants, which is supplied by 
tlie mythological traditions of the country. We turn to a cabinet of ancient 
medals, and in the compartment assigned to the numismatic productions of 
this i‘egion, we recognize similar expressions of the same thing. In some of 
the coins of that collection we obseiwe the figure of a horse reined ; in others 
we see the steed ranging at will and grazing in his pasture; in^thoso of 
X.arissa tlie fertility of the arable land as well as the richness of its meadows 
is indicated by an ear of corn combined with the foim of the same animal; 
wdiile the ancient pre-eminence of Thessaly in the naval history of Greece is 
nnuounced by the representation of the ship Argo bearing the figure of Apollo 
on its prow, and accompanied by the maritinu* emblems of a Hqlpluit and a 
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Star, the harbingera of a proaperona voyage, which appear on the coins of the 
Magnesian Peninsula. 

The circumslaiaoe to which the stamped symbols last specified refer, namely, 
the. ancient distinction which this ooitntry obtoini^; its connexion with 
the Sea, perhaps also tlie fact of its havifig once been, as is supposed 
with great show of probability, covered by water, seems to receive some illus- 
tration from the denomination which it beam. 

The wmc.of Thessaly^ as assigned to the region bounded on the north by 
tile Canibuniah hills, by Mount Pindns on the west, the yEgetui on the east, 
and Mount Qthrys on the south, is not of high anlitinity* It does not occur 
in Homer, The JFhcssalians, as a confederate body, were miknown to him, 
while he speaks of the ditferent individual tribes who occupied that district to 
which this title was subsequently applied. 

The Tlicssalians tliemselves, indeed, did not hesitate to derive their origin 
'from a king of tlie heroic age who bore the name of Thessalus : but the 
practice of creating from their owfi 2magli|j!.i^on not merely ons, but a series of 
ancestors, in order to account for thejr bin national designations by means 
of such flattering etymologies, was too pr^vSlent among the (J recks to allow 
of our placing much rclianco on such gC!l|jalogical deductions, unless supported 
by authentic and independent; cvit|cn^e. With respect to the princedy person 
mentioned above, tliose who; claimed, t^ be his descendants were not agreed 
among themselves concerning his origin. At. one time Thessalus was the sou 
of Jason : at another ho became the son of Htemon, from whom this country 
had before been called Hiemonia; while anotlier tradition made him a member 
(jf the family of Pelasgus. Tlie historical account of the fact iff tins — that 
a party of Pelasgians from Thesprotia, in Epirus, crossed the Piiulus and 
descended into tlie plain then called AjOLIa, to which they gave the name* of 
Thessaly. The invaders are said to have derived ilioir origin from tlie Pelus- 
gians, who had been tbemsedvos expelled by tlie Hej.lenes from the* same 
region, and liad carried with them the worship of the JIonoNAiAN Jupiter, and 
the sanctity of his Oracle, from the banks of the Pencuis to the foot of Mount 
To&arus on the Mdlossiau and Thesprotian frontier. Tlieir descent upon 
Thessaly was therefore rather a return to an old, than an occupation of a new 
settlement We are inclined to conjecture, from the early maritime character 
«md|history of this country, that the original appellation was Thaj.assta, or 
the land of the Sea : this name by a very common transposition of letters, and 
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for adaptation to the metre of epic poetry, became Thasealia, and for the sake 
of harmony, and to avoid the repetition of the same letter, Thessalta. 
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Let us iraagino ourselves as issuing forth from the gates of Jannina, on 
the eastern frontier of Epirus, to st^ey this country. A good road conveys 
us along the western brink of the itte ij^;^^jfity, w&nce wo wind round its 
southern extremity, and pursue our 609^ i& tliuk liorth-east. At about twelve 

.;, . .', 'i ., ’ 

miles from the town we stand diutthe summit of ;^e hill of Dkisko, where is a 
kiosk, a fountain shaded by a plane ttee, ami a magnificent view. From one of 
its sloiies the city of Jtmnina is seen, with its shining domes and minarets and 
white castle rising out of the bosom .of the placid lake : in front of us is a 
grand ridge of mountiuns, running parallel to; tW gfdat Pihdus chain. 

At the eastern foot of the hill of Drisko is the valley of Baldoua, where 
is a bridge over the stream which winds along it : it is the work of the 
renowned Ali Pasha, as indeed are most of the bridges and the khans upon 
this route to Thessaly; but now the grass grows over the paved road, the 
bridges are broken down, and tlie khans deserted. The must me^choly 
objects in this country are the improvements which were once made in it. 
They are effected, and then fall into decay, for there is no continuity of jiction 
in the governing power. The redeeming element of most other despotisms — 
hereditary succession — is here wanting. An Ali Pasha dies, and the roads of 
his Pashalic become impassable. 
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It is well for tlie traveller who pursues his journey in the suininer, when 
the stony bed of the Araothus and tlie Peneus — which in the winter season are 
swollen into formidable streams — serves him ns a road. In a few miles from 
tlie valley above mentioned the ascent becomes: steep. The scenery is wild. 
Wood grows in abundance, but there are no. i^arks of cultivation except 
a few stayed vines, and some patches of Indian corn. Now the valley 
becomes a . and the river a torrent* Soon we leave the latter, and 



ascend a steep to the left : this brings us on one of the crests of Mount Zygo, 
witioh falls down to the right in an abrupt and deep chasm, parallel to the 
road. To one who passes along the edge of this chasm, in the gloom of a 
dark evening, the effecJt of the gulf beneath is very grand. Having passed 
oii^ard, he is surprised by the sight of many lights far beneath him on the 
ri^it, closely glittering together on the opposite side of this deep valley. 
Tlifere is tlie town of Mezzovo. 

I Let not the traveller who enters the khan of this place at night, — and wo 

•rt. ' 

m^ consider'it as a fair specimen of those which occur in his road through 
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this part of the Turkish empire, -^dream of enjoying the comforts of an 
European inn. He mounts the extenml stone staircase, which leads up to 
the o].»en wooden gallery, or balcony of the building, from which doors open 
into dork and bare cells, the planks of whose floors gape into crevices, through 
which he sees and hears what tkkee place in the stable below. The walls 
are begnmed with smoke, afld a wooden window admits the lighhvapd wind. 

The rooms possess no ceiling ; but the common roof of the khan servto equally 
for all. j^n attendant appears, and sweei)8 the dnsty floor with; a fan-like 
brush, which serves also to ventilate a wood-flre when it is kindled. He then 
brings in and strews on the floor a mat or two, and leaves |^e- pilgrim to 
his resources. It is no doubt agreeable to reflect, that, as the invention of 
alphabetical eltaracters enfeebled the memories of men, mid (he enoeUenoe. and 
frequency of ipps have cheeked the domestic welcome . ,a»4 c^ 
sti»h^fHWi sd4hd;iim privafe hos;^taiity must needs h^i lt'eat in a c 

where the public aocommpdatiphk hre resfridt^l. a fire. . 

In the a&6ient ^hgnage' of Greece, the'teisnr Msbavo wos applied to tbe 
central part 'of the yoke which is placed On* .the hfeks pf Oxen, and thtts ;unlte8 
the pair together. We aio inchned to believe .thAt iids town derived the name 
which it ndw beans &Oinftfe;ppri(lo&Uithe cen^e bfih® mountain range which, 
let it be ohservedv i^fhiihwn at- thf present day by: the appellation of Zyoo, a 
term which Signifies a yoke boflp in thb' ancient and modern dialect of this 
country. We would gd'' fiirth«r, aiad hazard a conjecture that the Mesapinn 
dhaiu, on the gulf of the Euripus, . received its name frpin a similar circum- 
stance; and perhaps MeB8aptt8j ;iW;y6ker of horsps, in the iwdrk of the Latin 
Bard, may have boj^Wed IdjB .n^ from thjptlpf tte'iaAtioamenfc of his art, 

Mezzoyo contams abptrt seven thoos^ ih^ldtantS. ;i;^t ip of the 
principal stations foi* mOrchfUits engaged ifl' thOvdari^ing trade ITom western 
Greece to Salonica and Constahtinople. ;A; proof of its prosperity is deep in 
its large school, supported by the town, da tSfi-wralls of which are hung the 
majm of the famous Biga^ which seem to show that Wlieh they were mode 
little was known of Greek geography by Greeks. Near the school is a^church 
and a churchyard. On the graves in the latter a smtfll square wooden box is 
placed, which opens at the top, and contains a skull and a small funeral lamp. 
Three times a-yeor these lamps are lighted, and incense, burnt on the spot; 

At a funeral tbe body is bronght into the chUrch on a bier, and loAves are 
distributed to the congregation. The- marriage oeremonv is called by tbe 
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auoient Greek term, Stephanod, or the crowning. The chaplet is carried in 
a basket, the sacred canutru'ni of old ; and the kinsmen of the bridegroom 
still faithfully preserve their primitive appellation of sympentheri, slightly 
modified. 

The rood over the Piudus dips down into the vale of Mezzovo, and then 
rises upvTardi’ towards the east. From this pomt.tq the sitmiriit of Zygo the 
ascent is steep and difficult. I'he rocky soil is sprinkled with trees and shrubs, 
of which the most numerous are the pine and box." Ne# the summit is a noble 
gmve of heeckes.. This spot is about two hours distant from Mezzovo. The 
prospect i(^om this point is bounded ott the oast by the snowy peaks of Oi.ym- 
I’uer, distant fi'om it about fifty mile.s. The sight of the plain; of Thessaly is 
intercepted ty .th^ pir^^^ of the eastern ridges of the mountain : on these 








wi behold the villages of Mokass ftnd Malacass. This position is the most 
ii4)brtaut and remarkable ita the geography of Continental Greece. As siicli 
itfias been selected (in the early part of this work) as the first central station 
from whltth a general survey should he taken of the most prominent features 
jt^at CQuhtry. Near it, as w^e have seen, the five principal rivers of 
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Greece take tlieir rise, and by their means we communicate from this place 
with all the Hellenic provinces and seas. By the A^helous we send our 
thoughts into Jiiltolia ; with the stream of the Aracthus we visit the pleasant 
plains of Amhracia; the channel of the Ados conducts ns back to the shores 
of the Adriatic and of Italy ; the Peneus watts us on to the plains of Thessaly 
and through the vale of TeiUpe ; and the Haliacmon, .rising from tlie same hill 
bears ns tp the same coast, that of ilte Thermaic Oulf. 

Our course .lies from the source of the Pencils almost entirely upon the 
broad stoQy: bed of that stream. On the right and left are parallel ranges of 
wtiody itirts* ritang from the river's edge^ shading it by the thick folia^ of 
pltt«e-tr^^. , Ib liie dusk of a snmmer's evening the ^v^ler ^ho 



fromMezsovo at early dawn, will perceive in the diatanee the dark , and lofty 
rooks of Mkteora, standidig before him like massive obelisks in the plaim 




MO.NASTEUIES OF METEORA. 2H3 

Simeon Stylites placed liimself on the capital of his pillar, where he led 
the life of u hermit iii solitnde and self-mortification. Here we sec the alxtde 


“ Of the monastic brotherhood upon rock 
Aerial,” - 


who dwell, like StyliUe, some hundreds of feet twin the plain below, on the 
summit of the cliflTs of Meteofn. 

The road, leads from the khan of KastrakI througli a plain covered with 
fields of oottoa and groves , of mulberries, winding ; to; the left through the 
Straits mode in the vale by the huge rpcks seemingly flung in confusionovcr 
the whi^h these monasteries stand. A mythologist might imagine 

ji^S'ibiaised by-.t^^aneient bl^cJ^aded 

heaven .with' Qiy.ttiipts ^d Ossa, and tbe otiier mountains of:TI:^88aly, and that 
they were of tbeir artil)|f;ry wh:ei^1^^ej[lig^r^t!l| of earth 

wete disc()mfit^-,|i(^^ti^fcM chb Powers pf 



j the traveller is standing beneath the principal Monastery of 
MetbOra, he sees a rope dangling from the cornice of the lofty rock above 
him|,.be beholds it descend gradually, and at last drop at his feet. Attached 
to rope by an iron hook is a small net The hook is unclasped, the net 
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METEOBA, 


Hpreml iipoa the grouiid, tind lie takes his seal within it. The net is then 
eloBod nvound him and fastened again to the rope by the book, and he begins 
his nerittl ascent. Ho passes about four minutes and a half swinging in the 
air, and is then lodged on the landing-place of the Monastery. 

Tn this singular inanner do the Monks of Meteora communicate with the 
earth three hundred feet beneath them, 'fhey cost their net into the world 
below ; sometimes these mouaktic fishermen draw up on inquisitive traveller, 
sometime a brother Coenobite; from Mount Athos, sometimes a' Neophyte, 
yearning for ascetic solitude; oftce they reemved in this manner ai| Emperor, 
who came/iiere, as is said, to exchange the inirple of Constantine ftir the cowl 
of St. Basil; The Monks show in tlieir cloisters a^ tjornh ^yh^oh' they assert 
contains thtf t^ies of that Cantaeuzenn: infortnadun 

is correot^ if the <>f ia aeei^td, the name of their 

traiistlgtimtipn Tabor, as well as 

that de^caied' tn"BirIaBm,"^irhieh' stands on the rock opiphsit^ — me i-urious 
mementos of the religions controversy concerning the nature of the divine light 
upon tile Galilean Moantoin, in which the Emperor, who thus abdicated his 
rpyid:dignities to ^anme the character of Monk and Historian, took so aertire u 
pArt agmiist the C^abrian Monk to, whom tlie opposite Monastery is inscribed. 

, ; , The interior of the church is as haUdsome as painting and decoration can 
M^^%i} JBiaving passed throu^^ northcik, or ante-chapel, we enter the 
body .off the building, which, is pannelled wi stalls; on the right is the 
epmcoptd ihrone and the Prior’s, orozier. On a hoiizoutaii tablet in the nave 
ia aplcture of tlm yir^h* /writing ;'|hf devotion of her WorWippers. In the 
library of the Cohyeiat is a Jarge coliferion./of ecclesiastical aviliots, among 
which are’ mann^ri|ste of ; St; Cb^sbstom and St. Baril ;:. the Codex of 
Sophocles, which is said to hftve lieen there, h^-nOW ' V 

ft is remarkable that no notice of the shignjSr roehe ^ 
mbhasterieB stond should sumve in the -h^rde hf 
ij^O^cMeleoin, which /they be.ar> belongs to the present /I^s^qiage of the 
. It is true there is aii ancient town, described by a.;.i^om^;jpiaturi«D 
ns impregnable, which seems to have derived timt character from its vicinity 
to these towering rocks. The city to which we refer is jEginu;m, and this 
supposition is confinued by an ancient inscription which exists op the eastern 
wall of the Church of St. John the Baptist at KalabaKA, a laige village at 
the southern foot of the cHlfs of Meteora. The purport of this marble is to 
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AID OF INSCRIITIOXS TO TOPOOUAPHY. m 

eomvneinonite certuin lioiiorury diatiiictions paid by that city to the Kniperor 
Lucius Septimius Severus, and his son ^lurcus Aurelius Antoninus Carncalln. 
Addison, in his agreeable work on Medals, reminds us of their uses to (Geography 
and History. This stone furnishes an instance of the illustration afforded hy 
ancient Inscriptions to Topography. From it alone we are enal>led to deter- 
mine the site of Jiginium, a place of nearly the same importance to those who 
entered Thessaly on the west, as the defile of Tempti to an army marcliing 
into it from the east. From a knowledge of the position of /Eginium, that ol 
other places before unknown may be determined. The river Ion flowed hy 
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iEginiuin : it is therefore thq stream of Meteora. That river \ras also the 
eas^rn homidary of the Tyinpha»an territory : hence the limits of tliat district 
are ,juscertained. The city of Oxynias, again, stood on the banks of the Ion : 
its piisition tlicrefore may be defined with a very near approximation to the 




28« CITIES IN THE VALE OF THE I’ENEITS. 

tnith. Tims a fragwient of stone, inscribed wilJi only a few words, may servo 
the same purpose as a chapter of Strabo or I’aiisanias. 

Julius Ctesar, when he inardied into Thessaly to meet Pompey, thought 
it indispensable to possess the fortresses of ^ginium and Gomphi. By the 
first ho kept open the comjnunication with Byrrhachium and Italy ; through 
the second he correejionded with Athamonia and the Ambracian. Gulf. j 
I’he former. wa»; the first object .wlil^b lie, sought to gain on enteringTliessaly ; 
the latter was . his nekt conqiwwi when ho penetrated further into that 
country, j®giniuin, we have ^ii, coiresponds with the modern Italabaka. 

The site of the latter was on one of the mountain ridges oft the opposite or 
south side of the Peneus. 

The aftciOftt towns in this district are so numerous, that the traveller has 
neither time nor strength to exphire tliem all. He is tempted to envy the lot 
of the A thenian GcilSral, for whom, while he was sleeping, Fortune, according ; 
to the picture, caught cities in a net. He would gladly have this advantage ; | 

for it is ra^ that a European tourist has strength or time at his disposal to 
ctiiiib ali these hills in person, and explore the ruins upon them. l 

v Passing along the left bank of the PenCus, and leaving on the right the | , 
Crtstlo of Tricca and the Cemetery, Which contains many ancient colmuiis, j j 
now used as tomb-stones, some of which perhaps once adorned the liu- famed j j 
tehiple oT iElscuIapins in that city, wc arrive at the small village of Gi,okoto. | 

the hill to the east of it are the walls of an Hellenic fortress in good \ 
preservation, and of four different eras, presenting specimens of tbo rough j 
iihliewn style of masonrj', of the polygonal, the horizontal, and, lastly, of j 
Roman brick-work. It is an agreeable surprise on mounting to the summit ! 
of this hill to hud, not merely the ruins of one Greek citadel, hut also to | 
descry from them the Walls of two oihers, on two eminences called Kojrti&i and 
BtoKO, upon the opposite side, of fl»e stream. There exists ojiother, ruined 
fortress at Griteano, about six miles th the north of our present. situation. 

The ancient walls of Bioko , are seen from the plainj|,:"t!Unnpjg^^n^ 
in' a zigzag line like a mountain road.' Tke reader of modern .Gtjpek will 
recognize in its name the Eulochus of the royal Byzantine Historian to 
whom We' have alluded above, and it has perhaps succeeded the ancient city 
of METUOPtjLie, which was fonnerly so important a station in this district of 
Thessaly, as leading from it into A'ltolia. The same reason which induced tlie 
Athamanian King, .Amynander, to aim at the conquest of Gomphi, led his 
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i^iltolian cou federates to wish for the possession of Metropolis, lienee arose 
their dissensions. These places W('re the keys which unlo<‘ked the granaries 
of Thessaly to their respeetivo countries, Gomphi to Alhamania, Metropolis 
to yEtolia. From a consideration of their positions, the reason is evident 
why Caesar in his Thessalian campaign passed immediately from the conquest 
of the one to the siege of tlio other. . 

In about four miles from Glokoto, wo leave the town of Zauco on a hill 
nearly two miles to our left. This place is supposed^ with much show of 
probability, to coincide witli the ancient Pjuarcabon. Here ends the district 
of Thessaly, formerly called Histtakotis, and here wo cross the river Poneus 
by a ford to the ri^ht bank, shortly aftewards coming in sight of the white 
minarets of the town of Lakissa. 




LABISSA. 


mounted by a marble slab, bedizened with a lunar crescent shining from a 
dwk cloud of straw and mortar. The Mosques are remarkable for their 
number arid magnificence : there are said to be twenty-four, while there exists 
at l.ari8sa but one dhristian Cl^rch. The character of , the population cor- 

life's V? >'V 





V. • J 

responds with tlicsc appearances. Nowhere will the traveller, who has come 
from the west or the soutli of Greece, see so many grave figures, attired in 
rich dresses, sitting quietly before tlieir doors, as here. Nowhere will be 
meet so many of those spectral female forms stealing along the streets in 
their long white stoles, whose only visufcl communication .with tlie world is 
by metins of the two orifieses for their eyes, cut in their linen shrouds, Sftch 
is the appearance of, these iurkish Womens yhorrecaU to the 
funeral-proeesslons of the Florenrino hr ^man T'ra^i^jtri^, wlMih bngtt^.^ 
their sblemn fttnctions of chanting a dirge, and follbwing tlie biap one of 
their brethren to the grave. 

It is a pecnliarity of the city of Larissa that' carriages are occasionally 
seen passing to and fro through its gates? but the hqavy creaking, carts, 
which swing slowly over the wide plains of tlte neighbourhood on tlm opttque 
disks of their spokeless wheels, are more Agreeable memoriels, of the post, and 
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supply mor^ significAut expressions of the luiturul (jiialities wliich rendered 
the political and social character of the Thessalians what, in ancient limes, 
it actually Ayas. * . 

This spaejiona, fruitful, and level region, was the base on which that 
chwftcter was it;^ of. the excellences which distin- 
guished fosti^ mdsr, of Ti^/ Wes.' As upon it we see, 

tardy w oiher parts of Greece, 

with few exceptions, would ho useless; so in early tiih.es miuestrian figures 
were fii:|ii;.'dCBCned(' hj^ the Greeks in the same plaihi’^d grew here in their 
fancy into Centaurs. 

In wali ihiB;,]^ow wd(iiid prove a Weapon ttf ih© h^ost : 8«^r<^ to open 
coun^yjdmiittf VtO the pres and therefore ^Choto:^^i,ii(3^^iteod in the 
military history of Greece for the skill and efficiency of its. archers. Con- 
trasting the bleak limestone cliffs, on the crests of which the towns of the 
"other provinces pf Greece are generally placed, with these level areas 
shaded by branchkig plane-trees, and watered by .copious strooros, you 
seem to perceive a reason wliy the inhabitants of Thessaly were distinguished 
from those of the other Hellenic tribes by their luxury and refinement, 
and especially by their passion for the dance. From the same eiuiso it arose 
that this eoiinlry was the arena of so many military struggles, and the theatre 
of so many campaigns, from the earliest period of Greek history to the days 
of Cwsar; and such being the ctise, it is not to bo Avondered that there Avas 
little of independence or integrity in the Thessalian character, which resemhled 
thit of men who proflered ffie loan Of an Amphitheatre to any two rival 
faj^Uies of gladiatow who applied to them for its use, and after the contest 
Inffi terininuted, professed a devoted attachment to the cause of the victors. 

' Some of the more generous and enthusiastic spirit of the former inluihitanta 
off this country seems to have descended to thp« posterity. “ What have we 
d^e," said the Primate of Ijarissa to the author of this volume, while at a 
wiMow of his mansion ioioking oypr tfee watoto of the llpngus, “ of what 
Itafdwe been guilty, that, we should he. excluded hy the la#l general treaty 
Irma the limits of free Greece? Have we not striven side hy side with onr 
fellow-countrymen for the liberty which they noAV enjoy ? Have wo not 
resisted year by year the cniel violence of our present masters, and struggled 
to ijahake their yoke from off our necks ?, We, the inhabitants of the ancient 
H^as,— ^iiie cradle of Greece, — are banished from our own country ! Olympus 
jr ■ ' .-r : " 









excluded, and with it tlie God8 of Greece are exiled from Greece by your 
treaties! Look,'’ — point injjf from the %vindow as he spoke, to the stream 
which Bows hcfiieath it, which was then very low, and to t ])0 mountains 
capped with snow beyond it, — “ the Peneus’ has wept itself almost dry for 
grief, and Mount Olympus lias grown old and lioary, for they are botli exiles 
from their own land !” 

The remains of the ancient city of Larissa are very ineonsidernhle ; some 
fragments of the walls of the Hellenic citadel are said to be inclosed by the 
buildings of the 'furkish bazaar. The modern name of the town is identical 
with the ancient. In the walls of the palace of the Greek Archbishop are 
many early inscriptions, which principally refer to contracts for the manu- 
mission nf slaves, tod call attention to the well-known fact, which i*efl(>ets 
little feto^mr upcf-^a the Thessal^^ that the traffic in slaves was here 

ctori^dh activity, and that ^ considerabio portion of the ^©altb of 

its former derived this source. Other oncient inscrip- 

Uone are' tombstones, which have been perverted from their 
prigined over die graves in the Turkish cemeteries of 

Lftrfssa; Oto or two of thom^^w find there are unworthy of a 

place in tlie Greek Anthology. The biirying-grbunda in wjiich tbe^ ai^ fpuhd 
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present a singular iippeanince. They cover a con- 
sulerable space; their columnar gi^nvo^s tones of 
w^ite marble, which are thickly crowded together, 
generally terminate in a crest or head-dress, which 
incficatcs the rank or profession of the person whose 
monument it is ; the Bey, the Mollah, the Cadhi, 
an4 the Imam, each has his own biwlge in this 
funereal heraldry ; the rank of one is expressed 
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TEMPB. 


by the device of a mural ctbwn, that of another by ^ ooiiical apex, and of a 

third by a aphoncartiam/:^ aid; of coloura ii also called 

eloquence to the sifet epitaph^a? We leavo Lari^^ :— 

: havc'fe?(^4 , ■ ; 

ta glori^^tbalr TM 
1>Gsire of viAiUag that Pai^ 

To Tbeii^y I came, and, Hvin^ . . 

Ii day by day, frcquontcd silent groves / ' 

< And solitary walks.^ ' 

The clmraoter of the celebrated place thus referred to by Ford in his '^Lovers 
Melancholy,’' is best illustrated by a reference to the inscription cut in the 
mck on the right side of the vale, — “ Locius Cassius Longinus, the Pho- 
coNSUL, made the road tlirough Tf:m?e." 

The entrance of the Peiuhis into the narrow defile of Tkmve, betwreen the 
mountains of Olympus and Ossa, a few' miles before 
its entrance into the sea, suggested to Xerxes the 
reflection that Thessaly might easily be flooded hy 
damming up this only outlet of the stream ; and tlie 
(ipinion that Thessaly was Actually covered by the 
Sea in more ancimi^ times, appears not only probable 
in itself, from a consiilenilion of its })]iysieal form 
(and, it may be suggested, from its niurie), but 
is confirmed by the ancient traditions, wliieli Jiavo 
assumed the* form of mythological legends, Avith re* 
sped to that country. NKrTUNK, in these legends, 
strikes the rock witli his trident, and opens a passage 
for. the imprisoned water hy the fissure, whioli re- 
ceived, from this circumstance, the najiie of Tempe, 
or The The vrt\x of the Giants with the 

Gods, and the uprooting, by thelt hands, of one of 
the mountains which flanked the apertupM^ 
ti^n, and its super-positiou on the other; irn^t to a 
similar convulsion ; and the celebration of 
tials, on a third and ncighboniing mbuntaih (PjeIton, 
which was upheave^ by the 
the hero of the land, Peleus, with the godiless 
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to refer to the calm ami peace of nature, and the reconciliation of the elemeiits 
which ensaedi when the tumult of physical rebellion had subsided* 

Tempe is^|t strong and important military pass, , To compare small things 
with great, liOpginus did for it what the Conqueror of Italy has done for 
the Simplon, \ a nan'o\V defile in which there 

is Penena Md a c^aV to travel side by side. 

The led^e of rock between the inscription specified above, and the level of the 
stream, m 0aly.;j^^ in breadth, .and the steps hmvn in its surface, which 
is furrowed by the wbeela oj^miU waggons, are thtj^ result of the pioneering 
labour which that inscription meant to commemorate. It was a suitable 
woric for a general of Julius Cajsar to facilitate the eoinmuftication from 
Thessaly to Macedonia, — from Greece to the world beyond it, Tim vale is, 
name indicates, a cut or chasm; a deep natural canal, as its history 
records, through which an inland Lake once rolled away from the plains of 
'Thessaly into the waters of the iEgauin Sea. 





The prominent features of Tempe litivo n stem ami 
severe aspect. The rocks which' wall in the valley on 
either side are lofty in size, abrupt in form, in colour 
grey and sombre. The amenity of this fclcbnited ghm 
does not consist, if we may so say, in the jmlh of this 
natural Corridor, but in its pavemeuL Lot ns pursue this 
^son t ii' e^ttmot boast of possessing any mural arabesques or frescoes, 
|| Is jnlaia flowers, and adorned as It were with a lesselated floor. In 
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POMPEY AND rilARSALIA. 


lliis niosftio, more beautiful than tbat which we see representiug the Nile 
and both its living ami inanimate scenery in the Temple of Fortune at 
I’TOneste, the river Peneas runs in a gentle stream, stimulated here and tliero 
by eager springs, bubbling Jlrom the earth by its side. One such spring will be 
seen, close to the inscription which we have befoie spoken of, of the brightest 
an<l clearest green* Growing iu the river, and spreading their broad branches 
and thick foliage over its waters, are shady plane-trees, around whose boughs 
twine clusters of ivy and tendrils of the wild vine. The banks are fringed 
with the low lentisk, the pliant Agnus Castus, and the sacred Buy from which 
Apollo culled the shoot whicdi he transplanted to the borders of the Castaliati 
rill. Tho.etreftm is said to abound with lish. The solitary wood-pi^oii 
haunts the trees. 

Such are -tile beauties of 'I'nnpe; but it possesses other ebanns' from 
its proximity to objects contrasted with it. 'I’lie traveller who has toiled 
through long and sultry days across the dusty plains of Thessaly, without a 
tree to shade, or a breeze to refresh him, and with little variety of liill or dale to 
riftUey© of fbe landscape, will gladly and gratefully turn his 

i^tcps this valley, and will tread with delight the green turf by tlie wiitev- 
Side,'beneath th« shadow of these branclnng , plane- trees, and of the grand and 
picturesque cliffs abbv^ him ;; tod he will not then inquire too scrupulously what 
portion of the pleasure which he letigoys is derived from the presence of some 
agfeeahle qualities of the isoeno, and how much of it is due to the cu?itiast it 
presents with cithers of a different description through which he has passed. 

Pompey, after his defeat at PHARSAiiA, rode rapidly ftom the field of battle 
to Larissa, and thence btotbik^ to , yalley was the only outlet 
by which he could escape from Thessaly., He checlted his horse upon the 
banksof the rivet in this glen, tod quonuhbd his thirst with some of the fresh 
water bf ths Pendus,*; It vyaS theh the* height of summer, and he had ridden 
inbre than foity miles. . He pev^ drimk. again of fhe rivs^^ 

We are now tracing his ebufse ih difecri«n;j,|j!!f here are few 

objects of interest between Tetnpe and’ Plmrsalia ; the rbai||i!^;-b.'ii||r a tyide 
vacant plain, with a few groups of huts here and there si^feihd wbbttt it, 
swelling occasionally in low undulations, hut without tr^;, Or hb^ferows 
to vary and cheer its intenuimihle expanse. The tra.veller;8^Bas to make 
little progress; ho appears as it were to be bcealmed in a sea of plain. At 
about tweutv-five miles’ distance from Ltuissa, and a little more than one 
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before entering Plmi*saHa, or, as it is now called, Phersalu, we cross a bridge 
over the wide bed of a river which in the summer season is nearly dry* Hero 
is a line view of Phersala ; above the town, to the south-west of it, rises a 
liiRcstone hill, the site of the ancient Acropolis. With it commences 
the brink of the great basin of Tbessalyj Beneath its declivity is a low range 
of white houses, irregularly built, and set off to advantage by the contrast of 
the dark gtdups of cypresses spiring upward among them, and seeming to 
multiply, by their natural tall minarets, those of the mostpies which are near 
them. At the entrance of the town during the summer are fields of tobacco 

' " ' ' 
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wfh their Uiil;fld%€ring stalks; on the rugged hill above the town we trace a 
long line climbing upwards, which, from its massive rudeness, seems 

to ..have been ebniemporary with the heroic ages of Greece. Above these 
enormous matj^ses arc occasionally courses of the later polygomil style : at the 
erfet of the luH this range of fortification abuts on a keep, from which another 
wall descends into the plain, so that the area of the Acropolis, contained by 
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those two diverging lines and a third at their base, resembled that of a triangle, 
which was the usual form of ancient Greek citadels. 

From the Acropolis wo have a view of the plain, lying at our feet, on which 
Cmsar gained the decidve victory which made him master of the Homan world. 
The field where the b^e of Pharealia wtU) fought is situated between this hill 
and the river of which Vre have v^bove spoken, formerly known by the hajino of 
Enipeus, Pompey drew up his forces ep that his right wing , might he pro- 
tected by the rugged banks of tlmt stream. The battle took place in August, 
and whatever defence was ^ordetrhy themj . little could then have been 
derived from the river itself. Thisj part of his army consisted of die Cilician 
logion and the cdborts of Spain, which Poimpey considered as his best troops. 
In the cenh'e was Sojpio, at the head of tfie l^ops from Syria. Pompey 
himself commanded the left wing, formed of the Siat and; third legions, which 
had been trausferretf by the Senate from Otesar tO'him. ,at the commencement 
of the war. His camp was in the oa the southeast. Opposite to 
Pompey yras Cdesor, at tJm head of the; tenth legion, which he placed, as was 
his custom, in the right wing. As Pompey - had strengthened his left with 
the; whole force of, his cavalry, Hm 0 onting ;th Uboat seven thousand men, tind 
also :'«^ith a numerous body, of dingers had archers, Ctesiur drew oft' from 
bis <»:^',;Tear six cpbPrtSfvUnd posted them in opposition to these an his own 
right. 'iFHs'cen& W Domitias Cnlvinns, and his left, which 

was the nn^est to thU iEnipeus>;.by Mark Antony. The force of Pompey is 
said to have amounted to fdrty-flve thousand, and that of Cwsivr to about half 
the number. Pompey gate pfd<n8: to his troops not to move from their 
irosition, in order tliat -their^ enemies might ho exhausted by a rapid charge 
through tbe whole, intewid !l|tTttrated the contending armies Cwsar’s 
mpn having perceived this^ slackened theitjvi^ce of their own accord till they 
oame within a short distimOT - of their, ant^onists, who received them with 
firmness and inliepidity. ' the, firUt onset, when boUi ^^rties bad dis- 
charged their javelins, Ofid bet^<m.'^i^iE»l^^ to their swon^^^e Pompeian 
cavtilry upon the left wing, together the slingers and ipccoeiled 

in turning their opponents, and were driving them from the.^^mt^hen the six 
cohorts which Ca'sar had puiposely stationcil against them;‘|^^ticipatiOn of 
such an event, made an attack upon them with so much vigour that they 
completely routed and drove them immediately, as Csesar Msisoif relates, to 
the loftiest mountains in their rear. Ponitpey,; seeing tlmt .the day WSs now 
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lost, rode to hi.s camp, whither he was soon followed by tlic victor. It was 
now noon-day, and the weather was sulti’y, bnt the spirit of the pursuers 
was not to be abated by heat or by fatigue. The camp, after a strenuous 
defence on the part of the cohorts, and especially of the Thracian auxilioiios 
who had been left to guard it, w^ at last taken: in it •flrere found bowers 
twined 'vrith ivy, and furnished with tables loaded with plate, and all the 
apparatus of a splendid banquet. Such was the assumnoo with which the 
adherents of Pompey looked forward to the result of the battle of Phiirsalia ! 
He hims^f hiving entered the camp by the Prmtorian Gate, or that nearest 
the eiietny, escaped from it by the Decuman, on the, opposite sideband did not 
check his ^be tiU hc-ioiii^yed at of , 

; It is i 

in the brief of a Jhattle by which he become the master of 

tho civilized world, ho? omitted to mentiott the nome-of the place on wliich that 
•exploit was achieved. In the Commentaries of Julius CiESAR wo search in 
vain for Piiausalia. One would be almost tempted to believe that his 
relation of that great victory was designed by him tO jhe rather n private 
memorial to himself, than tho moans, as it has proved, of extending the 
fame of his military courage and skill tp all countries and through all ages of 
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tho world. How dilfereiit from this is the trentmeiit of the same subject by 
the J*oet, who has made the campaign of Phtvrsaiia the theme of an Epic 
Deciid, and lias put an eloquent speedi, framed to deter Pompey from the 
engagement, into the month of tho great Orator of the time, who, at tlie period 
of which Lucan speiilcs, was at a distance of more than two himdred miles 
from the Phamlian field ! 

After crossing, on put way eastwipd toward Pher.e, tho bridge of the 
Enipeus, we aprive at tho small hamlet of Magoula, The remaina of ancient 
Thossalian pittes ain sold toexisi at I)iril6, KiSslary Zragi^/ ai^ lBile> all of 
which, in the ahpye ordeir, ore ph i^e J'oad firom Pbm^aJia to 

Phehp- fiil^ loy? and broken inewT^ sldea ns, and the 

road to.wind alBong J^unt Oi^rys > those on 

the left the Philip and Plamininijs were jc^tangied, 

former found his adwarsary and cbnqperor at OYNopcEi^HAtiB. 
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marvellous as it appears when we consider the notions generally entertained in 
Greece of the female character and the conjugal relations, derives fresh interest 
from the features of the place with which it is connected. The Thessalian 
Queen resigned all the pleasures and bade adieu to all tlie charms with which 
human life is adorned in a beautiful country ; and now wlieh that Country 
is it there is ao, AlpidiH&:?at h he 

restored'', '' 

. ; “ Itesv'ucd ftnm death by foiHie, tho’ pid^ and Ihiat,”— 

to its former life and grace, yet is still remarkable for its faiiTuess among 

the cities of Greece. The old walls of the city skirt the lower to^n on the south ; 
on the outside of them, in the southern valley is a cemetery, glittering with 
white tombstohes within the walls are houses scattered in picturesque groupjj, 
and intemlingled with ti'ees, — elms, planes, ptyplars, and oyprc'sscs, — almost 
concealing t}^ that the place pre^nts the appearance of a 

cluster of liOdfees Wja woody del h Proceeding a little further to the north, we 
cross a stream akpatuiing iiself into ft whfe basin of clear water overhung by 
(Mental piaues/ The white kiosks which stand upon its brink prove the 
ple^antuess of a place to which we may be allowed to imagine Alcestis 
addie?ssing thft Vfurds otVher most attVciionate farewell. 'Diis 

lake was to her what were to Eve: — 


Fnrt'Wt‘11, Pherican land ! and thou, niy own 
Fount IIypkrea, most boloved by Gods !” 


'FIk' site of the aiieieul Acropolis is furtluT to tlic nonli, on a ridge of 
liills in shape like , large tumnli running from cast to west. IJero the lake 
of BoKUE is distinctly seen lying u few miles to the north, on the right of the 
road to Larissa. To the west of the Acropolis are the foundations of a temple 
on which a church now stands, and with which walls of polygomil masonry — 
perhaps those of the sacred inclosure, — are connected. 

The approach from Pherce to Voi.o from the north is rernarkahlc for its 
beakty. The road slopes gradually down a gentle declivity between two ranges 
of u^nlulatihg hills; ib front fe the wijla beyond it the Gulf of 


Vol|<: The town stands at thft' .On the lea is Mount 

PEiki^isr rising and atretclung down ibe length of the Magnksian penin- 

V ■ - ^ 


Stthi j its cfftiBit’even in the summer is capped with snow, and its shelving sides 





MOUNT PJELION. 


are starred with a rich profusion of white villages, hanging, one above the 
other, on the sides of the grassy tnonntiiin. Within them are luxuriant gardens, 
in which the vines weave themselves into trellis-work, or cluster round the 







brunches of trees. Beneath the plane-trees w-hicb abound there glistens the 
bright leaf of the pomegranate lursting witlt its red fruit. By the giu-den 
hedges numerous springs gush from the earth, and nin downwards into tlie 
vale ofVolo. 

The traveller who walks from Volo to the south will arrive in an hour’s 
time ut the summit of an isolated hill, which is as it were one of tlie last 
struggles of Mount Belion before it loses itself in the Pagasjean Gulf. It is 
called Goritza, On it are considerable remains of an ancient city : it juts 
into the sea, so as almost to form a peninsula, a circumstance which added 
much to the strength of the place. The masonry is for tlie most part of the 
style called being composed of loose stones thrown into the interval 

between the two cxtisrha} faces of the wall, and is no't^ ^erefore of a very early 
age. The city whose area we of much importance. 

If we regard its general pdaid^dh, it. is on the teiihk of the tSalf of Pagoste : 
if the peeuliai'ity of its site, it stands on a strong pepinsalii. In exteut'it 
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occupieH a wide space; in form it is elevated on a rugged hill, and, in its 
extenial relations, it is far superior to any other site in its neighbourhood. 
These circumstances aflbrd strong evidence that tliis city was one of the 




^ ‘ .v'”" ' \ •■ ‘-'V ■, 

three 0/ these walla are, in a word, tlie remains of the 
ancient Dumktuias. 

This conviction is strengthened by a visit to the conical hill abont h mile 
to tlie nortli-west of Goritza. We pass through vineyards and across a brook 
in our way thither. On its summit is a venerable church of the mediieval 
style, called Vanaghia Kpiscopi : in it are many marbles, fragnnmts of a more 
early structure; and in its walls is inserted a slab inscribed with the name of 
Demetrius, wdiich is the title now given by tJie villngf*rs in the neighbourhood 
to the whole district, and which it undoubtedly derived from the city whose? 
ruins we have just visited, which was the capital of the circumjacent province. 

TIaving determined the position of Demetrius, we are furnished with a 
clue for the discovery of some of its lost dependencies. Wo know from lavy 
and Strabo that the citv of JASdN was about a mile to the north of Deinetrias : 
is, therefore, this conijCJai hill, with it^i vener^^bJe church, the site of the citadel 
of Iplons? The mountain stream of the AnRurus flowed between lolcus and 
Dejuetrias; i^ the clear rivulet which we crossed in our way hither, and are 
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tho vineyards thruugit which we passed, tiie sjime as those of which Simonides 
sang when he recited tlje praises of the hero who conquered all the yonth of 
Thessaly, by hurling his spear from the v|]|](e:^l|j'd8 of lolcus over the eddying 
stream of the. Ahatiruf'i ''-'.'■S''' 

\ ; awmmit of Mount Pelion was the cave of With him, the 

was assoei^bd tlie idea entertained' by;&e, Greeks of eiiriy 
Xiellenio i^^datloh; This grotto was the School froin 'whleh their natipnel 
heroes went forth into w^Id- ; The; of Phursnlia, fi» instance, was 
bfpnght frt^ ili^ plains of ThesSaly to the sanimit Of Hpdnf^^hljtph; • Tt^re, 





as in a u'atui^ ohservator^, he was taught to contcmphite, hy night, the 
motions of the altars; by day he was led over the mountain iddes, and instructed 
in the nature and properties of the plants with winch they abound; and 
within the cave he learnt to touch the lyre. 

Tlte/om of Cheiron, the ideal instructor of the,, heroic a^, presents an 
evidence thUt the aniaBd atld. inteHeeuml were blended, together iU tiic instruc- 
tion of.tbat penod : the inytioctnaI^^^^ent, :^pif^^ the same ratio 

t<i the. animal, that the h]imhh;heaid<^ thAhMinictpr;dit| ^^p hjs equine body. 

His %vtme seems to lj« Ins 

furnishes proof of the value attached, in the earliest time^; — a fact tyCU known 
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from the special testimony of Homer, —to skill in the meilioal ond surgical 
arts ; indeed, it is not improbable tliat the fertility by which Mount 

Pelion is disttttgnisbed among the> tnonatsius of Greece, may have recom- 
metided it for the site of theG^ heirt)m School, in whoso coarse ofinstruc- 
tion a ipowledge of which tlios^ sciences were then chiefly 

resti!iicted,---^held^s^ a part,, and which was peculiarly necesMry to the 

warriori of that age. It i» sofiicient to refer to the name of Jason, who was 
educa^d here,’ and who soiled from Apheloj, on which now stands the castle 
of TRlEj^jRl, i^t the south-western foot of this hill, a» a confirmation of this. 
It is a noticeable faot^ that at the present day the country of Cheiron has 

produced yery niapy of* the medical pracdti^ 
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cobwebs from these crazy pieces of Turkish artillery ; above them floats a 
staiulard dlsplayiug gilded stars, and a tinsel crescent. You may see cliildren 
playing in the rotten hulk of a ship of war, and the waters themselves seem 
tired and languid, as if sinking into a sleepy lethargy on the shallow sl]ore. 

On the southern promontory of which wo have spoken, stood the Temple 
of the .ActiAN;.Ai»ollo. On the second of September, the famous fourth of 
ih^jl^ciiaies of that month, in tlio year n.o. Bl, the whole of the strait between 
thi# tiiid the’ opposite coast, as well as the basin to which they form the 

entrant hud is as it were the outer court of the large area of the 
Ambraciai^ Gulf, '^ witli the vessels of Murk Antony. These vessels 

w ere distinguished by their onormod? si^o and ^he variety of their equipments. 
Bactria, India, and Armenia furnished contributions to that vast armament. 
Ill the rear was Cleopatra in her gilded, rfiip, spreading to the wind its purple 
sail, and attended by an /Egyptian fleet bearing the standard and the Gods of 
tliat country. At this spectacle the 0alfttian troops of Antony, consisting of 
two thousand )ioi*8e, deserted to Cajs^r, wliiic some of his vessels retreated 
stern foremost to the harbour on their left upon the Aoarnani an Coast, 

T)k? fleet of Augustus stretched from north to south, facing the ontrkn^ 
of the Bay. He at first attempted to draw Antony from his position in the 
straits into the open sea; hut, lowing failed in this endeavouir, he advanced 
toward the east, with the view of inclosing the enemy by expanding and 
subsequently contracting Ijis own wings. To prevent tliis, Antony moved 
forward, and the engagement commenced. He. tvW stjiperior in the magnitude 
of his vessels, hearing a resemblance to moving; ic^astles or fortresses, and which 
the? Boet compares to Cycliwl^s riven fern their foundations, and even the 
soScr language of history describes as groups of ishuids resisting the assault 


of 4he foe like Cities under a 

fleet of Augustus W'as tjoinpoeed mainly of triremes, whose excellence 
coljfd^ted in their HgUttiess and celerity. Several of them at once surrounded 
th|^ large ships of Antony, whose soldiers defended themselves by hurling 
j^||r|les bore. The battle lasted for 

frbo language of Sbakspwc a Soldier of Antony, 






P^^Vantejife like a pair Vf iyins appear’d 
jSotli as the. same, or rather bi^ the elder f’ 


[>nt tiio land sprung up, as is not uiiustial upon this coast in 
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the day-time, and Cleopatra, inking advimtnge of the favoumhie gale, as 
represented by Virgil on the shield of JEneas,” was seen unfurling her cauvtis, 
and sweeping along with her sixty ships at full sail through the forces of the 
enemy into the main sea, an4 tbenee along tlie western coast of the Pelo- 
ponnessus. Antony forthwith abandoned his fleet, and followed her. But 
notwithstanding his absence the battle lasted till evening, when Uie wind 

changed, and a heavy 

i J while flaming javelins and 

their engines : five thousand men 

taken by the victorious army. 

J the angle at tl)e southern side of the entrance of 
lie Bay is a promontory now called Punta, and 
oriTJcrly Actitm. Here, as was before noticed, 
tood the reiiiple of the Actian Apollo. fcVt)rn this 
point that Deity was pictured by the J^>ct as aijo- 
jng his shiirt.s against the foes of Augustus: and 
here games were nfteryjwtds'oelebral^^ in Jionouj* of Apollo, and ingratitude 
for the victoi 7 obtained lijy aid. 
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To the north untl west of this point lie tlie inieient countries of Aearmuiia 
and ^tolin, their northern frontier being formed by a ertutinnution of the 
G-Uman chain, under the name of the A(JB.fiAN Hills, tenninnting on the shores 
of the Anibracian Gulf, the Ionian SeawiUi its islands forming tlie western 
boirndary. Towards the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth tho const line retires, 
leaving the passage between the mainland and the island of Zante 

occupied by the group of low islands, lying opposite to the mouth of the 
Achelou% trbich nro known as the EchkcaDeb. !the island of Ceplmlonia 
on the Zante on the south the passage iuU) the gulf 

known as the Canik. of Patras. I'roiu the mouth of the Achelous and 
Cape Artemita, tho northern shore of Uie Corinthiiur Gulf forms the sontluru 
boundary of /Etolia, passing the bay'iifhid ,town of Missolonglii, rendered 
famous for its obstinate defence duwi^ the war of Greek independence. 
From Patras tlie coast of A'itolia appears as represented in the accompanying 
view. On the opposite shore Mount Clialcis rises bold and precipitous from 
tho water to the height of several hundred feet. More to the left tho bay (d’ 
hlibsolonghi and the Echinades arc visible. 
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The ruHluv's Serail was on the north shle of the entrance of the gulf. If the 


traveller should wish to pay his respects to his Highness, ho will enter n court- 
yard, where he may see his horses ranged side hy side, and will thence asci'inl 
' by a staircase to the aportnieut of the Vizier. The floor is matted : a divan 
or sofa, covered jvrith red embroidered Albanian clotb, runs roniul the walls. 
There is ft whitewashed firo-plftco, and the pannels of the room arc uupainted. 
He will probably find the Pasha reclining; on the divan near the wiinlow 



whmh looks towards the r\iiii8 6f fho Temple of Apollo. Several 

Tt^i-fttajl^Wore him with and among them a dragoman 

tunic and ]i^k''’o()>loured sandals, who, when the Pasha, 
Vizier, as he finished a sentence, puts his 

-and thm in order, to intimate that 

lord niltd, iWaster hftvfi .eii.tere thfe one and will soon issue 

fro^lS^&r. H6 then translator . to whom they 

aro^ifSl^ The visitors are and are pre- 

sen^^'imh Ic^ cherry-stick pipi^ ■with; hittber mouth-pieces and brown 
eiul|hrt«1« by attjmdnnm. who Idwh kneel wtd pot sn»»ll d)i’n8S haedns on 
the-ioerr undelT' tlie pipes for the reception of their ashes. This practice. 
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(lovised for the sake of cleanliness and for the protection of his carpet, indi- 
cates that the Turk is not destitute of prudential principles in household 
economy, and that he has not carried his doctrine of fatalism into the smallest 
details — eveji into the pipe-bowls and brass basins of daily life. 

At the close of the day, the traveller returns to his night's lodging in the 
town of Prevyza. The Greek mistress of tlm house lights the small lamps 
which hang before the pictures of the saints upon her wall ; the voice of the 
'.rnrkish Muezzin has ceased to call frOtn the Minaret to evening prayer, and 
nothing is heard hut die dismal howl, of the 'jackal, which becomes more 
distinct as the darkness steals on., ' . ■ 

Oh our route to Nioopolis, through tiie imrlhh^ gate of Prevyza. 

A few muskets of different ,feefiidn.s are ranged under its archway ; some 
Albardan guards in motley attire doze br smoke on the drawhiidge. Imme- 
diately beyond is die Turkish .Jhn white- toibbs are overgrown 

with thistles, and the sentences: of the Koran inscribed upon them arc be- 
coming illegible. The road crosses a wide Sandy plain covered with low 
(dumps of myrtle, fern,}^hd bramble. In three quarters of an, hour we arrive 
at the remajns.'of^ioS^’^Si, ' 

The wetrds of Mamertinus, addressed to the- Emperor Julian, which refer 
to this city, are vet'yi dtSBcnpd^ of its present appearance. “ Tiie town of 
NifwpOlis,'’ he : says, ‘‘ whieK the ideified Augustus erected as n Trophy in 
memorial of his victory at Acdum, has almost fallen into lamentable decay. 
The palaces of the hfoWeS :are rent; theEsnims arc roofless;, the Aqueducts 
crushed ; everything is smothered, With dust and rubbish.’' 

The ^'undeur of the impvosiibn. jrodtit^: by these ruins arises from their 
saiiidde bud extents A long desolate plain, To the north 

of itfriseS on a distant hill the of a Theatre, aijdvjl^-the^west 

the Skteuded though hiokcu line .of mr' SqflbdUct coiiuects 
tainS "ffoiti which it tends wiUi su|bject of the pkt^rj^'iy^^it^.ij^f. 

'rhft rtvpn. .bonndl^.' bv -tliSie obiSeta .ia 


The very spacious area boumhpil' objd 0 fs. ,.,iB 
gibup of monldsiflng rcd-coloiirrd . rsilns of hottse6],v.bdt}ie, tom1^^^|^||^^^pteH. 
The external appem-ance of .tltese remains probably'. conveys a tolen^ttfeaiTect 
idea of tbe ancient' city in', uotflal, and moral chorocteb'^lt was 
Roinan 'hi^litwi^.l this detaUs of its 'tii^tecture 
indicate jrai little skill, strength, ^ rreflnsiusnt; of dXt^utionV;' Itwas erected 
to commemorate a victory gained bu a Gi’eciau sea by a Kbinan conqueror ; 
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and was intended by bira to prove and consolidate his jmwer over the inliabit* 
ants of tlie Hellenic soil ; it was, if we may bo allowed tJie comparison, u 
great Zoological Garden, into which Greeks of the differtiit tribes of Ej)irus, 
Acarnania, and yEU)lia, were brought from their native hills, in order to 
bo trained in the arts of civilization and caged like prisoners by Imperial 
Home. 

We cannot forbear from sympatbizing with these wild mountmneers avIjcu, 
uprooted from their own free villages, they quitted the massive wtills and 
(‘astellated gates by whieli tliose villj^ges were, d'efeilded, and came to live 
under the protection of the red brick rpa parts whMi suiTounded this Gity of 
Victory. They descend^ fro^ their liealtby hills intb ; this low and swampy 
plain, and exchanged native fountain which ^shed from beneath the 

rocks of their o^ii, citftd®!®* for from lead pipes and a sIiiccocmI 

a(|ucduct,'-^they\facrj^^^^ the natural pleaeui^s of the field mul of the chase 
in order to icomfe their long days under an awning on the seats 

of one of ,the^; yte filled w^ith courtly gentlemen and Romans. It is 
said that tlio iostivai of St Pet4^r and Vincula has superseded that which 
nnnmemora^d the battle of Aottuih^ and wo ^otild fain indulge a hope that 
iji lieu of all these enjoyments and. blessings, were then 

(h'prived, 6i*eek cofobists^^o with oho greater than 

them all,^that they saw, talked ^itli the Apostle who was debtor 

to:tho Greets, when he speni a Winter at Nioopblis. 

We have imagined the Spectators in as sitting under a 

Velarium; and this we do bn the authority of the stoxie grdpyes which still 
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remain inserted in the external "wall of the Cavea, and in ■which the vertical 
props for this awning were fixed. When the awning was outstretched, the 
Theatre would not have been darkened by its expansion, for there are windows 
in the wall of the Cavea. Between tbem are niches, in which statues were 
placed. There do not appear to have been more than two I’rfficinctions : the 
\ iaj were ten. The Pulpitum is raised to a considerable height above the 
area of the Orchestra. In the provisions for its Velarium, as well ns in its 
general arrangement, the larger Theatre at Nicopolis, of which we are speaking, 
bore a strong resmblanw tn the greater one at Pompeii, and to that of 
Tnurominium in Sio0y. .fingiistue does not seem to have so far Romanized 
the character of his sub^i^ts in this, tfity, as to ifivite tbem to the sanguinary 
exhibitions in which his owit oountrynien sou^jt relaxation and delight. 
There is no ^iphitheatre at Nicopolie ; but the pleasures of the Circus 
were more congeniri to the taste of its inhabitante,---and with geod reason ; 
for their country, Epirus, was celehrated for its br^d of hoi^s. Wc have 
therefore a Stadium here, a little to the west; of the Theatre. It rneosurcs two 
hundred and sixty pae^ In length* and twenty*fiv(5 in level breadth. 

The wall of the c^' alohg which we paselfrom tlie Stadipm to the minor 
Theatre or v Odeum, li'pf varied masonry. On three horixontal courses of 
stone rise six of hriok'i.’iiunnottiitcd by n Iw'ge stage of opn9 ineertuvi, which is 
again overlaid by a henvj’ pile of bjriek, ajud'tbe whole crowned with a coping 
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then the opus inocrtnm of the Berhimnn aiul Oriental elements, all conglo- 
merated together ! — How different from the one solid mass into which the 
heavy blocks of Greek masonry are wedged by their own pressure, or even 
from that regular and systematic network into which a genuino Roman wall is 
woven with equal symmetry and strength ! 

Toward the southern extremity of this wall and to tlm north-west of tlu^ 
Odeum, is a largo oblong building wdiose sides are indented with niches, in 
each of which are the outlets of small pipes, which cotnnmnicate by canals 
along the wall of the fabric with two stuccoed €a$tella, or reservoirs of water, 
one at cacli end, which arc still encrusted with a calcareous deposit, atid 
which wore fed by the aqueduct of the city. We are to conceive now, that 
each of tliese niohe$ was adorned with a marble statue of a Naiad or a Nereid, 
liolding before them lavers or shells of marble; we are also to imagine liquid 
streams spouting from every outlet; m those lavers, and then flowing over 
their brims intO; a Jlarge^^ Frigidarium of the same material. Such a 

picture, cspeoialiy in the heat of a summer's day, will give us an idea of the 
arts by which the wild iuliahitoiits of tlio neighbouring hills were seduced into 
(ivility and servitude by the Conqueror upon tbe wajferiB of Actium. 

The road from Nicopolis to Arta follows the di^tiun of the Aqueduct 
mentioned afeove along the oasteni indinutioii of till it 

arrives at the Tillage ot Lvm, which consists of twonty-five huts ; it passes in 
ite way fhruh|^%ardo ofN-^eh)ns and gourds, aiuj through hedges sliaded 
w^h plumUreea' hung witlt 0 |ie and dusters of tlie wild vine. i\t a 

lilble distance from Luro we wrive at the river of the same name, wliid) is 

:i .;‘jL 

crossed , in a ferry-boat, N<)' remarkublo nbjcct o<rcurs 171 tlic roiid, whicli 
i)as 8 es over a series ; 0 lfi,iow hills, till it coiiies to thfj brink of a secoiid river, 
that 0 f A RT A . 1' ' 

> Artu stands upon the site of the ancient AiittUACiA. The proof of this, 
derived fi'ont classical 7111 tliori ties, is inucb slreugtbeired by a personal inspee- 
tihh of the place. The general character of the site oovresponds with that 
■which is asci'ibcd to Ambracia. It lies in a wide fertile plain surrounded by 
hMls ; which circumstance, a remarkable one in this region, seems to have 
sv^ggested the name of the city, and to have attracted the attention of the 
C^tinthiieins, who selected it os a desirable place for phintiug 71 colony. Iir 
after times, it also induced the enterprising Pyrrhus to make Antbiacia tl 7 e 
seit of the ^oyemment of Epirus. 
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Tbe river of Arta^ flowing from tlie north-east, bends itself into a bow, in 
the interior of which, on the eastern side of it, the city stands. Just within 
the north- easteni hum of this curve stands a castle of the Greek empire, 
distinguislmble by tbo painted minaret of its mosque. It is on a gentle 
declivity about a mile in circuit, and built upon ancient foundations formed of 
massive blocks in horizontal courses. This is not the oldest remuanfc of 
Atnbracia. To the south of it, separated by a nanow valley, in which is the 
church of 8t. Theodore, rises a craggy hill, more than two miles round, sur- 
mounted by walls of polygoniil ^tyle, the vestiges of the ancient Acropolis. 
On the north-east of this hill one of the gates of the citadel is still visible, 
now called Megalo Porta, oir tlie Great Gate#^ Near it is the church of the 
Madonna Plnmeroinen6,--^ao colled from a hiiraculous image formcjly hidden 
and then suddenly brought to light,: — iWhicb is built on ancient foundations, 
perhaps those of tlit Temple of Miueh% which seems to hove stood on an 
emiiienco like this. The hill itself kppws to have boch called pBRiiiiANTHK. 
In the beautiful plain beneath it the town •of AiobraCja extended nortliward 
aiid westward from its rioots to^ ourvb the river. The Caodern city 
occupies part of the apac^ and presents a pleasing sight to the spectator 
from this hill, with ..jH^idomod' church^^^ tall black cypresses and white 
mosques grouped gardens of great luxuriance. Looking 

in the opposite direction from the highest point of this liill, we have a view of 
the gulf to which Artu gives a name now as Amhvacia did of old.. 

The population of Arta is now estimated: at six thousand/ The town 
suffered severely in the plague of 1815, as its^iUlIh^ did in the campaign 
of 1821, wliich decided the fate of Ali Pasha. It is a place of considerable 
importanc(?, as being the key of the commerce hetwecil- jlhe towns of the Epirot 
provinces, such as AiiOvuo-KASTUO and Bek at, ai^d those of Acarnania and 
/Etolia. Tlie principal articles of this trade are exhibited to the eyes of the 
traveller as he passes down the bazaar, a long street covered over with an 
awning of fern and reeds, wliicli fence ofi* the heat and sun, and admit a dim 
light. The shops wliich line this avenue are of wood r the win^ow^s are 
uiiglazed; from them projects a low wooden platform covered with a mat, 
upon which the occupant of the shop sits, with his rich stuffs and other wares 
hanging behind him. On some of these wooden platfoms are piled large 
brown heaps, almost like haycocks, of tobacco ; oUiers present an array of red 
sandals; here hang embroidered belts; there lie pistols and dirks witli silver 
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are two apostles ; nearer to tlie centre, on each side, are two evangelists ; 
corresponding to each other, are St. Peter and St. Paul ; next to the former 
is the Virgin, and to the latjter St. John the Baptist; and in the centre of 
them all, is the person of their Lord, The order in wliicli they* are arranged 
is tliut which is usually adopted for such paintings by the Greek church. On 
the walls of the Triforium are portraits of male and female saints* It is remark- 
able tlittt wliilo the former face the spectator the latter are seen only in profile. 
This method of representation seems to have derived its origin from the 
opinion, that while the faith of a Christian man should exhibit itself in bold 
and intrepid bearing, the religion which best becomes the female character, is 
of a retiring and unostenta^ous nature* 

Perseuswas detained for several days on the banks of the Arethon, or 
Aracthus, tlm river which flows by the town of Ai'ta, and from which it 
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derives its name ; and the traveller who remembers this circumstance will be 
thankful for the facility now provided for crossing it by a handsome stone 
bridge over the stream. On the other or western side of this bridge, the 
paved road lies through a rich and well cultivated plain, which received from 
its ancient Monarchs a pleasing acknowledgment of its fertility, in the emblems 
engraved upon the coins which recorded their own honours. Thus on those 
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of Pyrrhus, the Epirot king, Geres nppears holding of corn in her right 
hand. Ancient money, in this respect, possessed tins advantage over modern, 
that in presenting to the eye the principal characteristics of the soil and 
country to wliich it belonged, it indicated and inspired a feeling of palriotisui, 
which wos thus made, as it were, a part of the national currency. 

Passing the small village of Koca, perhaps so called from the large quantity 
of Indian com, known here by that name, wliich is cultivated near it, \vc 
arrive, in an hour and a quarter from Arta, ni the river of Imro, which is the 
western limit of the Anihracioit plain. Tlie stream is crossed in a canoe, and 
in a quarter of tin hour, going westward, we arrive at the foot of the hill on 
which stand the Hellenic ruins, now culled lloous. 

The site of this andent city is a very fortunate one. It commands the 
western entrance to the basin of Ambfucia, and is defended on three sides hy a 
navigable river. The ruins themselves are not of d very early date ; the plan 
of the Acropolis is regular, and proves that, at the time of its erection, the 
science of military architecture was far advanced. In the surrounding wall, 
riictangnlar towers occur at regular intervals, and built in horizontal courses 
of masonry. The structure of the wall itself ie beautifully symmetrical, and 
partakes almost of tlie precision and compaotneas of mosaic. 

This city is rendered very interestiiig by the excellent preservation of its 
remains. In a few weeks it might be made ready for tlio reception of a colony 
from Corinth or Ambracia, and put ^R R condition to stand a siege. The 
restorations of its Avails, both of Kom^-iljiiid Gothic times, prove that it was 
co|isidercd of importance in both. In tae .eentiTU of the citadel are the ruins 
of in monastic church, containing some W.bieh might have fiitnished 


mitcriols to Dante for sketclics in Ui Infeinio/'^ ^ Bouthern angle of the 
A^’qpolis is a pleasing view of Uie ^ winding it the foojt Of thO; city, and 
oMbe broad expanse of the Ambracian Gulf in the distance. 

^ Proceeding among the woods on the right or WH^stem bank of the river, we 
hear to the north-west, ajnong the low liilla which lead into the plain of 
Leiovo. At a few miles to the north-east of that village is the woody, sleep, 
and conical lull of Kastui, on which are the ruins of an anoicut Greek citadel. 
Beheath the hill, on the east, is seen a beautiful valley, wirli a lake. 'J'he 
remains of Kastri appear to be of the sanre date as those before described of 
Rqjgus ; but there is this difference in the character of the two places, tliat the 
former seems to have been built almost exclusively for the purposes of attack 
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and clefeiMJO, and not for i^abitation; while the latter was well adapted for 
both. The one was a citadel, the other a city. 

But, iu the meantime, who were the inhabitants of these two places, which 
we have just visited? — by what acliieyements were they distinguished? — to 
what nations did they belong ?~wdmt were the fortunes^ what were even the 
names of the cities themselves ? The evidence which is afforded for replying 
to these questions is very scanty, and can only conduct to a conjectural result. 
Philip, the son of Demetrius, King of Macedon, was induced by the urgent 
entreaties of the Epirots to besiege Ambhac us, which was favourably situated 
for furthering the designs of an enemy desirous, as the Epirots were, of 
hovering over the territory of Anibrocia. . Ambraens is described by the 
historian Polybius, in his narrative of i^bilips campaign, /as situated among 
marshes, and having only one approach from the Ambracian country by a 
narrow artiftcial ^yimscway tbrougli tlie morass. Supposing, os seems most 
natural, that Aml^^cus was on. the frontier line between Epirus and Ambracin, 
this marsh mnst ^ave/loin botwecii Amhracus and the plain of Ambracia, that 
iSi Oil the south-east of t1i0 fomer. It was of no great extent, but was well 
fortified by a wall and towers. After a siege Philip took it, and delivered it 
to the Epirots, He then ^orchf^ rapidly by a city called Cuauadra, aiming 
at ths narrowest part, that is; the modtb of the Ambracian Gulf, which he w as 
eager to cross in his roOite into Acarnania. *It appears from this circumstance, 
that Charndra was in a direct line b^jtween Ambracus and Actium, These 
details are, vre think, sulScicut t«,,^i)itant the suruiise, that Ambracus coin- 
cided in site with Kastri. from tlieir situation and from their 

want of. strength, would desired, nor liave been able, to maintain 

a fortress hanging oVer the'^j^hTWdQ' l^rontier. had it not been in tbeir own 
neighbourhood, imd thuwfore on the north-west side of tlio enemy’s (fountry. 
Again, ws'hei^ dif no djipd^tioii made by the city of Ambracia td 
of Ainbraotts; which, been on the Gulf of Ambradia, and thus 

the door of the bottitijdrce 'of tfeiit city, would surely have been tile case. The 
site of the lake intd morass on the sontfa-eost of the hill of Kasti|j confirms 
the above conclusion. 

Allowing its correctness* we have little difficulty in ascertaining the ancient 
name of the city ahote described, which stood upon the site of Bogfis. Philip, 
after the siege of A^mbrocus, hastened towards Actitun, and passed Cliaradra 
in his way, which was therefore iii a direct line between these two points. 
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The only site which satisfies this condition, and where there are any remains 
of an Hellenic age, is Bogfis. The name, too, of Charndra supposes a river 
in its vicinity, which is there the case. The term Cliaradrus, hy whieli the 
river of Cbaradra was known, indicates a soil broken into ravines and gullies ; 
and, in a sitnito manner, the word Bogus seeras to be derived from the appel- 
lation given to abrupt chasms and gorges in the ancient language of Greece. 

TJie Lake of Xero-Iimne bears some resemblance to tliat of IJlleswater in 
Westmoreland. It lies among high limestone rocks, wliioh are covered by many 
varieties of dark*green shrubs and trees hanging over the water, and deepening 
the shade cast on it by its sleep hanks. Here and there some water-flowers 
bloom upon the surface, and throw a little light upon its gloomy colour. The 
only sounds nentit are those of the wild-fowl startled from its weeds by tlie 
footsteps of the traveller. The road lies on the eastern brink ; it is skirted by 
a forest of oak, beech, and maple, which thickens on both sides as wo proceed. 
Ilie river is heard dasliing along its rocky bed, at no great distance to our 
right, but is not seen from the route till we cross a path li^hich passes over it 
by the bridge of the Pasha’s Lady.” The views here are magnificent, — such 
as Salvator Rosa would have exulted in. The river tosses itself in cttscades; 
shattered plnno-trees torn up hy its violence are lying over the stream ; along 
their trunks some speckled goats may be seen climbing, while on the other 
side of the w'ater the goatherd appears with his scarlet cap sliining through 
tho trees. We contiune our track Ajb;. the right bank of the stream. The 
traveller who diverges from his oOurs^Ii^a^ will perhaps be driven back to 
i| by wolves, which are not uncorhmo^y/met’^ in this solitary wood, 
^scending to the right over some grand of grey limestone, 

enter a more open country; but there ii n# in it of living 

(feature or human habitation. After proceeding a little further to the nortlj, 
WO; again approach the river, and enter a small village by itvS side. 



In the summer and autumnal months, Chahadzo,^ — for that is its name, — 
i^ deserted ; the inhabitants close their windows, lock up their doors, and quit 
l^eir houses, which they suiTender at this season to the mosquitoes that infest 
the place, and drive them from their homes, Apollo Apomnios would he of 
great use here. The luxuriant fields of rice, as well as an abundance of 
aWshy plants iii the neighboiirhood, present infallible indications of the pre- 
'^euce of malaria, which operates as another cause for their emigration. 

I The rbS4 from Cliaradzo lies along the wide and pebbly bed of the ancient 
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Characlru^^, a name which seems to be connected with that of the village above 
mentioned : it leads through long thickets of thorny paliurus, and occasionally 
deviates into swampy fields of Indian corn. The valley contrncts itself into a 
defile, on both sides of wliich are very lofty rocks: those pti the left are 
clothed to their summit with trees ; the shrubs which wave in :the wind at the 
top arc scarcely visible, on account of their height; the phtt^vated patches of 
the valley are filled with granone, and tlie soil is everywhere irrigated witli 
limpid streams. An ancient fortress rises on the rocks to ;;the right; to guard 
the entrance of the gorge ; it is called Tkravo : a second, named Mesotitza, 
is at two miles* distance from it on the left ; in the valley beneath is a water- 
mill, pleasantly sheltered by trees. The ridge of mountains Ip - the north is 
called Tomaiut55A, that to the north-west Olitza, Follpiyfng the valley, we 
leave on our right the narrow juiss of Zagatouo, where, it is txsfeerted by the 
peasantry, are ruin^ of an ancient citadel on the north side of the defile. 
Similar remains ^|.aaid to exist between Mules and Kopkni, at TnnRAKKS. 

The present rbulp a prospect of many geographical and antiquarian 
discoveries tb'- w and, even should his. success in these respects 

be belovr,^^^^^ it will more than repajr hijn for his labour by the 

singul^i After a rifk hours from 

Chara3?o, we arrive of 

Of JanuSna much htolMto said and writteq. Its site and sarirounding objects 
are as familiar to all them. Its history, 

society, and govemment liita all reived due notice ; entiq.uitifs it has none. 
Tlie city certainly, psrhja;^;^^^'i|iii lake, is hut a few oehtdries old. The place 
now possesses less mteir(»*ft t^Ks&lJ^vrecfintly tlm case, and' has fallen into com- 
parative decay extrt^dinary master, 

A few steps ns firbm the palace of All ^ his giratd. c'r tt is a;>^mple 
tomb of white stone, sbiodded over with some, wild plants gt^wing above it. 
It affords a etfiking evidence of tlie vmiity and e^Ittiness of , alt; the eulogies 
which have been lavished iipon the peliticai prudence and sagacity of this 
Napoleon of Greece. They would indeed have been worth somothigg, could 
he, while domineering far and wide from tbib bis citadel, have foreseen this 
one event, which most concerned himself, — that the result and end of the , 
system he was then pursuing with all his ingenuity tmd power would be, that 
his headless body would in a few years He under a plain plastemd slab, in his 
own courtyard ! 


MOSQUES, 












There is a Mosque near the tomb, which oommai^^ ia fine view bf the lake 
over which it eUnds. The traveller is permitted to enter it when he has 
taken off his shoes. It- ia a plain square rooini ;d|tubed over with paint. 
Sentences— from iheiJCoraii we sapj^e-^arq inabriWd vennilion upon the 
walls. A narrow pulpit is attaohod to the. east eft^^’ .inserted in wall ncai 
this rostrum is what may be. called tbo cynqsnre bf a^Ttirkishi tniOsqne,, namely, 
,|he Kebla, or wiiidow through which the eye of thd Faithftil is dii-eoted toward 
;tlm holy city. In the centre of theinterior is a lustre of ^lass hunj^i frpm which 
some ears of com are hanging. Above the passage at the entrance is a gallery. 

Not far fvoita the mosque is a Tomb, which now attracts more attention 
^han that of the late Pasha. It is earefhlly inclosed vrith palisades, thiough 
M-jhich the by-standers look, some in attitudes of devotion. It contains the 
hody of a Turkish saint of high reputation, and has therefore the privilege ef 
being painted green, which is, as is well known, the sacred colour of the 
Turks, and suggests the question here, whether this may not be one of the 
inany ihdiqatiops discoverable in that religion, that Mahometanit^ra is equally 
^artiitilia Its origin and application ; that, os it was born in, so it was adapted 
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particularly to, a parched, aandy, ai}d country, where verdiJire would be 

moat re^eahing to' the eye, sth^ #o »14 be looked upon with a 

feeUng of pleasure approaebteg:t6' deVpiipiii^';-': .-i'f'; y 
From dannine to TepeleBi,-^the bueiUoikJ^itigpn«ia,'-t!^e;io^^i^^ 
the village of Zitza and through the dietriilt of Argyro Castro. ”At tito base pf 
the lofty mountains Trehushin and Khdmoya the river B,ait4ih |oiM rite Aous, 
forming together a noble river, and on the pronK»i^ry'‘fforh»ed by their 
junction stands the town of Tepeleni, whoso ruined palaee i^ fh^fo^/^kils 
give an air of solitude to a scene , one of the grandest in Fpirus. 'iFroth 
the steep sides of the mouhtdn overlooking the with its 

rocky peninsula seems an insignifilcmt spotinOomparjsdl^’Wil^ ^ magnilieent 
mountain scenei’v by whjoh it is sunfouudedir :., ^ ' I" - 
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To the northward of Tepeleni, the road follows the bnnk.s o| the river 
Aous, now a forniidahie stream rolling along its white rocky bed. The cliffs 
rise in' several places, almost perpendicularly, to a great "height above the 
stream, and in some places tlie path presents a desceut,--difficult and even 
dangerous,— through gorges so dark and so narrow, as to seem at admit 
distance altogether impassable. Pursuing its tumultuous coarse, . tlie Aous 
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extend in a narrow atHp i^long tiae <?0afc^t a» far as Bnthrintb ott they 

are bounded on the nortli-east by the hills of Argyro CasJifiqi^: tjerrnina^^^ in 

a ro<|ky headland which sinks into the sea opposite to the to:w^ of Avlono, form- 
ing |he Acroceraunian promontory, whose lofty crests, risiii|g t6 a great height 
Hbo^ tho sea, were objects of dread to the ancient mariner in those seas. 
Hor^e speaks of them as infames scb|miQS Aorooerauiiia.*' They are bare and 
barrel, except towards the base, where they are feathered with brushwood. 
An traveller, who encountered a dreadful tempest in this sea, says, 

“ the. night w^as unusually black, but at intervals the lightning streamed across 
the f^mament ami set it in a blaze. The brightest sunshine could not have cast 
a mofe vivid glare over the Acroceraunian crags/’ The most projecting part of 
the Acroceraunian rocks is a tongue of land called from its form liinguetta. It 


AVHEBE WAS DODONA i 


was on this dangerous sea thatCffisar, disguised as aslave, when caught in a storm, 
in an open boat in which he. Was soiling to join his army in Italy, re-animated 
the courage of the pilot — “ Fear not, thou bearest the fortunes of Csesar.” 
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To ascerij^ti' ^e ' site of Dodona would seem now to require a response 
from the ORACitiS itSelf. The former dwelling |)f the spirit, which once guided 
half the world, is lost, , Fof in^y generatioinh kings, generals, and states- 
men came from the extreme coasts of Greece, from all the countries stretching 
between Amphipolis on the east, and Apoiaonia on the west, and from tlie 
shores of Asia and Italy, to consult the oracle ; hut now none can point to its 
place. Still even the uncertainty of its site is not without^ interest, and we 
do not believe that the search for it is hopeless. There must ho something 
peculiar and distinct in tlie remains of so remarkable a place. The ruins of 
a large capital are easily distinguished from those of a dependent city ; the 
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ruins of a city again from those of a mere fortress; but the ruins of an 
oracular city will have something very different from both. 

What has peiidexed the investigation of this question is, as it appears to 
us, not the paucity of identifying data, but their multitude and variety. There 
are so 6ouflictiug conditions to be satisfied, that it is impossible 

to satisfyi^^^all. A lake, a high mountain, a hundred springs, a miraculous 
founta|B,;^si^mtingui8be8 lig and then rekindles them; a forest of oaks 
andbi^oi^, a wide plain of excellent pasturage: these jehanicteristics are all 
put together, as in the hue-and-cry description of a military deserter ; these 
are the attributes and features by which Dodona is first to be jfeoognized, and 
then brought back to the post which it has deserted in the maps Of Greece. 

But has not this varied description been sketched without doe discrimi- 
nation? Regarding Dodona as a eUy only, and not as a country, we observe 
that it was the most remarkable m this district ; it was the only one 





of any consideration witliin a circuit of many miles. Its importance also, 
from its sacred character, is not to be ncgrlected. Now, supposing a traveller 
in this part of Greece, btit not in the immediate neighbourhood of the oracle 
itself^ to have met with a phosphoric fountain, for instance, which he found 
to extinguish and then to ignite any inflammable substance, if he were asked, 
on his return home, where this spring was to be found, what answer would he 
have made but this, — ‘‘ he had seen it near Dodona !*' and thus a cluster of 
wonders would soon group themselves about that place, as the best and almost 
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the only point for their adhesion and support ; and bo these phenomenn, 
though really detached, hut connected with it ])y association, would soon he 
assumed to be the features of the oracle itself. 

But Bodona was not a city merely ; it was, we believe, a country also. 
Its dimensions may be presumed to have beeh of sufficient comprise 

within their general range all those characteristic features wlsjcfe^ now 
(U’owded into the immediate neiglffio and almost into 

(dncts of the bralcu^^ 

It has alleged tlmt, because some authors place Dodona in Molossia 
and others in TligSRROTrA, it must, therefore, have been upon the borders of 
both* But this inference must be received with certain limitations. In earlier 
times BodottiJwas in Thesprotia ; in later ages it was in Molossia ; simply 
because the greater p<»*t of Thesprotia itself became Molossian by the south- 
ward encroachments of the latter power, which, in the Peloponnesian war, 
reached nearly to the shores of the Amhracian gulf. Again, in that important 
datum for deteriuining the position of Dodona, namely, its distamie of four days’ 
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These considerations are suggested by the sight of an ancient city, whoso 
ruins have deservedly attracted much attention, In our way towards them 
we proceed from Jannina in a south-westerly direction, and in an hour's time 
from that place pass by the village of Grapsista on our left, then turn to tlio 
right up a'^j^imtain pass, whence we descend, having a church called Eoclesia 
Bodista ^ |;|i© left, into an extensive plain, which lies below tbo eastern 
slopes of iSiount Olitza, The mins, which are situated in the middle of this 
plain, ate about eleven miles to the south-west of Jannina. They are known by 
the name of the Kastro, or ancient citadel, of Dhamisus. ... 

The first thing which strikes tlie spectator in looking at 'these remains is 
their situation. They stand in The selection of su^h a spot shows a 

remarkable confidence in the inherent resources of the city ; tliere is one 
particular attribute of an ordinary Hellenic town, it is this — that its cita<lel is 
placed upon a hilL A Greek city was always full of.fitispicions ; the exception 
furnished by tlie exnitiplo of Nicopolis, a Homan ^|eek city, which is placed 
in the middle of the plain, is an exception wbich.lilustrates the rule. These 
ruins, which we are now viewing, are exclusively Greek, and in a simitar 
situation ; and that, too, in the heJirt of one of the most mountainous dist^qts 
of Greede. Tliere was no want bf/l 60 Wities admirably suited for the eroction 
of a forta^^ Jl^pn them, in a country where there are pointed ]^iIls jiho6ting up 
their liead«fijijij|5rjpry as it wete, with onip^ aiiother tp.he encircled 

with the Hellenic city, The tlierefore, of u level 

site in such tbif-,.w,as, we . conceive, some 

especial reason, T,'. 

This by thO' sm^hiesB, of the city 

itself. The strength of its; pbpuliitihil'-^;!^^^ nevi^ have compensated for the 
weakness of its pomtiom. The whoio birehit of the walls of its upper and 
lower divisions does nbt, amount to two English Tho oonsid^^^^^ of 

these two facts, the lowness of the situation^ the the city, 

seem conclusive objections against the opinion Which has ascribed these imins 
to Passaron,' the metropolitan seat of the bouse of Pyrrhus. 

But, though the place which we are now viewing could have possessed no 
military power, stj% in a social respect, it seems to have been of considerable 
importance. Attached to the Acropolis, on the south-east, is the shell of u 
magnificent Theatre, one of the largest now existing in Greece. It is scooped 
in the declivity of the hilh with a southern aspect. Now, the existence of a 
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theatre at all, especially in this district, is a very singular circumstance ; but 
the existence of so grand a theatre, in so insignificant a place, is without a 
parallel in the whole of Greece. 

I’roceedmg eastward from the theatre, we observe another object, very 
unusual in the remains of Epirot cities. Op the north of the theaters* between 
it and the gate of the lower city, are vestiges of two temples ^ of the most 
distant of the two, fourteen columns, or at least the fragmentiSt hf th^, are 
still standing there are not, we believe, fourteen otlier culumhie Remaining 
together whole of Epirus. 

Considering ^these circumstances, and the inferences to he deduced from 
them, we feeiv;0iposed to inquire whether, when contemplating these ruins, 
wo arc not treh^ang the soil once hallowed by the presence of Dodona ? Does 
not this supposition dxplain the peculiuriiies above noticed ? The oracular 
city needed no extrinsic defeniie of a strong natural position ; it was protected 
by its own sanctity. Being situated in a plain, it was easy of access for llte 
inquirers who came to it hrom every side. Hence, too, we may account for 
the disproportion between the city and the buildings with which it was 
(tdonned. The theatre was not designed for the entertainment of citizens only ; 
it served as an attraction for strangert^ and provided gratification for those 
who wein/^q^^ht there by the celeb»tf of the oracle. Whether the temples 
of which we have spoken-were connected with the worship of the Dodonamn 
Jupiter, contained in a Temeftios, dr sacred iuclosure, 

in which .stood, as was the oaa© wiih.'tfiat at Epidaurus, 

will be better determined by those who may^ibe enabl^ to moke excavations 
among their-riim$v-i;C. 

For the reasons j^duaed above, it is hot worideffoi that we dd not discover 
here all tlie natncal phehomeha usually associated with Dodona. In order 
to reconcile the modern piotore with the ancient Original, the pther features 
of Dodona must be colleofed by the topographer fi-om various places in the 
neighbourhood, as the limbs of bis son, scattered about the country, yrcre by 
zEetes. We may be compelled to go eight miles to Janniha for tbe Dodontean 
lake ; its phosphoric spring may, perhaps, be found near the sulphuric mines 
worked by Ali Pasha, near Djerovini : the mountain of Tpmarus will be repre- 
sented by Olitzka, with its hundred sources in its glens, and this fertile plain 
at its roots. 

Another vestige of the oracle deserves notice. Tliere are records of a 
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Bishop of Dodona existing in tjho fifth, wntury, and the name whicli the place 
bears in the imperial documents of that period, is Bonditza. This appellation 
is perhaps to he recognized in that of the small church of Bodista, which we 
passed, as above noticed, at a short distance from tliis spot. It seems worth 
an inquiry, whether the same name, in an abbreviated form, is not preserved in 
the compound Xero Boutza, a village a little to the north-west of these rains. 

We leave- the remains of Dramisns, and take the road towards Sui.i. In 
about two hours’ time we arrive at a spring, and a little further, on an 
eminence, there is a noble view of Uie valley which lies between the 
Suliot mountains on the west, and those of Olitzka on the east. At twelve 
miles' to the south-west of Dramisns, we enter the solitary hamlet of Bour- 
rellesha, consisting of ten cottages and a church. Wo now follow the coarse 




CITY AND PLAIN OF PAUAMYTHIA. 




of a Lruiiob of llir Aihrvcni, niul lin n, sts we 
pro<*e(’(l to tlie wt'slwanl, at a liini in i1k‘ I'oad 
the long and wide plain of PAn.\MVTiiiA InirstK 


upon our view, I’he appeunnn'o of ilio ])1 


from this eniinencp is very pK.'tuvesijiic 


rastlo stands on a rocky hill to the I(‘ft of the 


town, tlie silo (»f an ancient citadel 


lo^\n itstdr is heaiitil'ul at a distance. 


presses and plane-trees grouped ^vitll mosijur's 
and houses, give it n pleasant and refreshing 
aspect, which, however, almost vanishes, wlicn 
you enter its narrow street. 

The scenery i»f Suli is singularly fine. 'J'he 
. ' river, after descending in A south-western course 

from Jannina, makes a sudden and remarkablo head towards the north, and 
enters this wild and magnificent region by a narrow chasm, or pass. The 
sudden change in the character of the scenery is very extraordinary ; the 
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waters rise IVom several sources uiid pass tiupugiii a valley eiglit or ten miles 
ill broadtli, ineetiiig in oue cluumol shortly before it turns off to tlie north. 
Tlie chasm into which it now enters rises precipitously from its hank to the 
height of several hundred feet above the stream* The only path, by an 

entrance can be gained, lies along fbe higher ledges of the mountains, ami the 
acctjss is both diilicult and dfimg0rou8. The ascent attained, however, tlie 
clmsrn is suddenly exposed to view. Vast and almost perpendicular precipices 
conduct the eye downwards to the dark line where the river foams beneath in 
unsurpassed gnnnhntr. At one point, the laiurse of the river may lie tniced for 
six or seven miles flowing between these monntainvS, some of \vhi(!li rise upwanls 
of three thousand feet, — their precipitous ledges heginning to rise cych from 
the ivater s edge, the projecting clifls covered witli small oaks and biusliwood. 
Higher up, wliere they recede further from the pei'pendicular line, they receive 
the same sombre clmracter from the dark thickets of pines which o(?cur at 
intervals among the rocks. 

Following this rugged path, which winds among the rocks for about four 
miles within the pass, the traveller reaches a spot wdicre furtlicr progress 
seems to stop. The path tunis suddenly off to the right, and noiliing hut 
pine-covered precipices meet liis eye on every side. A second turn to the right 
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pvesents an aacending zig-zag path, steep, rugged, and nearly inaoeesMhle. 
Prom the lofty point now attained the sceiieiy opens out ip k 
lic^nt manner. The insulated muunttun on wliioh the fortress bf Sitii stitods, 
hitherto only visible at intervals through the deep pass, is nov difeotly in 
front of the liuidscape. The river, flowing in its profound channel undembtah, 
is here entirely concealed from view. 
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We pass onward aloDg tlie plain to tlio south, and mount one of the $unnnits 
of its eastern harrinr of mountains. This eminence is called Kaslro Logoious, 
from the fortress tipon it. The view here ii^ very extensive: the i^laiid of 
Santa Maura, — the aiicient Leucas,— and the grand outline of the Acarna- 
nian hills, form the southern horizon. At our feet lies the whole plain 
of Paramythia : rising from its western edge, the range of: the mountains of 
pAiiGA, scattered over with white villages, are seen standing in array against 
those of Suli, on one of which we are. A river, the ancient Cooytus, Hows 
from Paramythia along the plain into the Acukkon. — 




Piinyanini? rxpresHi s liis that Homer drew liis description of the 

l>owt‘r World from this part of I'hesprotia. The olmracter of the Homeric 
Inferno is v(*rv sijii[>le. Two rivers, u ro(;k, some tall poplars and barren 
willows, are all its scenery. Very dilferont indeed from snbse(jiu*nt rojjre- 
sontations of the same ret^ions. This rocky glen, throngJi wdiich tJjo Acheron 
tnmhlcs, over steep and dark cliffs, into the Paramythian plain, what a contrast 
does it present to those later, and especially Homan, representations of the 
subterranean world, in wliich a splendid vestibule leads througli massive walls 
and a peristyle of adamant into lengthening corridors, and theaice into groves 
of myrtle and fragrant laur(?ls, — into the Inferno, in short, of an age and 
nation which introduced a Baian luxuiy oven into its dreariest abodes, and 
dressed up the gloomy mansion of l*luto with pomp suited to a palace of the 
Ctesoi’s, Very different;, too; the principles which suggested these later descrip- 
tions, from the melancholy language in which the Achilles of Homer declares 
upon this spot that be had rather cultivate these swampy fields as a day- 
labourer than enjoy the honours of the royal state among the dead : and very 
different the influence of this diversity of belief on the character of the 
nations by which it was entertained. 




DEFILE OP THE ACIIEllOX. 




Tlin^‘ or four cottflgu«, a ruined ehureh, and a ruinous fortres.s, are all tlio 
artifnuai adjuncts of this spot. They stand on the verge of the 
right bank of ilie A(dieron. Tho place is called Aia Glyky., Ahi^vo to 
the north-east, rise tlie lofty mountains of Siili, otie crowning, the oth0iF> .and 
some bearing on their suniinits those proud castles which nothing but famine 
and avarice could storm, Tho Aolieron falls from these hills through a deep 
ami rocky gorge: leaving these cottages to the right, it expands into a turbid 
and eddying stream, and then winds quietly through a flat, hiarsby coimtry, 
in which it forms the Achorusian Lake^.^d, uniting itself with the Cocyte, 
tails into the Ionian Sea. . V n;.; 

The i)ort of (iLYKV, into which the Acheron discharges itself, seems to 
have communicated its name to the place wdnuo we now an*. Its adoption 
may also have been ^Suggested by a desire to merge all tin* fonii(*r sadness of 




the spot ill such an agreeable euphemism. The feeling which in otlier cases 
appeased the most aM'ful Deities, and begniled the most painful diseases, by 
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the chnnu of a Name, might also hope to m'^ecten the river of woe : the uani(), 
too^lt is evident, was conferred at a time when Cliristimuty gave an additional 
reaa<>n for the choice, as well as another moaning to it when made. 

The ruined church at Aia Glyky stands 6n the site of »in unciont temple. 
The fraginehts Of eight or nine gKanitc columns of the former structure still 
remain. , Wo inclined to believe that this was the oratmlar shrine wher(» 
the spirits of' tfic dead were consulted. It was nattiral to iminire of the 
departed Jn the plaice yirh ere they were supposed to have passed into anotlier 
state of being. The bteks of the Acheron, therefore, \yere\he favourite n^sort 
of Necromancy. There Was also high authority for tliis practice : Hotner no 



sooner places here the sotils of his Seers and Heroes, than he begins to consult 
them on the spot. We see no willows at present, such as are placed by Jiim 
on the banks of the Acheron. There are, indeed, few tn^es <jf any kind in 
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the plain^ and none *of any : a few Oriental planfe-irca's, and some low 
tumarisks skirt the water’s edge, two or thn^ Avild tig-trees, and some bright- 
leaved pomegranates ; a somewhat melancholy group, but not inappropriate. 
A plucked fruit of the latter tree, bursting with the crimson grains which give 
it its napip/and placed, fuj it was in ancient times, in the bands of a sculptured 
figure of a deceased person reclining on a sarcophagus containing his ashes, 
served as a pleasing symbol to express the assurance that, though his life 
was now plucked l%)m its stem, vet that it was not gathered too early, but 
vipedy teeming with of rich fruit. The price of a few grains of 

the same tree gained also a Queen for tlic nether world. 

In our way up the dark clmsia of the Acheron, the River is on our right. 
Wo mount the hill of ZAUiau^Ho, whence there is a magnificent view of three 
fortresses crowning the crests of three lofty rocks, the citadels of Suli ; that 
on our left is Konghj, iu front is. Kiaffa, to the right m AnARiKO. Bescond- 
ing eastward from this bill, we arrive at the junction of the Acte^% and a 
river falling from the lePb, which .we cross by a bridge at a 
valley is clothed with a luxuriant profiisicU)L/ci‘ sbrub&> iam^ 
tht'inyrtle, the lentisk, the pfinari^ the nrbutu^^^ 10w little 

have the appellations Uf the most lowly been changed in 

Greece ! These humble plants arc known by tlm same words %biUh they bore 
of old, whilst the ancient titles of het Cities and are b no more. 

The name of Epirus has vanished, while the nanies of Sts shrubs and herbs are 
iu the mouth of every shepherd. 

Mounting along tliLs woody glen, we pass between the Suliot castles of 
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Kuijglii aiid Kiart'ii, {seated, us it were, on their rocky tljroiies, from whicli 
they once domineered over the plain below. At Samomijia, in the intermediate 
valley, are some ragged iniinhahited huts, shaded by wild lig-trees ; but the 
most desolate object is the village of KAKo-8i:Lr, lying a little beyond, oiuai 
the capittil of the Tnountain liepublic. TJie skeletons of the houses jue still 
standing; the hearths are yet black with their fonuer tires ; the staircases still 
lead to the upper chambers ; but no one now dwells in the house, or sits by 
the hearth, or mounts the staircase. Over the doors hang the houghs of ligs 
and pear-trees, which seem to liave grown wild. Once, it is said, there were 
three hundred houses in tliis village; and there are still more than a hundred 
cisterns lying close together in the rocky soil. One hut upon the spot still 
lodges a few goatherds. The former inliabitants of Huli have in their misfor- 
tJines one consolation; tlieir courage and their fate haye raised them in the 
eyes of the world from bandits into heroes, and given to their country an 
interest and a name cqtial to that of an ancient republic of (irecoe* 
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Let tts retrace our steps from Suli in a southerly direction : the ancient 
geography of the interior of i??tolitt now requires our attention. For the 
elucidation of this subject we possess but very limited materials. A passage 
of Polybius is here our only guide, and we confess that, after an examination 
of it, and a comparison of its details with the features of the country itsu!l‘, 
we have been led to no satisfactory result. 

Let us follow the march of Philip in our modern maps of Acarnania and 
iEtolia. We pursue his course from. Ceplmllonia to Santa Maura, thence, by 
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iUv sit(*s uf Actium and ANAcrrouiuM, wt^ arrive at lairinaja, near Akgos Amphi- 
LocniciJM, at the soulJi-cast angle of the gulf; we accompany him through the 
Agrtcan territory till we reach the bunk» of tlie At^propotamo, — ilie ancient 
Aciiklous, — which we cross at the ford of Lei'KNU, near the mins of Stratus, 
the ancient Acaniaiiian capita). Hero we enter the district now called Bloko, 
the nortlieiTi division of i'EtoIia, which consists of a wide and fruiflful lowland 
called “ (heat yEtolian plain” by early geograpljors. On the south of this 
j)lain arc two lakes separated from each other by a narrow causeway: one <»f 
tli(Tu, j)erhn.pH both , — for their waters are frequently united,-- ^was formerly 
called the Trichonian. Philip, wo are told by Polybius, ])ad this lake upon 
his left during three miles of his march towards Thermus, to which he was 
advuiKung in a direct line from the point where he had passed the Achelous, 
and at full speed. Wo know hot, therefore, how to avoid the conclusion that 
the capital of JKtpliti sto<Kl dir pne of the crests of Aracynthus, tln^ 

modern Zygo, at a distance of tlireo miles to the south of tlj(‘ lakes above 
meutioued. 

The ancient road-book of (jcntral -®tolia is reduced to a single passage of 
one historian, and our geographical <*oiudu.sions with rcsj)eet to that province 
must stand of full yvnUt position which wu as^sign to 1,'hermus. 

lindoc we do not feel disposed to pronounce with any 

degree of confidence/* on-' a which the., evidence is so s<runty 

and incouclusive, especially as committed iu this pnrtieular, would 
affect the wh<do of tlte topogfaplucul results in this district. .We tlierefore 
content ourselves with commending the subject to the investigation of future 
geographers, iu the bcjlief that a spot , of «o much iutej^st and importance as 
'riiermus cannot hut 'preserve ^oiiie still^surving YCstjgca' bf thq,t splendour by 
which it wfiv«^ foiTnofly^dh^tiiigdiahe^^ that it will iliiis furnish Cncounige- 
moiit to their researches before they are commdnced> .and incontrovertible 
i^videnee of their success when those researches dfo completed. 

The other tAvo cities iii -Etolia of the greatest celebrity in anc?iqj[it times 
wore Pleuuon and ('aiydon. The older town of Pleiiron stood at; tlic soutli- 
east foot of the Arnevnthus, on a site now called Gypb to KastrO r tlte newer 
was on a hill farther to the west, oil a summit which bfears the name of the 
Kastro of Irene, about three miles to the north 6f the modem town of 
Missolonghi. The mnains here are considerable; they consist of walls, gates, 
and an ancient theatre. 


CALYDOX. 
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Calydon, the inty of Meleager, and distinguished by the description of its 
siege by the Curetes, given in the Iliad of Homer, stood on a gentle doclivity 
sloping down to the banks of tlie river Evemis, which flows by its foot into 
the sea. Some of the walls contemporary with the great Epic Poet still 
remain. In tbo plain below them were the vineyards and cornflelds wljiidj tlie 
i^Ctolian inhabitants of Calydon offered to Meleager as an inducement for liini 
to join them in repelling their assailants. The spot is now known by the 
name of Kurt Aga. A little above it to the nortli is the point in the liver 
Evenus at wliich the Centaur Nessus bore Deianirn from tlie western to the 
eastern shore, when she was accompanying Jier husband, Hercules, for the fiist 
time on bis expedition from yEtolia. The stream is now called Fidaro, pro- 
bably from its winding course ; the word seems to bo formed from tl>c 
modern Greek terms Fidi and Fidari, a snake, and may properly bo rendtu’ed 
Serpentine. 



The name of Mis&olongbi, a small Greek town opposite to l^atros, belongs 
to modern History ; the heroic resistance of its garrison in the war of Greek 
independence made the name famous tln^onghont Europe. For ten months, 
witli feeble and insignificant ramparts, its small garrison defied the (dlbrts of 
the whplc Turkish army under one of its greatest leaders. 8e(;iiig all their 
Lopes deatroyed they determined to cut their w'ay through tlie besieging army. 
Two divisions succeeded in the attempt ; the third, encumbered by the women 
and cliildven, was driven back into the town and cut to pieces. 


On tbo morniug of Sunday the seventh of October, a.d. IoTI, tlic Avnuidas 
of the Sultan of Constantinople, and of the Christian States of Europe wlii(di 
were opposed to him, found themselves in sight of ctudi other on the waters at 
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Sptuiiards, niul nunv tlmn six tlioiisand of oilier nations, took pijyft in the 
engagement. The Tuvkisli fleet, whieh was inneh superior in number to that 
of the Christians, luul s<^’t sail from Nanpaetus, where it had been stationed, 
and came in front of the enemy at the small islands — -now before tis as we sail 
from .dfitolia — of Kruzoi,.\Ri, on the south-eaateirii side ol tlm mouths of the 
Achelous. Each of the arniameuts formed itself on the spbt into three ranks, 
drawn up in the form of a crescent. It is said tlint John of Austria, the 
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admiral of the allied forces, embarked in his frigate and >vent along the lines 
exhorting each individual to combat boldly fur tlie defence and honour of the 
Christian Faith, assuring them all of the protection of God, in wdiose cause 
they were about to fight. It is added, that the soldiers were so much afreet, ed 
by his words that they shed tears of jov, and replied only with loud acclama- 
tions of Victory ! A^ietory ! In the meantime, as they well knew would he tlie 
ease, all Christian nations, both far and near, were offering uj) |)rayers with 
one heart for the success of the arms which they were wielding. 'Vho confliet 
lasted four hours without producing any decisive result ; hiii wlien the wind 
veered to the sputliward, the attack of the Christians la'camc mon* impetuous, 
and theiiv foes, who not able to resist the force of tlio wind and scat, 
began lo give ’Way : the death of their admiral added to their eonsternafion : 
their rout soon became geiieraL Upwards of fifteen thousand Turks fell in 
the battle. More than twelve thousand Christian slaves, who were found in 
the Tnrkisli vessels, were set at liberty. Sixty-two Ottoman ships were sunk, 
and more than a Inindred and twenty were taken. So ended tlie battle of 
Naupactus, or Lopaiito. The arrival of the ntjws ()f this great victory at 
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344 ANCIEXT AND MODERN CORCYIIA. 

both cliiiractors. On onteriiig its low gateway, from the interior of the island, 
we are reminded a little of the ancient dwellings of Pompeii by the uuiforiu 
smallness of the lionses, and the narrowness and regularity of the streets. It 
may be called a geograplncal mosaic, to winch many countries of Europe have 
contributed a stone aiul a colour. Thus tlio streets are Italian, at least in their 
style and names : the arcades by wliicli they are flanked, might have come 
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from PfldHa, or Bologiia ; the winged lioii of' St. Mark is seen uui^cliing, in 
stone, along the Venetiiia walls of its fortress J beneath them you find rusty 
pieoes of eaunou suunped with the words liborte and Egalite, which carry you 
hack to the time when the island was held under French rule i aiid if you walk 
to Ujc other end of the Strada Retvle, you will there hear, in the market, more 
than one Ionian veudo debating with an Irish or English soldier, how much 
he is to receive for his wares in certain Greek oboli, which hear the Venetian 
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Lion on ono side, and a Britininia with Jicr /Kgis on the other, and which are 
no had epitome <d‘ the modern history of the island, making, as they do, a 
curious addition to tJio series of brass and silver records of the siuiie kind which 
tell what Korfou was in former ng(‘s. A Triton striking with his trident ; a 
prow of a ship, a galley in full sail, the gardens of Alcinous, and a Bacchus 
crowned with ivy ; these are some of the monetary memorials of the former 
power, eommerc(‘, and productions of Corcyra. 

On the east of the sarucj street is the Sj)iunata, or esplanade, one side of 
wliich is bounded by the palace of the Lord High Commissioner, a handsome 
building of Maltese stone; on the east is the citadel and the two conical 
(tn.'sts, — tlic “aerial Wneacian summits’ of Virgil, — from which the Island is 
said to derive its name; though the word (juvfo, by which it is designated in 
Boceacado, as well as the modern Greek t(.*vm Korfo, would lead us to seek its 
origin in a Bomaio corruptiou of the ancient word for Kolpo, (rulf, or Bay, 
which might be well applied 
to the luirboujLvJbeneatl) the 
summits above- mentioned. 

Tlie es|).lanade is enli- 
vened by reviews of thrc(' 

<u‘ four tliousand English 
trooj)s, and, toward even- 
ing, is the resort of the 
Groq||]?rieBts of the neigh- 
boiiriig university. Thoe 
is sometliing very pictur- 
esque in the appearance 
of these persons, with their 
black caps, resembling the 
modius seen on the heads of the ancient statues of Heiapis and Osiris, their 
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loiig beards and pale complexions, and Uieir black flowing cloak — a relic, 
no doabt, of the old e^esiastic^ wWch. ^t^as 

thjpy<;«it uj^n the henfebes, Pi- ipaoe heheaffi llie acociak ahd Iime>t^^ 


There is a work on I^orfou, written by one of its j^atrioians, wliich gives 
some interesting details with respect to the island and, its Ahabitants : the 
author asserts that, among other superstitions^ the common people have a 
strong objection to go oh .the left side of a mill-sitreom, or near the house of 
a dead miser, ^ be martfed on a Wednesdily, o/ in the month of February. 
Some of these ahtipathif^iiare, probably, as old as the time of Hesiod, who 
preiwwh# days for marriage and other ceremonies. The wind wliich 

^gl^; through the leaves of a forest in a dark winter's night, is sakl by them 
to be mode op of Ihe soijSls of bad men. At Lkucimna, tbe modern Capo 
Bianco, where the Coroyreeans erected a trojihy after their naval struggle 
with the Corinthians, at the southern extremity of the island, is an emineiiee 
which is tlie favourite iresort of the Nereids, Avho are supposed to have great 
influence over health and fortunes of their neighbours, and which is called 
from them Nereido Ka^tro. 

It is wortlr to observe how these mythological playthings aro 

thrown away ou‘''more trying and solemn occasions. At the deathbed, 
when the nearest relative has closed the eyes of the deceased, and when 
the windows of his Chamber have been thrown opfen to give his soul 
a free passage to heaven ; when the Mmrologists, or professiopAl mourners, 
have ceased their doleful exclamations, the simple wan:ds ai*e uttered by 
those present, :nb\v before his Maker, who judges, — duii may Ho 

pardon him !” -cdj-pse is then wuished, dressed in its best attire, 

wrapped in thfe \viudin laid out for twenty-four hour's. The last 

embrace is concluded with a cliant of the solemn and melodious hymn 
atiributod to Hamascene ^Seeing me speechless and breathless, oh ! weep 
over mo, all my brothers, friends, kindred, and acquaintance ; for ||8tpday I 
, piking to- you. Give me the last mbrqce, for I shall not walk o^"%eak 
I go lUVray ,to the Judge, ^with whom there is no respect of 
. I go yj^hpre m^stoifs: stand together ; kings and soldiers, 

ricife:;fed pqdri in for js^y^ty one will be either glorified or 

condemned according to his own works.*' 

It is difficult to draw a map of the Homeric Flieeacia which shall coincide 
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in its details with the localities of Korfou. Nor will the topographer find it 
an easy task to discover the natural objects connected in the Odyssey with the 
city of Alciuous, Where are the two fountains which flowed near it ? — where 
is the stream of the llivcr God whom Ulysses invokes in his prayers ? Is it 
to be found at the beautiful village of Potomo, or not far from (Jape Sideri, to 
suit the hypothesis, — the most jH'evalent one among the Pha'aeian antiquaries 
of the present day, — which lauds Ulysses in the iiortli*west extnjmity of the 
island, because he is brought to it by a northerly wind, and which places the 
city of Alcinous at Ajdiiona in that district ? 

It is to be regretted that proofs are wanting to show the identity of the 
Phteaoian town with that of the Idhurnians who were divspossessed by the 
Corinthian colony, which settled in the island ; for we have conohisiv# 
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evidence in the name of Pateopolis, in its existing remains, and in the 
general correspondence of its features with the descriptions of the ancient 
capital of Corcyra, that the hill to the south of the modern town is the site of 
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the colonized city* Wherever the Phteacifln town of Homer may have been, 
there can be no doubt that this was the Corcyra of Thucydides. 

On visiting Palaeopolis we feel some compensation in reflecting, that 
although 'we may not be permitted confidently to indulge the belief that the 
hero of Ithaca ran and Wrestled with the flower of the Plueacian youth beneath 
this woody hill, yet that we are beholding a scene invested with a painful 
interest by the memorable contests of Corcyra with (’orinth, her mother 
country. This hill was the Corcyraean Acropolis; but which of the two 
harbours that lie, one on the north, the other on the south of it, was the 

H vM.Aic ? That, as well 
as the Acropolis, was in 
th(? hands of the popular 
party, while their antago- 
nists were in possession of 
the Agora, and of the bar- 
lamr near it. We find in 
the narrative of Thucy- 
dides that the nobles set 
five to the Agora in sell- 
(lefence, and that the whole 
town would have been con- 
sumed had not the wind 
i)een contrary. Which way 
was the wind? This ques- 
tion is answered by the 
arrival, the next morning, of the Athenian fleet from a point to the south 
as far distant as Naupactus. T’lieiice we may infer that the Hylloic harbour 
was to the nouth of the site of the Acropolis, and that it is to be identified 
with the lagune of CALfCHioronto, and that the Agora and its adjacent har- 
boitr lie to the north of the peninsula of Palceopolis, and toward %ie modern 
RASTaADEs. It also follows, that the temple of Juno to which the nobles 
fled, stood near the place now occupied by an English cannon,— -thence called 
the One-gun Battery ; that they were carried to the rocky islet opposite the 
temple, now called Perama, or the Ferry of the Hyllaic harbour; and these 
olive-trees remind us of the voluntary death by which, on h^ing brought back 
to the temple, they rescued themselves from the hands of tlieir fellow citizens. 
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They are prettily siuiated among trees on the high eliffs upon th6 coast at tlie 
north-east side of the Acropolis. lV^>m its neighboiirhoml to the sea, and 
from the circumstance of the small chapel which once stood upon its ruins 
having been dedicated to Saint Nicolas, — the sailor saint of the Greek Church, 
— we might conjecture that these remains belonged tt> some modern form of the 
temple of Neptune, the ** beautiful PosiDPrrM’' of Nausioaa. 

Of Nausicaa herself we should be very glad to find here some trace or 
reminiscence. There is no ohamcter in the whole history of this island of so 
much interest as hers. We turn away with pleasure from the savage scenes of 
the Peloponnesian war, when tliis land was the victim of civil feuds, to the 
peaceful occupations of the Homeric time, and among all the objects which 
the contemplation of that period brings before us in this place, none is so 
attractive as the daughter of Alcinous ; we feel emotions of atfeciionate respect 
towards the author of the Odyssey for having conceived and delineated a 
character like hers. That age could not be Ijarbarons when the descriptions 
of such delicate refinement, gentleness, and kindness as are tliere pourtrayed 
could be acceptable to the audience of the poet. 

In the absence! of any special objects with wliicli licr memory may be 
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connected, we look at the natural ieaturea of the ialand. as the remaining 
witnesses of the age and state of society in which s^e passed her daysi ' these 
are retnarkable for their beauty. In every part of Korfon we have glimpses 
of the sea, which is so interlaced wiih the land as to give it the (ippearahce 
of a group of islands. From the absence of all hedges, and of almost all show 
of division of property in the island, through which the road seems to wind 
with the freedom of a river, there is a unity in it which is very pleasing to the 
eye. The surface is broken into hill aiid valley, and sprinkled over with 
olives, the principal produce of the soil, which would fatigue the sight with 
tlieir monotony, were not their pale and quivering foliage agreeably relieved 
by dark groups of tall cypresses, look- 
ing in tlie distance like the spires of ' 
some venerable nnnster. By tlie side 
of one of the clear streams which 
flow from the rooks beneath their ' 
shade, the pencil of Poussin or of 
Claude would have placed, as in an 
appropriate spot, the nymph-like Nau- 
sioaa and her maidens, to enhance the 
beauty of the scene. 





In our voyage from Korfou southward we sail near the Sybota Islets, and 
the deserted harbour which is described in Thucydides as the roadstead of the 
Corinthian fleet. The island of Paso, near which we next arrive, has been 
made an object of much interest, of which every one vrho ‘pMses by it in the 
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iiight*time will be sensible. “ Hehk/' in the words of the old ariuottitor on 
Spensers Pastoral in May* ‘Siboin the time that oiu* I^ord suffered his most 
bitter passion* certayne persons sailing from Italie to Cyprus at night heard 
a Yoyce calling aloud, Thamus, Thnmus ! who giving ears to the cry, was 
hidden (for he was pilot of the slup,) when he came near to Palodas, to tell 
that the great God Pan was, dead ; wldcli he doubting to do, yet for that when 
he came to Palodas tberte'was such a calme of wind l lmt the ship stood still in 
the sea unmoored, he was forced to C 17 aloud that Pan was dead ; wherewithal 
there was such piteous outcries and dreadful shrieking as hath not been the 
like.. By which Pan of some is understood the great Sathanas, whose kingdom 
was at that time by Christ conquered, and the gates of hell broken up ; for at 
that time all Oracles surceased, and enchanted Spirits that were wont to delude 
the people henceforth held their i)eace/’ 

The words in which Milton refers to this iinudent in his Ode on the 
Nativity, — 

**The lonely mountains o^er, 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament,” — 



will recur to the memory of the English traveller, as he sails over this spot, 
particularly if it be in the daj'kness of night by the island of Paxo. 

Passing along the west coast of Santa Maura, the ancient Leucas, we are 
brought to the southern extremity b.f the island, on which the temple of the 
Leucadian Apollo formerly stood. The promontory was then called I.EUi.'ATKS, 
and now by a common change corrupted into Ducato, and is known to the 
modern Greek sailor as the Lady's Cape. The latter appellation may bo 
derived from its coimeJtion with the history of Sappho, who is said to have 
thrown herself from its summit into the sea. Since her time it has been 
generally cidied ihe Ia^ver's Lea?. Whether she was the first who made trial 
is doubtful* Ovid indeed tellk us that the virtues of a plunge into the waters 
beficatit It were at an earlier date, even in the age of Deucalion: while 

l^eidli^der afinns, that rib one had preceded the iEolian maid in the experi- 
ment. ' ^ 

Toward the extremity of the cape the cliffs decrease in heiglit, gently 
shelving into the sea, till at the low white promontory itself the surface of 
the rock coincides with that of the water. It was, probably, the tendency of 
this rocky pnint to run into a reef that rendered it prov(3rbially dangerous to 
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sliips. Almve it stood, visible from afar, tbe -‘Ajrollo dreaded by sailors," 
who was regar4;^;witb peculiar veneration by the idtc Sea. 

It is remaritable, tliat the uses for which this rock was oiighsally employed 
were reli^pps iu^ judicial. In critical timeSj Slav^ and oiiinitii^s were thrown 
from its summit as an expiatory sacrifice,; it scepis also, to baVe .S^Kira.iSs an 
ordeal by, tvhioh the guilt or innocence of an accused party liiight W deter* 
mined, ; in wine instances, tbe priests of Apollo’s temple above it offered 
themselves as victims; tlmugh upon these occasions it is said that care was 
taken to buoy them up by live birds and artificial pinions , in their descent, 
which was thus broken and made easy, and that so they, we^ enabled to 
repeat tlie experiment at different times, and to incite tbe number of similar 
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attempts by their own example. They assured those who had fruitlessly 
wandered in search of their parents, that they would find them after a dive 
in this vision-clearing sea ; and they persuaded others that Apollo the God of 
Medicine had prescribed a leap from his own rock as a cure for ill-re<]uited love. 

On the slope above the base of the promontory we observe the remains of 
an ancient building, among whifdi lie the fragments of a column, whicli 
perhaps belonged to the Temple of Apollo. The soil above it is overgrown 
with myrtles and other aromatic plants. From tliis point, in tlie calm which 
precedes the dawn of a summer’s day, tlie traveller may behold the smoke 
mounting from the hills of Ithaca, the sight which, as Homer says, Ulysses 
longed to see. 

But here arises a (juostion. Is the modern Thiakt, in which we will now 
suppose ourselves, tlie Itha(;a of the Odyssey or not? On the one hand we 
are assured that we need not be under any anxiety on this point ; that it is 
perfectly easy for us to see to-day the view which Minerva showed to Ulysses, 



when he landed here from the island of Aleinoas on his return home some 
three thousand years ago ; that in our rambles through the island we may 
visit the harbour of the venerable Phorcys, and sec the votive niches in the 
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Grotto of the Nymi-hs ; that wlien oppressed by the heat of a mid-day sun, 
after, having qneuched our thirst under the shade of the “ Raven’s Rock,” 
with the " black >ater” of the fountain of Abethuse, we may regale our 
appetites with fhtits gathered h) the gardehronce 011ed by the hand of Laertes, 
and tcfreah ourselves by the coolness of the sea-breeze playing over the rocks 
and among the, walls of the lofty palace of the Hero of the Odyssey himself. 

There is something, it is tthq,. very faspipalhog in thus being brought into 
immediate contact witlrHomeric scenery and cliaraoters, and in reading with 
our own eyes the original of which bis poem iS; a transcript. 
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[ But wo are not allowed to migrate, unmolested, 

; . to this Island of the Happy, or to remain in the 
; peaceful. enjoyment of this Heroic society. We are 
j presented by a German topograplier with a map ui‘ 
this and the neighbouring islands as tliey arc thought 
by him to have eicisted in the mind of the Poet, and we are warned that, 
wifcboiafe availing ourselYes any lieence for the purpose of recofeiling the 
of i^^tual observation, we must confine ourselves 

to the latitudes imd longitudes which are drawn by the hand of the bard 
on the Surface of hm pVn pbem.^ result of thii investigation, we are 
informed, is no other the author of the Odyssey has been at the 

pains of composing more than twelve thousand lines, more or less concerning 
the history (uui geography of a place which he not only could fidve never seen^ 
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but of which no sailor who had seen the place, could, by tracing for him with his 
finger a map upon the sea-shore, havo ever given him an idea. In order, there- 
fore, to delineate for ourselves the Homeric chart of tlie kingdom of Ulysses, 
we are called upon to treat the modem Ithaca with the some contemptuous 
usage with which it is said the Sublime Porte once menaced some refractory 
islanders, when they w^ere told that, if they did not obey the edict wliicli hud 
been sent them, they and their country should be swamped in the sea; if 
Thiaki is permitted to survive any longer, it is ordered to sail from its present 
position, and, after a short cruise in the Ionian sea, to cast anchor on the 
westcrriy instead of the eastern, side of the island of Cephali.onia. 


■ 
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Wr* are assured, tluit, however w^e may lament the fact, the sentence of 
transportation has been passed upon Ithaca, in the lines of the Odyssey in 
wliicli Ulysses gives a history of liimself to Alciiious. They occur near the 
commencement of the ninth book. 

** I d\vell in sunny Ithaca, where waves 
With woods the hill of Neritos ; around, 

('lose to each other, many Islands lie, 

Dulichium, Same, woody Zacynthus — 

It stedfast stands, highc.st above the w^ave, 

Westward ; the rest apart, to eastern sun. 

Rugged, but kindly, nui-se of youth ; and I 
A land more dear tlian tins shall never see.’* 

It is alleged that, in these verses, Ithaca is placed to the west of the other 
islands-, whereas, in fact, it is to the ^ast of them; nor can it be denied that 
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wo an? liere met by a difliculty, in our attempt to identify the geography of 
Homer with that of our own mapt*. 

But neither, in the iirnt place, can it be asserted that one stubborn passage 
in a long poem is sufficient gi*oand for a theory which contradicts the universal 
principles and practice of human nature. 

It is clear that the author of the Odyssey was a traveller, not so much from 
the geograpliical knowledge of countries far removed from one another 
winch he displays, Imt from tlie leading idea and moral of his poem, namely, 
the paramount attachment and love which a man feels for his own country, be 
it but a rugged rock, — a love wliich neither La^strygons nor Anthropophagi, 
nor even the witcheries of fairy islands, can eradicate from his breast. This 
is a feeling of which no one would be deeply sensible, much less is it a 
principle which any one would work into a poem, who had not himself been a 
wanderer. 

" Gtahting, then, what it seems impossible to doubt, that the poet had 
^fson&l acquaintance with different parts of the globe, is it probable that ho 
^uld lay the scone of a long poem in a country of which he had no dis- 
tifref information, in preference to fixing it in one which he had himself 
visited ? Was there anything in the eoiintry, thus selected, to justify that 
preference ? 

“ And, not only who would care to write, but who, it may bo asked, would 
.care tb h^ar, a long tale about a country with which the Poet wos wholly 
unacquainted ? When the reirital is one which enters into the miiuiU? details 
of real life, and, — as is the case with that part of the Odyssey wJiieli refines to 
Ithaca, — is not einbollisljod by fabulous imagery, the existoice of an audience 
at all seems to suppose some pr(‘-existing sympatliy in their minds with the 
physical and social relations of the country described. But with what 
incredulity and derision would they have turned from the narrative of a 
Prince who begins bis account of himself with a geographical blunder about 
his own dominions ! ^ 

Were it, tlu?refore, necessary to reject the passage, above cited, as inter- 
polated or comipt, we should have little difficulty in doing so ; but the truth 
seems to be, that it does not require so much to be expunged as explained. 
In it, we may observe, the islands are grouped abotU Ithaca. Ithaca, there- 
fore, itself is not placed at the western extremity of them all. It seems, also, 
very natural that, after enumerating the islands collectively, the narrator 
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should digress to particularize their individual positions, that he should 
assume Zacynthus, the last mentioned, as the point to which tho rest should 
be referred, and that he should add, in conclusion, that Zaoyiitlms (and not 
Ithaca) lay to the west, and tlie other islands in nn easterly direction from it. 
To Zacynthus, therefore, and not to Ithaca, we refer the lines : — 

“ It stodfast stands, highest above the wave 
Westward; the rest apart, to eastern Sun;*’ 

And so, we believe, did Virgil long ago, when lie wrote : — 

«* Woody Zacynthus o’er mid wave appears.” 

Thus the geography of Homer becomes true. 

One more remark on the general question. In the Odyssey, tho Region of 
Fable begins at t& Leiitmdinn rock, and stretches from that point, in a 



northerly direction. That rock is on the road by wliicih tin* Sliailes ol the 
‘Suitors are conducted by Mercury fi-om Ithaca to Hmles. No one can pass 
from the description of Phteacia to that of Ithaca without feeling that he has 
exchanged the meadow of asphodel/’ and the “ laud of dreams,” for real and 
practical life. And whence this difference? Not from any objective dissimi- 
larity, as we believe, in the things described, but in their relations to tlic 
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describer and his hearers. Plutarch tells us that, in his time, the framers of 
geographical charts proved their ignorance of portions of the countries which 
they undertook to delineate, by the sort of vague compensation which they 
offered for them. In the unexplored outskirts of their maps they placed sandy 
deserts destitute of water, peopled with beasts and monsters, — what Swift 
calls “ elephants instead of towns;” in other parts, of which they also know 
nothing, they laid down insuperable bogs, Scythian snows, or a frozen ocean. 
Their comparative knowledge, however, of the more central districts was 
proved by well-marked coasts, distinct headlands, enpes, and rivers, cities, and 
villages, specified with minute accuracy. Such a chart the Odyssey of Homer 
seems to be ; and the same inference may be drawn from the different manner 
in which its central and extreme regions are treated. The Cyclops and 
Lotopfaagi are iti bogs and deserts, but its meridian poises through Ithaca. 

It seems probable that the Poet has sketched bis own character in that of 
thb. minstrel Phemius ; and that one of his objects was to recover, for the 
house of Ulysses, the political influence which it appears to have lost by the 
destrtiption of the suitors, and to regain for it the royal prerogative and pre- 
ccd6n<io among the rival families of the island. , 

'But what is to he said of the reputed Palace and City of Ulysses ? We 
ledYe Bathy, the modern capital, for a walk thither. Wo pass along the 
bafreii and rocky shore, by patches o{ com, groups of olives, and under hills 
topped with windmills, and,^ after a walk of more than three miles, amve at 
the foot of the mountain on tvhich the mins stand. It is called .Aeto, and is 
the narrow central isthmus which connects the nortljem with the southern 
half of the island. As we climb the rough and rugged paths, and follow tlic 
line' of these huge unshapen walls, which stretch do*wn from the summit of 
t,Ws b>I|> luiflbt imagine them to belong rather to a City whose walls have 
b^h stratified by nature, than to a work fashioned and elaborated by the 
hand of ' man. With these gigantic mas^ before us,^ . indicative of great 
physical force simultaneously applied, we feel it easier to pronoun^ an opinion 
as to what age they can not, than to what age Uiey can, be attribfitod^ They 
do not appear to belong to that of the Odyssey. They could hardly have 
been produced in the etote of society portrayed in that pbjtai. The Ulysses 
of Homer is a prince of some power and name, but be is also represented by 
the Poet as a mechanic, who shows his ingenuity in the cduStniction of his ' 
own bed, and builds his own chamber with his ruyal h^ds; his goCd father. 
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lidertea, is found in his orchard, among his olives and peai*-trees, with a 
pruning- knife in his liand, and wearing thick gloves to defend himself from 
the briars and thorns. Although the existence of a public assembly, con- 
voked for national purposes, may be thought to evince some concert among 
the inhabitants of Ithaca for general purposes, yet the personal influence of 
those Princes (Jould not be gix*at wlio were thus left by their subjects to 
perform menial duties for themselves. Of the public itself executing any 
national work for its own good, there is no example in tlie whole poem. Tlie 
Fountain of the village (for such the capital of Ulysses seems to have been) 
required the successive exertions of three heroes, Ithacus, Neritns, and 
Polyctor, for its construction. There is no mention of walls to the city, 
though we bear a good deal about the wooden palisades which protected the 
stalls of Eumficui^. • ^ the Odyssey we look in vain for tlie descrip- 

tion of a hewn stone in the whole of Ithaca. 
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point, ns a centre, the two wings of the island appear extended from north to 
south like those of an eagle, somewhat in the same manner ns the appeeiyonce 
of the spread pinions of that Wrd gave the same name, among the ancient 
Greeks, to the tympanum or pediment pf a temple. Herefon the narrow level 
of the summit, is the Acropolis of the city. The peculiarity of its form, and 
the loftiness of its situation, seem to have been the causes which' procured for 
it the title of the palace of Ulysses, — a title which it has retained longer, from 
tlie well-merited celebrity of the English geographer who first conferred it. 
We consult the plan founded on his observations of this so-called palace, and 
endeavour to compare it with the original. On the bed of these ruins, by a 
sort of Procrustean topography, the Odyssean palace, as described in Homer, 
has been stretched and fitted. Here, in this ruined bulwark, is u curved pio- 
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jection : the plan converts it into an heroic iholus- ,We pass by la. fragment of 
wall, and find that we have intruded into the GySiEbEUM, of Penelope ; the 
apartment to the right is the Hypkkodm ; an 01l8QTHPltB,Vor secret door, 
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conveys us from the vcvStibule to tlie street, wliere we come directly upon tlie 
corn-mills of Ulysses ! 

There is n refloctioii which suggests itself to every one who contrasts the 
two opposite theories of the geography of Itljaca winch have now been 
noticed, — that the one has produced the otlier. The traveller wJu) discovers 
everything, leads all llie wmld to suspect that he has, in j'eality, found 
nothing. And by such a process as this, the modern Ttluica, from l)cing pro- 
posed as too accurate a r(‘seml)lanco of the Ithaca of the Odyssey, has ceased, 
in the minds of some, to \h) any resemblance at all. 

But a distinction nuist be drawn between the identification of existing 
remains, with monuments of a perishable character, and others of a more 
permanent description : — between the identification of works o( art, and those 
of nature. The traveller may still see \vluit, there seems little reason to 
doubt, was the Homeric Ghotto or the Nvmphs, in which the sleeping 
Ulysses was deposited by the Phauician sailors. Homer felt himself unequal 
to the task of describing the raptures of Ulysses in approaching his native 
land, and therefore he very wisely landed him asleep. This is quite consistent 
with the usual course of Nature, wHich sometimes sinks from exhaustion in 
times of the greatest excitement. But to return.' — In this cave, — thanks to 
the permanence of Nature, — we believe the Author of the Odyssey to have 
been. A mountain, a valley, a harbour, or a lake, may exist anywljoro, and 
can hardly furnish any characteristic by which ono country may be discrimi- 
nated from another; but a grotto such as this to which wo refer is so remark- 
able an object, that if Itil&p. \vere set afloiai like a second Delos in the sea, or 
exposed to be tosseS - bcean like the Perseus of Dmiae, with such a 

badge of cogiuijance as this/rifie description of the Grotto of the Nymphs, aiit 
exists in the Odyssey, would be the best guarantee to secure its being dis- 
covered and bijQught again tbiia QWh home. 

Of the cave itself, after Hplher s deseripticn of it, there remains little to be 
smd. It is situated on Mbunt StS^phen, and is called the cave of Trou- 
piis. Its only entrance is At the southern extremity there 

18 a natursi ledge descending into .ihe cave, but mote practicable for Nymphs 
than for Sfon. The northern entrance is and admits but little day : 

the interior, and partichlariy the vault of the subterranean crypt, is lighted up 
by delipato gle^s of a bluish hue, and, though of a paler tinge, yet not unlike 
that blue sky of stone vthioh hangs over the Grotta d' Azzurro in the island of 
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Caprece. The vault itself is Imtig with stalactites, some of which expand into 

what Homer calls webs of stone, where the Nymphs might be supposed to have 

woven tbeir threads whose colour was like the sea. 

We are tempte<i by tl^e name of a village on the north-west coast of the 

island to pay it a visit. It is called Polis. Opposite to it is the islet of 

Dascaglio, perhaps so called from liaving been the abode of a didascaloH 

or monk. This is the only rock in the cliannel of Oephallonia, and ought 

therefore to be the Asteius, where the Suitors lay in ambush for Telemtichus 

\ 

on liis return from Pylos to Ithaca. Dascnglio contains no harbours such as 
Homer attributs to Asteris, but this seems no valid objection to this suppo- 
sition; for every one knows what Homers vessels were, — that anchors were 
no part of their equipment, — and that harbours, therefore, were simply places 
to disembark in, ^Besides, the name of Asteris sufficiently proves that the 
Homeric island was a mere starlike ro(^k, which Dascaglio is ; and lastly, wo 
would observe here, what is applicable to the poem in general, that it is not 
the part of sound criticism to fetter the imagination of the poet with rigid 
material restrictions. The Odyssey is to be regarded as an ideal structure, 
erected upon geographical and historical foundations. If now, Dascaglio be 
Asteris, the Homeric city should be neaiy and cannot be to the south of it. 
Was it therefore at Polis ? Thus much may be said in its favour : the ruins 
on the woody hill rising to the north of Polis are of mncli ruder and more 
ancient style, though considerably less in extent than those of Aeto. The 
stones are rough and unhewn, and not closely fitted to each other. The 






vcstigos of Hellenic buildings nt no great distance from the water. A quarter 
of n.n hour’s walk to the wesSl^ brings, us to the Palaiia, or Palace, ns these 
ruins are called. Here is an ancient fort, consisting of two ai)ar(nieuts, and 
built of polygonal masonry. The south wall remains entire, and is pierced 
with three embrasures. for observation and ibc discharge of missiles. Coasting 
the island in a sotitherly direction, we arrive at Pohos, probably so culled ns 
being the possagd lntp the fertile vale of Rarlk, a corrupii«>n of the ancient 
Hernclea. Thd yitU^y of poros, which runs from north to sonth, is walled in on 
all side^.bitt ,’t^ njoifthvhy ^gh nw^^^ the east it is hidden from the 

sea by Atkids!;: on|^e west.lt is 4Vided^ th#‘mterinr, by thife jEsehian 

range ; :the sduthena, (extrefeity is blocked np by the gable hf Mount Koronus. 
on til© 6.f yrhid* ^tood the strong fortress of Proni, whose ruins still 
remain.' ’ '■ 
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We enter at the north, and proceed down rhis romantic valley ; the 
torrent- bed along which we pass is o\erhung with gny oleanders: in ihe 
fresliness of a summer evening, after confinement on tlio sea in a small vessel, 
the transitlun to this valley is very delightful. Goats are browsing on the 
lentisk and arbutus upon the woody cliffs above us ; and some, more bold, are 
climbing on the branches of the taller shrubs; the shepherd’s flute is heard 
from the mountains, and the peasants m-e gathering in , their harvest of uyti 
passa. We proceed on till we arrive at a cottage, pleasantly situated heav ^a 
ItKKKm nf)d a mill: it is sheltered by walnuts and pftipfbubas '^f luxariaitt 
Ibli^e'^ behind it is a small garden, in which are almond's,, gohrds, aspardgu^ 
1^' lavender. Here is a noble view of the Block Mountain, the andierit 
tlie outline .of which is boldly mai-ked against the golden hues of the 
iifu«ettihg behind it. 

The imins of Proni stretch from north to south on a high rooky ridge, 
>^liich hangs over tlie ravine of Poros. The fall of the rock into this gulley 
i’l almost pei^endicular. At this eminence stood the nothem Acropolis : at 
the southern extremity of the ndgc is another citadel, connected with the 
northern by parallel walls. The coins of Proni bear upon them the club of 
Heiwki-es or Hercules f and tiie nmne;^ ^7 which the vale beneath 

it is known, is attQth^?i^«%atibn .vof the Hero's' connexion with this place. 
Perhaps this conneMon arUse'firom a belief that HeruKles had opened with his 
c|)i^ 7 --for such actions, were usually escribed to hitoj-the passage of Poros, that 
tfc waters which before inundated it might empty themselves into the sea, and 
had thus bestowed the fruitful, valley of RaklO upon the grateful cultivator. 

The Sam-EANS were probably right in thinkii% that the site of their town 
was too favourable not to be an object of ambition and envy to the Romans, 
who regarded the command of the channel of Cephallonia as essential to the 
conquest of Greece, . These Roman ruins on the margin of the Bay of Same, 
in the central point of the eastern coast of Ceghalloniai prove that the city 
was inhabited by its conquerors. In proceeding toward the #Alley which 
divides the two citadels of Sam6, so weU:deBUrihe4;,hy;;|4V|dh^>|^.^ ^ 
the eiegje 'Uohduo^d Uy ihe Roman Gbiistih we are hy the successive 

terraces of wal], which .were perhaps erected on thaiSiceiasioa,' of the device by 
which the hwiegeta^f^r a lohig time baffled the enemy. 

in the intermediate valley mentioned above, are many tombs dug in the 
rock. These must have been contained within the range. 5df the city walls. 
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A Greek city, when besieged, supplied to . the inhabitants an incefttiA’o to 
cborage, from which, by a law of the Ten Tables, the Komah oitizen was 
debarred. They had, within the walls of their cities, the tombs of their 
ancestors. We hin?e several specimens before Us, at Sam^, of these graves, ; 
which are hollowed in the living stone. Proceeding upwards to the Narthei*u 
Acr(»polis, we meet with a magnificent specimen of ancient masonry. On the 
highest of these courses of massive stone is a block of fourteen feet in length 
hahging obliquely, and, as it were, still trembling from the shtaik of; the 
Boman engines. The Acropolis is remarkable for the varieties of orobitec- 
tnral style which it exhibits; there ore specimens in Jt of the polygonal and 
the horizontal, of emplecton, and of Boman hrick-wovk. We observe a sally- 
port in the eastern wall, and a subterranean mine in the centre of tlie citiiilel, 
apparently coinmunioating witli the western. The Southern Acropolis wah^^e 
point first gained by theBomans; it was called Cya'IIus, prohaWy its 
oup liko form. 

Wo cross the island to AnGosToLi, on the western coast, the principal 
town and harbour of Cephallonia. It is a walk of forty minutes from this 
place to the foot of the hill upon which the ancient city of Cranii stood. Its 
ruins are similar in character to tiiose of the other cities of the island. Its 
Acropolis, like theirs, is not fortified with towefti j but in the plain to the 
rvostward of tlie citadel is a long series of rectangiilar turrets, built witli 
horizontal courses. Following the valley to the south-east, we arrive at a lino 
of rocks which have been excavated for tombs. We enter a sepulchral chamber 
containing a sarcophagus, near which is an inscription cut in the living stone. 

The last of the four ancient cities of Cephallonia is Pale, which lies to the 
north-west of Cranii, separated from it by the gulf of I<ixuri. 

The town of Zante, the ancient Zacyntiics, is beautiftilly situated on 
the margin of its semicircular bay. It is fianked by two high hills; on one 
is the castle; that to the south is called, from its extensive view, Mount 
Suot’o ; probably it is the same as the ancient Elatus, or mountain of silver 
firs, which, formerly, as may he presumed from its name, gave a reason, no 
longer exisfing, for the taoodj^ Zacynthus of Homer. Much has been said con- 
cennng the isiigifi'of the noHie of Zacynth.n8 itself,; and, as is usually the case, 
herpes have been created at Wrill, from whom that appellation has been derived. 

But natties of places ate generally assigned in consequence of some peculiarity 
existing in the sites tHem^v^s. It maybe shown from numerous examples, — 
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Kucli as Mount Oynthiis in Delos, and Am-cyntlms the, mountain of jEtnlin, 
and Bere-cynthia the name of the £iirth, — that Cynthus in the early Greek 
language was a general te.rm for a hill.^, Looking, therefore, at these two 
mountains before us, antfe the town placed between them, we prefer to go 
no further than the immediate neighbourhood of Za-eynthus for what it so 
well supplies, namely, :^e reason for its designation, which ^ inay compare 
with that of Za-longiis, a woody mountain of Epirus, crossed by us in our 
roiid from Nicopolis to Artu, of which word the latter part is the general term 
for a forest. 

The interior of the town does not possess much to recommend it. J he 
streets have Venetian names, and dark, dwarfish oi’cadcs : in the houses are 
latticed windows, and in the shops none at all. 

We pass through pretty lanes and hedges of pomegranates, quinces, smilax, 
and aloes, toward the south-west district : in the distance are IWig lines of 
cypresses. We observe on the left of the road a wine-vat similar to those in 
which Bacchus is represented treading out the grapbs an,ci^kinonuments. 
It cohsists of two compartments, about three fn^t dpepj and, ^oVored over with 
stucco : after the fruit is trodden out with the feet; m! these receptacles, the 
grape-juice is drained off by funnels in the side of the vat* 

It is certainly a curious sight to pitch and rushes produced together, 
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as is the ease nt tlie lar-welis of Kieih, wliich arc tJic object of our present 
excursion. It is ])leusant to ^vatch the bituminous bubbles floating on their 
clear water, and to extract a myrtle branch, dripping with genuine pitch, from 
the viscous slime beneath ; but it is more interesting to picture to ourselves 
the feelings with which, more than two thousand years ago, a party of Greek 
emigrants looked upon this spot in their way from the old capital of Greece 
to a new settlement in Italy : we are delighted to remember the interest whi(;h 
this same well excited in the mind of the most eminent of that party ; we 
seem here , to behold him . inquiring into the nature of the phenomenon, 
measuring its diraeiisions, sounding its depth, and registering in his note- 
book all its partjSJttfeities^^^w^ the greatest equanimity and cheerfulness, 
although he was then an ekfle from his own country, and did not possess a 
foot of land in anv other. Such a mind was that of Hkkodottts, to whom 
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we here allude. It must have been quite as profitable a source to its pos- 
sessor as this singular -well, whieh enables its possessor to carry on a lucrative 
traded 

In the year B.c. 211, Philip of Macedon, the son of Demetrius, raised the 
siege of Pale in Gephallonia, and sailed to liCucadia, whence he commenced 
an expedition through Acornania into the heart of A5tolia, Ho was invited 
to do so by the inhabitants at tliat particular season, because half of the 
ABlolian army was then absent in Thessaly, under its general Dorimachus. 
Philip, as we are told by Polybius, proceeded from Limntea, which appears 
to have been on the south-eastern shore of the Ambracian Oulf, and thence 
marched to the river Achelous, which he crossed near the Acarnanian 

capital, and thus passed into A?tolia. He directed his course with all speed 
to Tiiekmus, the principal city. In Ins way thither he hadStfatus, Agrinium, 
and Thestienses on the left hand ; and on the right Coftope, Trichonium, and 
Plimtenm. Hd then arrived at a city called Metapa, which lay at the entrance 
of the defile on the borders of the Tkichonian Lake, and about six miles from 
Tlicrmus. Having taken the necessary precautions to render the route secure, 
he entered this defile. His right wing was protected hy Thracian auxiliaries 
and light-armed troops, and his left, by tl\e lake, along the side of which he 
marched for about three miles. The road from Pamphia, at the termination 
of the defile, to the walls of Thermus, was a steep ascent, having nigged 
precipices on both sides for the same distance of three miles. On his arrival 
there he met with ilo oppositibu ; such Vd been the rapidity of his march, and 
such was the confidence of the Aitolians in the natural strength of the place. 

Thermus was the Acropolis of Jitolia. It was the spot in which the 
national assemblies were held, — the citadel where arms and provisions were 
stored, — the treasury which contained the wealth both of individuals and of 
the state, — the Sacred Inolosure in which the great national. Temple stood, 
— and the Museum which comiirised within it the most beautiful objects of 
art which iEtolia lionld boast. All these fell into the hands of*Pliilip, who 
used his victory in a manner which has drawn forth an expreswon of well- 
merited censure from the grave and philosophic historian. 

To the otlier islands of Greece we can only very briefly allude. The 
Ionian seas, as we liave seen, are studded with important, and picturesque 
islands, full of classical interest. The bold and rocky headland of the 
southern coast, with the Island of Cy them, are the first objects wliieh meet 
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ISLAND OF SYRA. 


prevails. More to thq eastward^ in the Grecian Archipelago, are the Islands of 
the Cyclades. The most distant of these is the isle of Scio, represented on the 
preoedinlf page, which stands at the entrance to* the Sea of Marmora, The 
island of Syra is in the centre ol tbi^s group, and its capital is now one o^f th^ 
most important emporiums in Greece^ The island is barren but picturcsejnei 
The town is built on a conical hill covered to the summit with white-washed 
houses, and crowned at the top by a monastery, lielow this it spreads down oven 
to the water's edge, where numbers of boats unloading, and crowds of sailors 
attest the rising prosperity of the place. The towm has a noble appearance 
from the harbour as well as from the heights above. Other islands, wliich 
are too numerous to mention here, are scattered round the islet of Delos, — 
the cynosure of Ancient Greece — ^^the bright polestar in the insular constel- 
lation, which once shone so fairly in the lucid and liquid heaven of tlu‘ 
iEgaBah Sea. 
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^ now ])n>[)08e ff) dc- 

^ Scribe tin* cuunirv lying to 
I the south of the (-orintbiMn 

Pgiloponnksits. 'Jlie form 

''■ of this country is netirly ill- ' ^ 

sular, being only connected :■ 

■■ with Northern Greece by the " 

narroyt slip pf hind, known as the Isthmas of Corinth, at its north-easti'm 
extremity. It thus presents a considerable extent of sea-const, indented 
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with ihlnnd Otllfs* Bn\s, mid Seas, hroketi by hoiidbinds, iiiidosed by niouiitiiiiis, 
ttnd.sfc^ddiid wkhiitil^ds. 

y. which stretches along the southern const of tlie Corinthian 

ffo Patras to tlie citadel of Corinth, Js about sixty miles in 
It^Ojgth ,ahd ten in breadth, and is hacked to tb«fvS*oiilh by another idioin 
of^^tftaaiis from six to . ■ ^iottStod, feet *ii h deoreasing in 

nlli^el towards the easteitrf^ndna&n of/to The ,pr^ 

these, commencing at the west, 'die ()LONos,‘ ' Elt^AjiTUtJ8iv and CtrixteuK : 
they: separate this strip of land,' fomeriy called AeHAlXi frdm^ inland 
province of Arcadia. 

; ‘ Nothing can be more marked than the contrast presented hyW© aspect of 
theSi? two neighbouring countries: the lattefi sn^ndded ak it’pfers .by » 
circular wall of lofty mountains, four of '^hich, namolyr and 

Cyllene at the north; and Lycasus and Mterialus at the soatb^.Stahd tiloft like 
the castellated Towers of this mural circumvalintion, and having no outlet but 
one on its western verge, seems as it were imprisoned within itself. Numerous 
streams fall down into its vales from the mountains around it, but are unable 
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to find any cNlt ibr their pent- up waters except by for thethselveij a 

channel through lltc limestone rock ofwJiicli these mounlaius are comjposed. 
The country was isolated; , for hund»’e»ls of years its population underwent 
little change.; it hfdino. conmierce with nations without, and little with 
strangers within. i^Uijh w^ 'the cbnh^^by of its inhabitants and the pcraa- 
nence of their society, that they did hot compare tlieir national existence to 
any other objects of eaRtii, but elevated their State, if we may so say, to a 
liRAVENDY rank, and claimed for it an antiquity equal to that of the first- 
created jPawers of the Universe. The Arcadians, according to their own 
myfchology*.exisU4 befoi'e the Moon, and they called themselves by a name 
indichtitajj;- j%'at 

Let us t<> the northern side of the mountain chain which we have 

just noticed. Everything here bears the appearance of openness and liberty. 
Numerous rills flow down its declivities, all running parallel to each otlier in 
a northerly direction, and, after a short and uninternipted course over the 
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plain or along hollow vallcyB, fall into tho waters of the Corinthian Gulf, 
Unfortutiately for tiie oomuierclal (jtialifications of the country, the distance 
traversed by these streams is so insignificant, that they have not time to swell 
into navigable rivers, nor force sufficient to form in the coast line projections 
which might have supplic^a want very remarkable in so extensive a shore, — 
that of a commodious harbour. No good port exists in the whole of Achaia. 
What might liavo been the result if the contrary had been the case, is evident 
from the commercial importance attained by the cities of Patnc and Sicyou 
in ancient times, although j)os8essed of inconsidorable advantages in tliis 
respect. 

We fe(?l pleasure in considering some of the moral, social, and political 
results, which arose from the exposed and accessible character of the territory 
of AclrATA, especially when contemplated in juxtaposition with that of its 
neiglibour oii the Bouth. Tii the earliest times of Greek hislovy it hove the 
name of /EtfiArus, or the Coast-laud, a designation derived from its position: 
it WHS then inliahited by lonians of Attica, wlio built twelve cities upon its 



B(ul. Tim facility of eominuuic.aiki» b^tiveen 
on© part of this and another seems 

to have favoured'^ of tlmt 

federal system of ©into existed 


at a very early period in this province, and which made ifs institotion$ the 
model of popular legislation, not merely in Greece, but among the Asiatic and 
Italian Colonies from that couiUi*y. Eighty years after the Trojan wHr, the 
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A('n.EANs, Avbo derived tbeir origin from Thessaly, were driven by tbe descend- 
ante of Horeules from the territory of Laconia and Argolin, in wliieh they bud 
settled. They ernigratcd in a northerly direction, and at last fixed their abode 
ill iEgialus, whence tljoy expelled the Ionian population, which, having 
returned to Attica, and there put itself under the direction of the sons 
of Codrus, crossed the .^gican Sea, and settled themselves on that beautiful 
strip of land win oil extends along the westoru coast of Asia, and was called, 
from the name of its new colonists, Ionia. Between this country and that 
whiedi they had left, many points of resemhlanco may be noti(;ed. Ionia was 
the Asiatic Achaia, and Achaia was the European Ionia. I'liorc was muoli in 
the country they hud quitOal to prepare the lonians for their new habitation, 
and much in Ionia to remind them of, and to console them for, the home 
which they had lost. It is interesting and agreeable to trace their love and 
regret for their ancient seats, whi(di shows itself in the similarity of names 
betwe(*n the towns, rivers, and promontories of /Kgialus and Ionia, .lust in 
the same manner as English names are repeated in our own day in Americja. 



It is also not less pleasing to rtdlect that some 
part of the ciomniereial and muritime distinction 
of the latter might have been derived from the 
l:j, habits and feelings which its colonists brought 
with them from the coasts of Greece: and as, in 
the federal union of the twelve cities of Ionia, we recognize the vestiges of 
that which combined the twelve cities of il^gialus, — as in the Panionian 
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assembly held in the Temple of the Heliconian Neptune, upon the Asiatic 
promontoj'y of Mvcale, we perceive the revival of that which had been con- 
vened in former times in a temple of the same Deity upon the cape oi the 
(iretjk Helic6, — so, in the wealth and splendour of Smyrna, of Ephesus, and 
of Miletus, upon the shores of the iEgiean, w’e see a development of that 
spirit which received its first impulse in the humbler cities of Pair®, Pellene, 
and iEgium, on the shores of the Corinthian Gulf. 

The Aclneans, having dispossessed the Tonians, elninged the name of the 
country w])ich they had invaded from uSigialus to Achaia. This latter desig- 
nation too, has, we ore inclined to think, some reference as w^ell as the former 
to its position and character. The names of Acheron and Achelous assigned 
to rivers suggest the conjecture tliat the title of Achaia was conferred upon 
that country, us Apulia was upon a district similarly situated in Italy, on 
account of its aqueous cliarncter, as peculiarly the marine land, — the land of 
waters among the different provinces of the Greek peninsula. 

In the Homeric catalogue of the Grecian fleet at Troy, the ships of 
IVllenc, iEgium, and llelic^, and o| the rest of yEgialiis, are ranged with 
Myc0n^^ pprhiUi, con^rnand of Agamemnon. 

At' the ActueaDs w^re iu posseasion of Lat>ed.t(iila(m aod ArgOH, 

and over of the 'Peldponaesua. After 

tlio cities first asiaed took 

t ie oottceras of Greece. During the Persian iitvAsioii, 

fAfiOTfOW; says PausanittSj neither ^ined 1^6nid«s at Thertooijylse, nor 
aided Xiiemu)to$»les at Salamis: they were abe^nt '^li^m the engagement at 
Pla%a, bang . nn-will jug tt> submit to 4be ant^^iiy 'of 

vbop.jss a Donato they f^t to^teong atotijratfiy, ^looking 

book via lU’ide, as they did, to the pre^emiiiiStoha wbi#;^ey had themseiyss 
ej\joye3;ito the hOroic times of.Oivece; when they ppsses^d tire; , ite?mtory sqiow 
governed by Laoedaetnon. The state of nefitrality and iu^^lti^ty the 

A chteons remained during the most stirring part of Gfl^k liis^i^ may be 
explained by the consideration, that they entertained toO A^iiage W attachment 
to either of the two great rival parties of that period^' ^ 
the representatives of the Ionian family, the Achseans were hot Coiineeted by 
tlie bonds of friendship and sympathy, for the Athenians were in possession of 
the soil from which lonians had been driven by their ancestors ; mnch less did 
they look on the Lacedtemonians, the leaders of the Doric race, with a friendly 

fm 
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eye, huvinpf Ix^on tliemselvoH expelled from their Iiereditary seatn in Argo^^ and 
I^aconiu, by the progenitors of those who now dw(*lt at Sparta. Henec? it 
arose, that while their m*ighhonrs were engaged in long and violent contests, 
tlio Aelneans enjoyed a state of tranquillity and repose, which harmonized 
with the natural character of their open and even soil, compared with the 
stern and savage features of those lands whieh bordered upon tbeii’s. In this 
condition they remained for a considerable time, and it was not till the glories 




of other Grech tha:t Achmf hegair display 

which afterward^ renown, ; It seeti^s a$ If i^^4ia 

had delibeilttj^y de^^ nntU the other natloh^ of IlieJlftB 

were;^«^S?tod WA ttidir exertioiie ih the pursuit of fame, in order that it might 
advance hiid claim which they rcaigned, as the last in the Lampado- 

phoria of Greek Nations, to receive the torch whieh had beeii tranmiitted in 
succession from the hand of one City to another. 'J1ic splendour of Athens 
had been some time on the wane; Bparta was sinking by the weight of 
pressure from without and the undermining of corruptions from within; 
Thebes — having shown what she was capable of effecting, when guided by the 
counsels, and animated by the example, of wise and intrepid leaders — had 
fallen with them, never more to rise. Nowr, therefore, that these cities were 
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redu(T(l to thiHlniniiliating condition, it \va8 a glorious opportunity for Achaia 
to show what results mi glit be attained by arts and virtues of such rare growth 
in Grecian soil, namely, civil harmony and concord. 

The twelve cities of Achaia, wlu^se names are preserved by Herodotus and 
Strabo, being united in a compact body among themselves, and enjoying a 
form of civil polity wisely tempered by an admixture of popular and aristo- 
cratic elements, subsisted, as has been said, during a long period in a state of 
happy and undistnrbed prosperity. The political storm from Macedonia 
wdiich broke upon Greece shattered for a time;4li0 leagiie which bound them 
together; hut wlien that Ijad passed, some of the fragments coalesced, and the 
eftects of their dissolution began to disappear,. In the year n.c. JiBO, when the 
attention of the Macedonian princes was anga^M at homo by domestic discords^ 








four of tho Abliffiftn cities, Dvmb^ PAt8-E,, 

tago of tlie opportunity thus ftffoftled them for rcriviqg the W^Betidonce of 
their country; when five years had elapsed, they joined by 
Oekynea, and Buua, which had ejects Iheir tyrants, or expelled their Mace- 
donian garrisons. To these, four others shortly afterwards attached them- 
selves; the twelftli, Heliok, had been swallowed up by an inundation of the 
sea. Annually in the spring arrd summer, assemblies were convoked of 
deputies from tliese states, for the purpose of consulting concerning war and 
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peace, the framing of alliances, the creation of magistrates, and the enactment 
of laws. The place of their convention was the sacred grove of Jupiter 
Ilomagyrius, near the temj)Ie of the Pamichuean Ceres at Kvn^ry 

citizen from any of the confederate states wlio had passed bis thirtieth year 
was at liberty to be present, and to propose measures to the Assembly lor 
their adoption. The session was limited by law to three days. A common 
system of weights and measures was employed by the cities (;f Achaia ; so 
that they were all, as it were, members of t)ie same sUte. 



The cities ■^'of this province, having combined 
tlielhs^l^^es together in a federal union, proceeded to 
increase their , power by foreign conriuost. They 
wrested Corinth from the hands of thd Macedonians, and attached that city 
to their own body* To strengthen themselves in this comjiicst, they allied 
themselves with Eome, and thus, for a temporary gain, they authorised the 
introduction of a principle which afterwards proved the cause of their dissolu- 
tion. They discovered too late that tho real victory thus gained was not a 
triumph of one Greek over another, but of Homo over Greece. Still, however, 
they pursued the infatuated course : they joined the Homans in tlieir expedi- 
tions into Macedonia against Philip, and fought under the Roman standard 
against 'their neighbours in AEtolia. Their resources, thus increased, tempted 
them to gratify their ancient enmity against Lacedeemon, which they succeeded 
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in reducing to dependence upon themselves for a time, and in alienating from 
th(?rn for ever, lly so doing they paved the way for their own degradation, 
and for the ultimate loss of the liberties of their common country. The 
appeal of the Lacedaemonians against the overhearing conduct of the Aclia?ans 
t(nvai’ds themselves, w'as joyfully welcomed by Rome as affording an occasion 
for her own interference in the internal afl'airs of Greece. TJie exiles of 
Sparta were recalled hy lier orders, and its walls, which had been thrown 
down by the Achseans, were rebuilt. On the false accusation of tlie traitor 
(hillicrates, more than a thons^md of the principal citizens of Achniuwere 
si)jnimoned to Italy lender suspicion of collusion witli Revseus, when he was at 
wirirr with Home; arid it was only "when seventeen years had elapsed, that, 
having been detained as prisoners in different parts of Etruria, tlircb hundred 
of the nuinbefc ^among whom was the iualariaw Eownits, returned^ t^ 
their exasperated /by the Aclneans 

rWorted to defonsivS; ^ i^gainst the encnDt^chments :lbf Borne. But it 

was too late. Tw ^ been instrumehiSil In reducing to bondage 

those by wh6$e aid they might have been able ho^' to preserve the liberties 
of Greece^; As a retribution for thi^' tliey were ,now^ to become the 
slaves of Borne. For a short time th^y survived after the itidependence of the 
rest Greece was ekiinet. it wtS^ a poor oonsoiation for thoir folly, that 
^he 3 |j<^eece was politically defunofe;the. Bomari» inscribed jjpbn. its tomb the 
Achaia., " ■’ 












At the north-west extremity of Achaia stands the town of Patras, the 
ancient Patuac. It overlooks a fertile plain, which is now principally devoted 
to the cultivation of the small grape which flourishes liere in much greater 
abundance than at Corinth, whence it derives its name. The city enjoys great 
advantages, arising from its position at the southern entrance of the Corinthian 
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Gulf, and from thus possessing ready means of cominunication with western 
Greece, the Islands of the Ionian Sea, and the shores of Italy and Sicily. 
After the battle of Actinin, Tatra? was to the Peloponnesus what Nicopolis 
was to the continent of Greece. On account of the qualifications of 
its site, it was chosen by Augustus as the spot to which be might trans- 
plant colonists from dilforent cities which were not so favourably placed 
for the purposes of commerce. Here in later times were seen some of 
the ancient statues of the Deities, brought from those dismantled towns ; 
here was an Odeum, the second in beauty and maguificelice in Greece, 
where the inhabitants of those old mountain towms learnt to forget their 
rustic habits; hero, near the sea-side, was a grove contm^Uig temples of 
Apolte and Venus^ and int(‘rsected with walks which served As a delightful 
place of rei^ort . There ere now hut>few remains of this 

ancient maritime 6£ Acbaia. . The aprinjCf Iwhioh is' d as 

gushing from this near the two temples above is still visible 

ou the sea-shore, about; a. miles distaneo from: the toWn/ .^oms^ vestiges of 
the walls of the tfudeut Aotopolis ^ay be traohd ih the substructions of the 
modern; oA^tle, lirhich stands on an* ei^nence at the northern extremity of 
Patras ; some rei^aitts of ah aqueduct of Roman briek, like that Of Nicopolis, 
which brought water from the hills oii the east, of the citaileh are still 
visible; hut tlie most interesting memorial which survives of the former 
history of PattflC is the tradition which here piwails, that this was the spot 
which witnessed the evidence given to the cause of Christian truth by the 
Apostle and Martyr, Saint Andrew^ 

. Passing by Rhium, the port of the ancient Panormus, and proceeding 
onward in an easterly direction, we amve, after a journey of rather more 
iUan twenty miles along the sea-coast, at the foot of a hill, houeatli which arc 
jpienfiful soufees of water shaded by an umbrageous j)lane-tree. Ibis is the 
site of tlie ancient iEgium, which, after the destruction of Heliec hy an 
inundation of the sea, was chosen as the place of assembly for the members 
of the Aohauih league. It is now called Vostitza, and from the goodness 
of its harbour, compared with any other upon this coast, from the excellence 
of its water, and from its position at the centre of the southern shore of the 
Corinthian Gulf, it still preserves some of its ancient importance, being the 
only town of any note which occurs in the voyage from the port of Patro? 
to that of Corinth. 
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At a little more than the same distance to the east of ^Egium, that iEgium 
is to the east of Patraj, stands a circular hiU with a tabular summit, about 

4 

two miles from the 8ca-shore> and between two rivers which flow past it 
into the Corinthian Gulf. Towards the northern extremity of tlie hill is 
the modern village of Basilica: this was the site of the ancient city of 
SrcYON, the date of whose foundation is prior to all records of Greek history. 
The situation combines all the advantages which were generally looked for as 
the requisite qualifications for the erection of a Greek city. The Acr<^>oIis 
stood upon the spot now occupied hy the modern village. The walls of the 
town followed the erest of the tabular hill inentioned above, and communi- 
oated with the^liirhour by means of lines of fortification stretching from their 
circuit to tlie sC^ihore. . ' , 







The principal remains of Sicyon which now 
survive, are found on the soutli-west side of this 5 

mountain platfonn. We there find a Theatre feeing <jf which the 

foundations and some of the seats are hewn in the living rook. By its side, 
and running parallel to it. is a Staditun, of which the southern end is exca- 
vated in the soil, while its two northern extremities are fomed of massive 
walls in tlie polygonal style. The Theatre is the only one of the numerous 
buildings existing at Sicyon in tire time of Bausanias, and described hy that 
topographer. 
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It is a molaiiclioly thing to road on this spot the catalogues wliieh 
Pausoiiias has left of the many temples, statues, and pictures, which once 
adorned this desolate place. Here stood a pointed portico, which vied with 
the Poecilo at Athens ; Jiero was the Senate-house erected hy the hand of 
Cleisthenes ; liere, bron/.e statues of Hercules and .lupiter, the works of the 
illustrious Lysippus, a native of this place ; here, a figure of Pan in ivory and 
gold, the production of Calaniis; near it was a marble statue of Hercules, 
from the chisel of Soopas; here were numberless compositions hy Cr&to, 
Lelephanos, Clecetas, and Oanachus, and by other fU'dsts of Sioyon, who made 
this City the most famous among the ancient schools of painting and of 
sculpture frgm the earliest times to the days of Alexander the Great, and of 
that distinguisli(^> Sieyoniau citizen, Ahatos, who to his endowments and 
distinctions as a Sjiifeman and a waiTior, added the graceful ly 
of a skilful judge and liberal patron of the arts. Hifir tbe 

theat ro whose ruins wo see before us : bis ashes repose upbA^ffiys hill, wlicre 
bis obse<]uies wore (^olohrated with groat pomp, and where a monnimmt, 
surpassing in magnificouce all that the age could boast, was erected to bis 
memory by his grateful countrymen. lie died, not without suspicion of 
liaviiig been poisoned by Philip the Third of Macodon, in tlie year n. c. 

His country did not long survive him; for a few years tlie gallant Philo- 
pamicii stisiained the cause of the Aclnean league ; he, when seventy years of 
age, having reduced the city of Lacedaemon, and fighting before the walls 
of Messene, was, in B. c. 188, taken prisoner and put to death. His funeral 
urn was home by the son of Lycortas, his suecessor in the dignity of chief 
magistrate of the Achsean confederacy, the youthful Polybius, the future 
historian of the war. Thirty-seven years afterwards, the city of Corinth was 
taken by Muramius^ fhe Roman consul, and with the fall of that city fell the 
fortunes and glories of its neighbour, Sieyou; 

Greece triumphed over her victors by the influence of her Arts. Exiled, 
as it were, frotp her own soil, she took refuge in the asylum alforded to her 
by them ; as Orestes, banished from Argos, did in the temple of Pallas — tl)e 
Deity of Wisdom — at Athens. Tbe destruction of Corinth was, in a certain 
sense, the source of glory and victory to a conquered nation. The soldiers of 
Mummius robbed the temples of Corinth of their statues and pictures ; they 
even tore from its theatre the bronze vessels which made it more sonorous ; 

■ they were guilty of acts of rapine and excess in a manner to extort from 
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Polybius, the Greek panegyrist of Rome, the strongest expressions of repro- 
bation. But these hardy warriors soon gave way to the gentle influences 
exercised by the objects which they carried in triumph to their own country; 
and the spirit of Greece, when the body was extinct, was worshipped in the 
palaces and foruius of the Homan capital, like a divinized being which had 
passed from earth to heaven. 
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The route from /Ggium to Megaspolion is full of interest. The Corinthian 
Gulf affords here its noblest views, and,. although twenty iniles across at this 
point, the mountains beyond it seetn to tower into the skies. In^descending 
towards the shore, the magnitude of the rocks of Mogaspelion strike the 
beholder with surprise. In the course of the journey several copious streams 
are passed, which descend from Mount Chelmas, shaded with trees and 
bounded by fine precipices. Shortly after leaving iEgium, the road strikes 
into tlie opposite mountains, the summits of which are attained in about 
thirty minutes. Descending from this elevation, in about half-an-hoiir more 
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the insulated rock ’of Palaio-Kalavrita is attained, Froin this spot the mona- 
stery of Megaspelion is visible at the opposite extreniity of a deep and uneven 
valley. 

A journey of two hours brings the traveller to the monastery. It is erected 
upon a steep ‘aud narrow ridge, and against the mouth of a largo natural 
cavetja/moBt' inU^^ being a portion of the cave itself. Extenuilly it 

is a large white Building, of a picturesque and irregular fonrj, facing the west, 
and having twenty^ three windows in front. A magnificent precipice of from 
four to five hundred feet in height rises from the cave and overhangs the 
building. Around the monastery the country is rich in picturesque grandeur ; 
trees of aged growth are Been on the mountains, and the rocks are bold and 
precipitous. 

To the south-east of the monastery rises the lofty chain of Mount Chelrnas, 
and issuing from its rocky bed, tumbling and tossing, descends the fabled 
stream of the Styx. It has its source, according to Herodotus, near to the 
Arcadian town of Nonacris, and the ravine by which the river descends through 
masses of rock, of ice, and of snow, is one of the most striking in nature. 






- The grand and the picturesque are here hapj^ily 
blended. Cliffs, cascades, and rt'ckv chasms 

A 

I' Strewn with w'ood torn from its precipitous sides, 

' till up the picture. 'Jiie vfilley as seen from 
below, backed by the loftiest ridge of Mount 
CheJmos, is a striking subject for a picture; the great valley of the {3tyx 
Appears ih foil view oh the descent amidst huge and fon^j^o teSemblages 
of rook,, . ' . ■ 

, If we jretroce our steps from Sicyon to the west, and mohht albhg the side 
of one of the streams which fall into the Gulf of Corinth near the site of the 
ancient iEginm, pursuing the upward track in a southerly direction, we shall 
arrive on one of the woody summits of I^manthus, from whiclis if we look 
westward, we command a view of the territory of Etis lying beneath us. Two 
rivers, which water that plain, take their rise hoire,. The one is the river 
Pencils, which leaves the site of the attcient city of Elis on its left, and waters 
the country, once called The Hollow Ems from its form, and inhabited in 
the Homeric age by the Epelans; the other stream bears the .same name as 
the mountain from which it descends : having flow'ed to the south fdr a con- 
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sidoniblc (lislfliioo* it fall^} into tlit? river Alpliifus, whicb, eojitiiiuiug its course 
to the west, jaisses to tlie loft of the spots occupied formerly by the magnifi- 
cent buildings of Pisa nn<l Olympia. This country was anciently called the 
PiSATis. Ill the time of Homer it was possessed by the Pylians, whose 
dominions extended from the slopes of Taygctns over the country subsequently 
called Messeiiia, and reached to the Epeian frontier, on the southoni side of the 
I’eneus. 

The proportion of the Power of the Ei)eianR to that of the Pylians is 
expressed in Homer, by the contributions made by each to the fleet of 
Agamemnon. Ninety ships were furnished byHhe Epeians, whereas tlie 
Pylians supplied forty f)nly. There ai'e many points of rescTnblan<!e in the 
geography and history of Elis and Aehaia. Looking in a cursory manner at 
their great physical characteristics, we observe that they both consist of flat 
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Ipwlmids jatretoliiiig along the sea, hrohen, indeed, oecasionally, by decliviUes 
ojfi^punt^ns waving, doWj) fcpni the lofty yidgse in interior, and by ilttpillb*, 
Mi. 'Streams i-niining iij deep >pody ritvkies flrpni. tilie same 
irbleh thus dispense fertility to the plains beneg^ tlipiv Both ptovinries 
pyegent a favourable appearance in variety of produce ivhjph eoii- 

ir^ted with the other divisions of the peninsiviW; , ' ' : 

‘ , It is a consequence of thoae natural properties’ gfbioh; Conduced to its 
fertility that so few remains at present survive of the foi|t^;i^|e«dpur of Elis. 
The soil consists of a rich alluvial loam, deposited, ia ^ % 

the rivers of which, we have spoken ; and the stone of the etni^^ is of a more' 
porous description than tlie limestone and nuirble supplied by lhe quarries in 
the other parts of Greece. Consequently the remains of the hoildings have 
disappeared more rapidly beneath the covering of soil brought down by the 
streams from the mountain slopes. The same observation may be applied 
generally to the other provinces of the Grecian continent and peninsula, upon 
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‘Wlljcli i3atuT:e has bestowed a largci* share of her eudowiaouts ; the remains of 
Aiitiquity generally in tlio inverse ratio of : the fertility of their soil. 

a sculptured grpu|> or fragment of a frieze is to be seen at the present 
timb w'ftibjh the limits of those districts of Hrdlas most distinguished for their 
prolific character: namely, ^riiessaly and Ihnotia on the eoutinerit, tuul Acluiic 
and Elis in the Pdopojonesus. 

« We havt* ohscrv^ the paeific character of Achaia as eoinpared with that 
. of other states in the peninsula. A similar remark may be applied to Kliii. 
The possession within thoir frontier of the national sanctuary of the Olympian 
Jove invested it with a hallowed dignity, which was a more pow'erful protection 
to them than the force of arms. We accordingly hear of many of the Eleims 
pas^ng their tiihe us country gentlemen in the quiet enjoyments of rural life 
pn their own estates, whicli they rarely quitted to visit tlie larger towns even 
in their own npighbourhood ; and thus the security, which they derived from 
their peculiar national privilege, rendered works of fortification, and military 
architecture in general, matters of less necessity than they would otherwise 
liave been. The search, therefore, for the vestiges of walled towns will here 
be attonded with little success. 

“ Many objects,” says Pausaiuas, ‘‘ may a man see in Greece, and many 
things may he liear that ore worthy of admiration, hut, above them all, the 
doings at Eleusis, and the siglits at Olympia, have somewhat in them of a soul 
divine.” 

In descending tlio slopes, which fall to the south-west of Mount Eryman- 
thus, wo come in siglit of a valley, about three miles in length and one in 
breadth, lying from oast to west below tlie hill on which \ve stand, and 
bounded on the south by a ])road rivrr, running over a gravelly bed, and 
studded with small islands. Its hunks arc shaded >vitli plane-trees, and rich 
fields of pasture and arable land are watered by its stream. The valhjy is 
Olympia, the liill is Mount CuoNirs, the rivtjv the Alpuki.-s. The eastern 
and western boundaries of the plain are. fornuid by two other streams, both 
flowing into the Alpheus. Beginning at Mount Cronins, and following the 
western of these two brooks, formerly called the Cladkus, among clusters ol 
pines and olives, to the point where it falls into the Alpheus, and tracing our 
course eastward along the Alpheus for about a mile, till wo arrive at a ridge 
which falls downward to tlic east, and pursuing this lidge, which runs to the 
north, till we come to Mount Cronius, from which it des(^eiids, we have made 
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tiH? circuit or traced the limits of the perihulus of tlic aiK'ient ALTts, or sacred 
grove of Jupiter, which was foruicrly the s(‘at of tljc most glorious and lioly 
objects of Olympia. On the south and cast it was hounded by a wtill, on the 
north by the mountain which we have meiiticmed, and on the west by the 
Cladeua. 

Iiooking downward towards the river Alpheus from the .sourtufrii slopes 
of Mount Cronins, we have immediately on our right the positions of the 
ancient Gymnasium and Prytaneum. IJenenth us stood the row^ of ten 
TUEASUKiKS from west to east, which were raised by diifercnt Greek States, 
and contained statues and other offerings of great value and exquisite w^ork- 
mansdiip. Below them, on a basement of stone steps, were six statues of 
Jupiter, called Zanes, made from the lines levied upon athletes who had trails- 
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gi^^ed tl>6 OlympioK oontesta were regulated Further t<‘ 

olives a declivity Cmnius, aiid 

was 'the ^TADiDM*. Itvwaa approached by the 
&^}|dai^||i^;r4r> % a 8i^ 'The startiug- 

northern extrehiity, hear which was : the tomb 

oJ'JEhtdy^ph. • '■/ ' 

, / ■J^ydhd the Stadium and tlie easteni limit b£ the Altis, still further to the 
loJtJ; was: the HippopuoME, which sU*etched from west to east : its western 
fafjdde was formed by a portico built by the architect Aguaptus, Ihissing 
through it^ the spectator arrived at a trianguhir area, of which the base 
coincided with the back of the portico ; in eacli of the two sides, whlcli were 
more than four hundi*ed feet in length, was a series of stalls or barriers, in 
which the chariots and horses stood, parallel to each other; all looking 
straight towards the course. A rope was stretched in front of these barriers. 
At the apex of the inangle, or the point nemrest the eourse, stood a bronze 
dolphin raised upon a style. In the middle of the triangle was an altar of 
unbaked brick, which was whitened at every successive Olympiad; raised 
above it was a bronze eagle, stretching its wings at full length. When the 
proper time Imd uriived, the otticer of the course touched the spring concealed 
within the altar, niul the eagle began to sour aloft, un impulse being thus 
given to it, so that it hecame visible to all the spectators. At the same time 
the bronze dolphin fell to tlie ground. Then tlu^ rope was withdrawn, first 
from the harriers on each side nearest to tlu? laise of the triangle, so as t(^ 
allow the horses in them to start: when they Imd arrived in a line with thosc^ 
in the second harriers, these hitter ivere let out, ami thus the next in order, 
till, gradually, they were all liberated, so that at the luomcut when the last 
pair were released, tlicy were all side hy side in a line drawn through tlie 
apex, parallel to the base. 

An isolated longitudinal ridge, or spine, commencing at some distanec; 
from the apex, divided the Hippodrome into two parts; around this the course 
lay, beginning on the right or southern side of it. 

Nearly in the centre of the Altis, or consecrated ground, stood the ternph: 
of the Olympian Jove. It was erected from the spoils taken by the Elcans, 
in their contests with the inhabitants of Pisa. It was a Doric edifice, 
bypcethral and peripteral, ninety-five feet in breadth, two huiulred and thirty 
in length, and sixty-eight to the summit of the pediinont in height. Tic 





interior was divided into three compartments, by two rows of columns, each 
in double The stone of which it was constructed was the poros of the 

country ; i#i^hiteot, Libon of Elis. 

A golden vas^.^omed both ends of the roof. In the centre of both the 
p^imente was a golden statue of Victory, and under the Victory a shield of 
gold, having a figure of Medusa upon it. In later times, one-and-twenty 
j^lded bucklers hung upon the architrave over the columns, the oflering of 
Mummius after the destractiou of Corinth. In both the pediments were 
groups of sculpture: the eastern exhibited the contest between Pelops and 
(Enomaus; this was the work of Pueonius, a native of Meuda in Thrace : that 
on the western front represented the contest of the Centaurs und Eapithse, 
and was' the work of Alcanieues, a oonteuiporary of Phidias. Ih tl^^ metopes 
, were scenes from the history of Hercules. ; s 

Bat.the most glorious orDame^t of tldi|’ mag]p|^ceht:ftih%; and one which, 
in th^ifingui^e of the anet^t di|^y^ te!i^gion^ the sta^s 

of Jupiter within the '(0^ VM- the work of Phidias, and formj^ fif , 

ivory and gold. sculptor expresseiirii;, - 

“e<jttally splendid a colossal tfo^. / prddu^di.ft^, 

dazsling glory, like electric fluid; running, over the surface Of the.fi^re, i&d 
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thus gave it the appearance of an immortal vision in the eyes of the votary/’ 
No wo^dei", therefore, if commonly believed that Jupiter hihiself had 

lighted up the statue by p from heaven, and so had kindled 

in: & A blaze of d^ivity. %h6 ivorj, with which the greateip part of 

the figure wps overlaid, a tint of flesh, whicli communicated to it the 
appearance of a living and intelligent object, w’bile the gold, the precious 
stones, and pniuting with whicli its aceea«orics were decorated, together with 
tlm stupcndouf^ size of the whole work, sixty feel in height, produced an 
effect) whicli awed the beholder into n belief that ho was looking on the face 
of JuPiTKii himself. Nov let it ho lV)rgottcm, that I ho whole work whs imbued 
by a spirit within, l)reathed from the lij s of Homer ; for it was his description 
of the King of Gods and Men which filled the mind of Pliidias, as he himself 
confessed, when he executed this slutnc. 

'I'he god SUL upon his ihrone, weanug a crown like an olitb wreath upon 
his head. Tn Ids right Ihuid h« .supported a statue of Victory; which he 
soenual to o(ll;r to tlio coiubatants wlio came hither to adore him ; it was 
made of ivory and gold, and Ixm' a cliaplei. In his loft hand was bis staff or 
sceptre, inlaid with metals of every description, and havijig an eagle perched 
upon its summit. 1’he sandals of the dfdty were of gold, as also was his robo, 
which was oud»roulcvecl witli fipures aiud lilies. The throne on which ho sat 
was ailoined with g<dd and procions stones, with ebony and with ivory, with 
painted figures and othej s in relief Embossed on eacli of the four feet of the 
throne were four dancing Victojies, and beside tJiem two statues of Victory stand- 
ing near eaclj loot. In addition to this, on the two front feet wore represented 
the children of the Tin bans siczed by the Sphinges ; and below the Sphinges, 

^ Apollo and Diana were transtixing with their arrows the sons of Niobe. 

Between tlie feet were single horizontal bars : on that towards the entrance 
were seven figures in relii^f, and on the others the contests of Hercules and his 
comrades with the Amazons. Each of the bars was bisected by an upright 
column, which, together, with thp feet, served to support the statue. Other 
decorations of A minuter character were scattered near it in rich profusion. 
Such was the appearance which the Olympian Jupiter presented to the view 
whin the purple embroidei^ veil which hung before him fell to the ground 
, ohfl exhibited the Father of Oods and Men in all the glories of which the 
greatest spirits of antiquity could conceive and execute the idea. 

Games were celebrated once in four years. They lasted for 
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ftve aad terminated ou the full moon , which succeeded .the summer 
liolftiee. :^< 3 ontrasited;WW^ th^,parUc«li^4/|^i^^ w^ for the.ohroBO- 1 

"jlugii^ arrangement of |vootS ' in disi|^..|KimYiU'soi’ of < 3 reeoe, the '^dfa' 

' euppliii^ by tlteir celebta^on to all tlteJnt^i^ijtants.Of the Hellenic soil'lieseiwes 
'{peculiar attention. While the succession ofl^idi^tesses of Juno at Argos, 

. aad;^i^h, Bphors at Sparta, atid the ^^il^hons at Athens, furnished to those 
respecdyely the hfues Qjf;<|IK^;: ohronol0gical systems, it was not a. 
Bei^oaage invested with \a civil mr sacerdotal character who gave his name 
, to 'tW ' ^Uin(|aennial periods measures of time by the whole 

'hivOrceoe ; it' was he whO''wd* pft)^tted Victor, not in the chariot-race of 
the Jptippodrome, hot os haying outrun his rh’ols in the stadium at Olympia. 

r^fliHiott bn the rapid codrse of Time, that great Racer in the Stadium of 
the Wdrid, might well bave'dn^ested such a practice ; and it is very remark- 
dhlo ad 'lldatj^ng the regard paid, by the unanimous consent of the States 
pf;^yde,o^^^ 5 tb thoae exercises of physical force that preserved them so long 
. and effeminacy, into which, through their 

s groii^g bpmehcidand famiU^ity widi oriental habits, they would very soon 
; htherwisb bavoiallen. Olympia was the Palaestra of (Sreece. The simplicity 
oid'tilio prisfed;-?riie ,Mdquity'of;thcic tlie sacred ceremonies with 

V^hich they^^d'erc' ooniibCted ; the glory which attached not merely to the victor, 
fo his parents, his friends and country : his canonization in the Greek 
Jiglcttdar; the concourse of rival tribes from every quarter of the Greek conti- 
l^t and peninsula, to behold the contests aiu} to applaud the conqueror,* the 
4 yric songs of Pindar or Simbnides ; the garlands showered upon his head by 
the hands of:flriends,'ofa^'Wgi9ts,'aud of Greece herself; the stotue erected to 
hi^ in the pyecipets of tie ibnsecrated grove, by the side of Princes, of 
; ipieyejs^.and of Goda ; the :v,e*y Wbdb?® of tlie celai^ation,' and the glories of 
the sbafiiem of year at whi^ it took places when jdl thie^harms of summer 
were pohred upon the earth by and;'. thd full fo^ of tbo inoon itreomed 

'Upon the. olive grovea and the htj^ ftood^of^jlhe jAlp^ these were 

injSneantai W^ahi tvhile to,jwim^^ elevation 

‘''inbri|Vti,inMmdn,’'pro^^''d|E^''.''hlc|^^ tliiut thisr-^' ; 

^ a mmily and intrepid 

and of in^pp^cnce which so , 

;|ol%;^ 8 ted the aggmpeipah'of fbn)e;;ihhh^^^^i^ sgsinst Uie ■ vr'^ 

contagion' of weak and licentious prini^leh within.".- - , ^,7;- 
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Without interruption, for upwards of a thousand yeiirH, t)je full moon utter 
the summer solstice every fourtli year witnessed the celebration of these 
Games. The first Olympiad coincides with the year u.c. 770, the last with 
a.d. 3‘Jl, or the sixttrenth of the Emperor Theodosius, w'hen the calculation by 
indictions was adopted in its stead. According to the assertion of Ihdybius, 
Timseus, the Sicilian historian, who flourished B.c. 300, was the first annalist 
who introduced the regular practice of comparing chronologically the Archons 
of Athens, the Priestesses of E^rgos, and the Ephors and Kings of Sparta, with 
the contemporary victors at Olympia. He was thus the founder of the Olympic 
®ra as applied to history, without wltich no records for the general use of 
Greaie could have existed. 

There is now no habitation on the site of Olympia. On the north of it 
ate rocky heighte crowned with wood; some pines are seen on the hills to the 
west; and oriental plnne^tri^s lumg over tlie wide . gravelly bed of the river 
AlphSus on the south. A ’few ruins of brick are scattered over the soil of 
th® Airis, or consecrated inclosure, but hardly a vestige remains 
nf the Temple of the Olympian Jove, and all the altars and 
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statues wlticli on^e ttrowded ii» preciuota liovA 



Away like tbpsii jjpnjj^UeisS 



^.C^'r^e.upppttita'Side of thb'Aiphihis, a( a litiN 'tpiftife 
tu' jita sbnth of Olympia/ ie the site of ^^iasniaU village ‘ 
in ia a^dy valley, ^ by the nyeir SEtiiiiJs. la this i^etuvas^^ 
soiitsiry.'gleu, the fi-iend of Socrates,, of Agesilaus, and of dyrtis/^thp 


C|^ 0 |aU Philosopher, from his Ooiipti^ 

-4i^tit tlie latter part of his 'dtiy(i®|P'thc side of. this Sti'eMn aiMl amc^g 
tl|^ yroods he composed tho greaief part of his vroi^Si In one of t^em ^e 
li^ a description, forming' a pleasing Oonti'ast to the .stii^g harratiy^ of 
S|^^,e8 and batfleB'wi>ich succeed and follovr it, of this peaceful place and pf 
Itis^ovrn occupations hero. Perhaps no more ^eeable specimen of simple And 
tini^cted piety in a heathen Can ho found, than in his account of the small 
t^p^le.pf Diana erected here by himself; of its cypress statue; of its sact^ 
gi^y^ pf beautiful shrubs plmited by bis own band, and of the aumial tithe set 
Id.^ for its maintenance fix>m his estate. What a beautiful character 
is his 1 and how beautiful would it hhye been, if he had lived when heathenism 
hw gjyen placje to the milder light of a pj|rer faith ! 

l^he Arcadian cpaiitry, as we have seen, commences on the. southern side 
of the woody Krymantlms, wliich forms its nortbern boundary; running in a 
north-easterly direction towards tJio more central eminence of Mount Oyllene, 
it continues its course in the sacao direction till it joins the hill of Mtenalus, 
separating Al^adia on the eAst from the Argolic peninsula. A line drawn 
from tills point westward separates Arcadia from the Messenian territory on 
the south. Arcadia is a picturcscpie and riohly-wootled country, with iitiBlI- 
watered valleys, abounding in rugged and rooky mountain scenery. Thp. cities 
have most of them the remarkable castellat.©d appearance represented in the 
engraving, which represents tlie citadel of Arcadia near to the ipoutli of the 
Neda, in the Arcadian Gulf. 

The South-western portion of Arcadia, which bonders %cm territory of 
Glyihpia, contains witbin.it two objects of: interest :iiUne of them is the oldest, 
the other the youngest city of Greece ; the fcii^/riArcosuRA, whose ruins we 
seen on the south-eastern side of Mount .Lycaeum, the modern Diophorti ; ,• 
the latter near it, hiit on the other or eastern side of the 4^tphg(m,-M!E0jtLQ-. 
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roTJj^, Founded by l?/p<HBinonda8, iu n beautiful valJey clothed with noble 
forests and irrigated with fresh atreamH, and still presendng in its vast 
Theatre the signs of its ancient magnificence, nor less deserving attentioh as 
the birtli-place o^ Philopopinen and Polybius. 

The city of Megalopolis is nearly in the centre of Arcadia; its valley 
abounds in beautiful scenery. The si<les of its mountains arc covered witb 
oaks, chestnuts, and other trees; wliile the valley itself presents an undulating 
surface, the Alpheus floiiviiig through it with its numerous tributary mountain 
rivulets. The northern approach to this city from Hertea proceeds along the 
valley of the Alpht^us, crossing the river Btipbagus, wliich forms the boundary 
between Hertea and Megalopolis ; s^^^ after, at the point where theMaratha 
joins the Alphtuis, the toad .;^S8ea over to left bank. Near to this spot, 
at a ijlace called Khnetea, is the confluence of the river Gortynius with the 
Alpbe^^^ : to its source, is named Lusius, because, as Pausa- 

washed iu^its stream shortly after lie was born. After 
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passing the village of Gortys it becomes the Oortynhis. The Grecian traveller 
adds, that this is said to be the coldest of rivers, especially in Slimmer. On this 
road also the ruins of the ancient city of Berenthe oocili*. As the traveller 
proceeds towards Megalopolis, the valley is suddenly dosed up at#ts northern 
extremity by the rock of Karitena, on the high and craggy summit of which 
stands the citadel, while bn the opposite side of the river 4re the ruins of the 
city of Trapezns. It is prohahle that the modem town of Karitena is the ancient 
Berenthe, whose lofty citadel is represenited in the accompanying view. Through 
this country the Alplibus flows in a broad stream, amid mountain villages, woods, 
and cultivated grounds. The path lies along the right bahh- fil idle 'river 
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witliin a short distunce of. the temples of ^soulapius and Apollo 

at,(|ortys, wliete a to the lower district of tlm 

river, Which, at Herteum 'makes a gentle inclination towards the west and 
pi^eEvlhto the ph^uresque plains of ' 01ym^.a. A. few miles from Gortys 
jacufnmSphenomeiidn presents itsell^ — a whole .‘river, fifty or sixty feet wide, 
riishes At once inti existence as it were from under a low ledge of limestone 

rock, ®nd at a short distance from its source hastens to join the Alpheus. , 




There is a relic of antiquity in this region, which, Irom its position, its. 
purpose, and its beauty, has powerful attractions for the traveller. The 
uohlc edict wherewith the Senate of Florence gave orders for the erection of 
their Cathedral,— by which the mind of Brunelleschi inspired the genius of 
Michael Angelo, — expressed the conviction of that celebrated republic, that, 
having obtained renown in war, and wealth in peace, it became the inhabitants 
of their illustrious City to erect a Christian temple worthy of a powerful and 
prosperous State. In the beautiful structure of Bassae, on one of the ridges 
;of Mount Cotylium, thred iniles to the west of Diophorti, we have an 
evidence of the operation of a somewhat similar feeling, attended by circum- 
stances more ..striking than those to which we have alluded ; lor this edifice 
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liir^tedj .not by ft: liirge and weaUUj niStiAppjlis- Vl 
smixli viUage oi' Arcadia, — by the neighhoprfpjf coraw^wif^ of Phiga '; 
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This village, wliioh is distant abont a day’s jonniey from Arcadia, is 
reached after passing through a variety of liilJ, dale, niountaih, anid wo«>dlBnd 
scenery. Ascending Mount Cotylinm — a branch of liycteum-— aiid passing 
through rich pasture lands for two honi's, a forest of oaks >;hich covers the 
summit of these mountains is reached. The suitounding scenery is hold, 
varied, and romantic. Mountains rise over mountains^ till they*are lost in 
the distimce to the right. Mount Tthomi forms the centre of The picture, 
while on the eastern side of the glen are blended: the '^eat summits of 
Mount Lycieum. 

The Temple was not founded in a spot to which the materials for building 
could readily he brought, or where it might display to the passing crowd mi 
evidence of the affluence and skill of tbbe® by whona it was ereo^:^ oh tlie con- 
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trary, it stood alone, exposed to Tyind^^^|ftonns, (jii a bleak and rugged moun- 
tain, difficult of access, and seiraingi'^^fts seclusion and solitude, to ask foi 
no other notice than that of the Deity to whom it was consecrated. 'I’ho lirst 
Theatre which was constructed at Borne was designed to appease the wiath of 
the Gods during a pestilence. This 'rcmplo of Bassae was an offeting ol a 
more pleasing kind ; it was raised, not during the ravages of a plague, but as 
a grateful record of deliverance from them. It was inscribed to Aroi.i.o 
EmciiRirs, or the Helper. It suggests the question to those Nations who 
boast a more enlightened faith— ir/mt public religious buildings have theij 
erected as thank-offerings for their rescue from the scourge of a pestilence ? 

The Temple stands not from east to weCt, — the usual direction of Greek 
temples,— but from north to south. Another peculiarity is observable in the 
numW of its columns: for while it is usual for the pillars on each flank to 
exceed by one the double of those at each end, here are six at each end, and 
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fijft^ft'upoo eAcH side/ .Th|! Wililiog WB8..ft hundred and twenty-five feet in 
.|Biij|ift‘%i[flrt'y-Beven iii hreadth. It was in the Doric style, peripteral and 
M^^nethral, and raised upon three steps. It was built by the architect of the 
JP^henon at Athens, Ictinus. V- ' 

v : PftUsaniaS speaks of this Teoij^^f .Bassse as eclipsing all the fabrics 
of thfr 8|wpiys Peloponnfestts by the beauty of its stone and the 

harmony of its OOnS^uclion;.;, The principal entrance was on the north. 

mountp^the' stops, passed through the columns of the portico and of 
tJiO p^0naos,’'w0f ^riye ilt the cella. Here, on each side, and attached to the 
wall,, were at^jiitgi^ fi^» Tonfc colnmns of white marble, for the puipose of 
supporting the fpof, wliich' stretched Jfrom the . walls of the cella so as to 
cover the greater part of its interior, leaving only an aperture fh the centre, 
that Inf the yau:^ JPaotkeOn; « for the ad^hsion of li^ht 

audfair. ' ^etweiOT ilie |wO ‘ ih^^ one of 

(iflorinthieo oroeii ali«o ;ofwhfi|i marble, which supported the architrave oy^ 
:^e southei^ entrant^ into' /Hie ceUk. .. Tho_ which once ^orned the 
interior — in all probability, the work of the scholars of Phidias— reijuires no 
description for those who have access to.it in the national Moeeupt of ^nglaiid. 
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Suffice it to say, that as the architects and sculptors employed in the erection 
and decoration of this temple were of A thenian extraction, many of the subjects 
represented in this frieze are connected with Athenian history. They refer to 
the struggles of Theseus with the Centaurs and Amazons. 

Such is the seclusion in which the Temple of Bassao stands, that for 
many ages its very existence was either unknown or forgotten. Like the 
temples at Pcestum in this respect, it was not till after the middle of the 
eighteenth century that this, the most beautiful and most perfect of all the re- 
mains of Greek architecture in the Peloponnesus, was discovered in nearly the 
same state as when visited more thou a thousand years before by Pausanias. 




territory. It is described by Pausanias as the most fertile province of the 
Peloponnesus in his day ; while Euripides speaks of it os a land well watered 
and very fertile, with beautiful pastures for cattle, possessing a climate neither 
too cold in winter nor too hot in summer. It is separated from Laconia by 


the mountain chain of Taygetus on the east, and from Elis and Arcadia 
by the riyer: Neda wid the high grounds in which it has its source. 



404 THE NEDA. 

On the south and west the country is bounded by the deep gulfs and bays 
of the Ionian Sea. 

The River Neda, which forms the northern boundary of Messenia, takes its 
rise in one of the ridges of Mount Lycreum, flows westward in a winding 
course through a beautiful valley by the walls of Ika — the fortress of Aristo- 
menes, — passes the valleys of Phigaleia, and falls into the Ionian Sea a few 
miles north of the town of Arcadia. 
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Tii«- ix)dd through the country drained by the Neda, liassee along 
rocky defiles of the mountains which separate the maritime distnots of Elis 
and Arcadia from Messenia. Sometimes winding along the sides of the 
mountains, the patli is scarcely distinguishable from, the sheep trs^s ; at others, 
crossing the more elevated ridges which separate the neighboliring valleys 
where all is wild and savage, but from whose summits distant glimpses are 
occasionally obtained of smiling and cultiyated plains, whose apparent softness 
and fertility contrast strangely with the naked harrehiiess immediately around. 
Again the path lies through deep and thickly-Wooded glens, where the path is 
cut out of the hill-side, and where the only natural passage is that occupied by 
the bed of the river, which has forced its way through its rocky strata, uow 


THE PAMISSUS. 4()o 

foaming and roaring as if in fury at the obstacles obstructing its passage — now 
rushing rapidly along its smoother bed, and occasionally extending itself into 
small lakes. After leaving Pbigaleia and entering the level country, the Neda — 
joined by several smaller streams — now flows a broad and rapid river, through 
woods of the ilex, myrtles, and bays, and discharges its waters into the gulf. 

On the southern slopes of the same ridge of hills, in which the Neda has 
its source, several smaller streams issue, and unite their waters in a deep and 
rapid channel to the north-east of Mount Ithome in the Stouyclerinn plain. 







This river, which is the Balyra, inclines to the south-east, and, skirting the 
eastern foot of HouUt Ithoiipie Mount Evan, joins anoth<}r river opposite 
to Andrusa, This is the Famissus, which has its source on the southern slopes 
of the Skala ridge, at the foot of which a large marsh and several ponds have 
been formed by the streams from the heights. Having received the waters of 
the Balyra and other tributai^ streams, and drained the northern parts of 
Messenia and Laconia, it empties itself into the gulf which separates these 
two cbttiitries. It is described as the largest stream of the Peloponnesus. 

Irrigated by these rivers, and possessing besides many woody valleys and 




m HISTOBT OF MESSEBIA. 

wide ploins through which they flowed, Meesenia was famed for the number 
and beauty of its herds and flocks, and for the variety of its shrubs and fruit- 
trees. In addition to this, the mountains here were hot pf sufficient height 
to render its climate inclement, as was the case in Laconia, by retaining the 
snow for the greater part of the year, or by screening the lands beneath them 
from the sun, . v 

It was not wonderful, therefore, that the Lacedaemonians were covetous 
of a neighbouring land so superior to their own. In the year h.o. 724. 
Ithome, the Acropolis and capital of Messenia, was taken by the Spartans. 
In 686, .the war was renewed under Aristomenes, who fortified himself in Ira, 
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in the ffistnesses of Mount Lycasum, Here he remained for many years, and 
performed those wonderful feats of courage, and saved himself by those mar- 
vellous escapes, which made him the . national hero, of Messeffia. in 

668, Ira fell into the hands of Spartaj as.S^hme ha^-idone befemi*.- 
remained for the conquered Messenianli Exiles. 

Many fl^. beyond the sea, and settled in J ^|i^ 3 ri.:Xtairy>“'^ ; but 

enough remtuned behind to render Sparta hundred 

thousand slaves. ; * 

.Aftet a long banishment, during which, they; ^msarved their language and 
manners unaltered, the Messenians retarhedi /in the. year . Brc. 370, to their 
ancient abodes, from which they had bepn dijyeu by the Spartans. ’ Having 
been recalled by the Theban general and stamihnan Epaminond&s, who had 
just laid low the power of Sparta on the field of Leuctra, they poceeded, 
with the sound of flutes and pipes and vocal melody, and wi# the sacred 
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pomp of procession and of sacrifice, to rebuild on the ridges of Mount 
Ithome their cit,y vrhich hsd so long lain desolate. That day was the return 
to them from a Captivity of near three centuries. The responses of the 
Augurs, who were consulted whether the new city would prosper, were 
favourable. The victims were propitious. Everything bore the aspect of 
hope and joy. Artificers of every kind were present, materials flowing in 
from all quarters, temples rising, and streets stretching along the vacant 
space; anew Messene grew up on the site of the old, like a fabled city 
oharmed into life by the sound of the Orphean liyre. In order to connect 
thothselves with their Progenitors, and with the Powers of Heaven, they 
ibyited to come and dwell among them, by special invocations, their 'own 
Heroes of ancient time — Eurytus, Aphareus, Cresphontes, iKpytus, and abo'Ve 
all, with the unanimous voice of the whole city, the great Auistomenes and 
those deities who were believed to wish well to the Messenian State. Tlie 
work of building was carried on, as it had begun, witli the sound of the 
Argive and Boeotian flute. 

The present aspect of Messene is not surpassed in interest and beauty by 
that of any oticient city in the Peloponnesus. The scene is grand and solitary. 



On the north and east of it rise the magnificent clifis of Mounts Ithome 
and jfcvAN„ . Towards the west stretch fine plains of arable and pasture land, 






PRESENT ASPECT OF MESSENE. 


varied with coppices of shrubs in rich profusion. This level mte was selected 
by Kpatninondus, on account of the water with which it was ^ell supplied. 

In the forum of Messene, as we leml) from Fausauiiusi,. there was a statue 
of Jupiter the Saviour, and a fountain called Arsinob, from tlis daughter 
of Leiiciphus. Water flowed into this fountain from that of Clepsydra, 
which is seen on ascending to the summit of Mount Itboine — the tower of 
Messene. The Messenians lay claim to tlm honour of Jupiter having been 
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bowi' among them, and in this, fountain the hymp^'s Itbome and Kegn fil 8a»d 
to" have washed him> after receiving him fron^^the Cnretss,' In the;tima7^ 
Gr^ic traveller, the inhabitants of the city (jerned water daily frt^ it to the 
teiapfeiof,^«pitef Ithomads. The fotinta^ii'^lt ^ . lifis ^pw in 

cehVJ^Liifl a "small village of some twenty*' hnt«* '"^iah foot of 

Ithi^^e.-' A* gush^ throuj^ the. ^litre pf the hnH; ip a sbpjm.* 

the silent dtepaydra;^ watew pf se^^. ; 

^ !\^idi»;of the city, which, togethet; widt 1^? 
eMltinjgi.at'^kawehe, although- nbt. leBa;^Bn!^|;&.iiif?JSj|S 
were erected ia the course of eightj^TO aliye>^ cue df tm niddt 

remarkable specimens of military architecture to he found upon the soil of 
Greece. We look upon them with a feding of deeper interest m consequence 
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of the fact that they were raised from the plans and under the direction ol 
Epaminondas. They make us as it were his contemporaries, by exhibiting to 
us a model of the system of fortification adopted in his age. The walls are 
built in hic>ril!6ntal courses, and generally with rectangular stones. They 
consist of an exterior and interior facing of such masonry, the bays between 
the facings being filled with rubble. At distances, varying from seven to ten 
feet, the two faces are tied together by transverse courses of stone. This 
method of construction corresponds to the Homan Empleeton. Projecting 
from the walls at different intervals, are Towers of stone : their ground-plan 
is generally rectangular. Baton the north-east of the city are two towers with 
circular fronts. They seem to have been surrounded hy flat roofs, from which 
missiles might be discharged on the besieger. One of these, which remains in 
nearly a perfect state, was divided into two stories, in each of which are 
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winawBii^'etoWQiw; story being spkyea; to. .admit 

mtJte light for tlie emisaion of projectiles from 

; ascending from the 

^ ““ 
arid, tbenc© similar flights 

totifere whibloi^e^e^ri described. 

'One of the most remathahle features in the fortifications of Messene is 
the Gate in the north-west part of the walls through which the road passed 


ANCIENT GATE-ROAD— THEATRE AND STADIUM. 

that led to Megalopolis. It oobi^ated pf , an GQt<er jarea, thirty- one feet in 
breadth, and flanked by two massy proj^tipns. Within -^is w^ an outer 
door, which led into a circular opurt 6i3p|i|-thr<se feet m diapreter, a^d j^rougb 
this court to an inner door, which opehed into the city itself, A paved Road, 
formed of parallel slabs lying transversely, succeeds to the gate, and descends 
rapidly towards the interior of the town. The marks of ancient wl^els are 
still visible in the court-yard, and the road itself is, one of the very few 
specimens of ancient paving which remain in Greece j it shows a method of 
road-making very different from that adopted by the Romans, of which we 
have still many examples in the closely-wedged strata of polygonal blocks in 
the Appian, Pnenestine, and Latin Ways. 

Toward the southern part of the city ere tlie remains of a small Theatee, 
looking to the south, and also of a Stadium with a similar aspect, which was 
environed on three sides by a colonnade. 
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For some time after their restoration, the MesSenians maintain^ an 
alliance with their neighbours the ^oadians, according to^ ^e advice of 
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Ep^minondaa ; they Apha^ftn League, but seem in a 

abort time to liave been alienat^ from the eiicroaclirneius 

of In the yeaV B.c* tfib Aehl^^Cronora], Pliilopa^men, fought 

before taken prisoner and iiito a dungeon, ^vhere he 

died, ’ The soon afterwards stormed and taken by l^ycoms, the' 

successor of Philopcenien, and Messene was again united to the Achaum 
Confederacy, with which U maintained its coiinection till the dissolution of 
the League, Thus the second existence of Messene lasted for two hundred 
and twenty*four years. It still retained the evidence of its former power in 
the third century of the Christian a?ra, and Pausanias, who then visited it, 
asserts that he could not compare these fortifications, of which the vestiges 
still remain, with tlie walls of Babylon or the Momnonian bulwarks of Snsa, 
for these he had never seen; but cities such as Ambrysus, Byzantium, and 
Rhodes, which iti his judgment were more strongly defended than any others, 
could not bear a comparison with Messene. 

There is but one harbour of any excellence on the western coast of the 
Peloponnesus. This is the port of Pvr.os in Messenia, which has enjoyed a 
celebrity, superior to that of any other place in the peninsula, witli the oxoep* 
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aud a half in diameter, lying from north-east to south-west. Lot us place a 
ca-stlo on each of its two horns, — that, on the northern being on a lolly ground 
and in ruins; lotus suppose a large lagoon stretching along the coast to the 
east of the klier, and fields of maize ctjvering the lowlands near it ; let us add 
two small streams flowing down from the litnestone hills on the east, and 
emptying themselves into the bay ; let us hext plant some small churches here 
and there on the eminences of these hille, jind trace some mounuiin paths 
winding in an inland direction upon theit ; .^jri 'the soiithern hdw 

the bay let us plant a large fortress of a pentagonal form ; a numbex pf sihall 
houses and a cemetery, and near it, further to a small creek filled 

with Greek boats; let us stretch across the harbour a long, narrow island, 
leaving a passage between itself and the southern castle of raAer more than 
half a mile, and one of about five hundred feet between its northern point and 
the other promontory of the bay,-^the latter bdng shrflb^ and fordable^ the 
former having an average of twenty-seven fathb;fej of wat^ 
picture of the ancient harbour of Pylos, and, as it is termed from the hames of 
the castles we have mentioned, the modern bay of Navarino. The island of 
which we have spoken is called Sphaotehia. 
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Nolwitlistanding the objections that have been made, both in ancient and 
modern times, oguinst the supposition, we do not hesiwto to recogni/.e, in 
the northern fortress and the plain now occupied by the lagoon beneath it. the 
site of the sandy Pyloa, the well-built city of the Neleiau Nestor. With this 
spot we may connect the scene described by Homer in the third book ot the 
Odyssey. Hew wo may suppose U’elemachus, atumded by Minerva in Mentor's 
shape, lauding with his companions. Here they found nine companies ot 
Pyliuns, with five hundred persons iit each, engaged in oflering a sacrifice to 
Neptune on the sea-shore. Herp fat Nestor with his sons. Here that inter- 
course took place between Me^achus and Minerva whic^ presents so fair a 

Specimen of youthful laodfif ty fUpofted and encouraged by Divine aid. Here 
Minerva rtaoiced, 'ds.the piety of the young Pisistratus, 

Nestor 8 son, who hod requested: her to pray and make libations to Neptune, and 
then to give the cup for the sartie pui^ose to her companion, “for all men 
stand in need of the gods." Here the old Nestor was approached with reveren- 
tial awe bv the youthful son of his fellow-warrior, Ulysses. Here comrneuced 
the acquaintance between Telemachus and Pisistratus, who was nearly of the 
same age with himself, which was soon ripeiied into intimacy by their jounicy 
together, in the same car from Pylos, the city of Nestor, to that of Menelaus, 

Laoedsemon. 

We should he loth to he without some local habitation for such scenes as 
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these. Wo confess that ,we- w^ujd wUiiigly site of a. field of 

battle in exchange ior 'a. ftjited td thsosia toean^ttl 

representations of the mannefs.aiixd leBlingS bf tlie hwoije tito Greecei whieh 
the poetry of Homer has associated for ever wi^ the 'name of'Pylos., Nor do 
we suppose that any one, who will examine the details he has given of the 
voyage of Telemachns from Ithaca and bis .subsequent journey to Sparta, will 
entertain a doubt that the bay now before us is that in which the' son of 

Ulysses landed, when ho came to inquire of Nestor concerning' his &ther's, fate. 

The reader will contrast, in bis own mind, with these scenes, tfaer oifier 
events of a different nature and character, with which in more.ireoent tiines the 
harbour of Pylos was connected, In the year b. c, 425, the island of 'Spha<;- 
teria, which lies in ita front, was witness ' to ^the calamity so degrading and 
injurious to Sparta, which has been described with such elaborate minuteness 
by tlie historian of the Peloponnesian war. Twenty-one years after that cvenr, 
Athens, which then won so splendid a victory, was destroyed. More than 
two thousand years after that time, Athens has again become the Capital of 
Greece, by a victory . gained in 1827 upon the same spot. May the coii- 
stHiuences of Navarino be more durable and more glorious to her than those 
of Sphactcria ! . . 


fiSi® 









Besides tbetiarbour of Pylos, two other bays of Messenia deserve notice — 
those of Metbone and Colonides, — one tlie modem bay of I^tonoN, tlie other 
that of CoKON in the Messeniuu gulf. They occupy in the Messenian penin- 
sula the same position that tlie small bays of Aiiaphlystus and Tlioricus do in 
that of Attica. From Messeue to Modon the road traverses an undulating 
country with low eminences covered with wood, and but little cultivated. These 
I . heights are the roots of Mount Kundovnna, and are intersected with natrow’ 




TOWN AND CASTLE OF MODOX. 


valleys watered by streams that moj^stain. After continuing in a southerly 
course for aotoe and crossiujOf several streams of considerable magnitude, 
the road turns suddenly off to the west, leaving Mount Teinathia on the Icft^ 
and passes through a forest of short and stunted oaks. Here are the 
highest ridges of the undulating country which we have dcseriheil; and the 
rivers .flowing into the Messenian gulf are here separated from those tending 
towards the western coast. Descending into a valley at the foot of Mount 
Temathia, on its noitliern side, the traveller enters the district of Modon, 
wh^b is four miles to the south of Pylos, being separated from it by a 
rooky ridge, on which stands the church of St. Nicolas. On the south of 







these heights is the town of Modon, built on a slip of coast jutting into the 
sea, occupying tlie extreme point of a ridge of rocks strefehing southward 
along the coast from the foot of Mount St. Nicolas. It is now occupied hy 
a tower and lantern, ami is <?onuccted hy a bridge with tlie fortifications of 
Mothoni, the latter being a small insulated rock off the most southerly part 
of the town, which forms a narrow entrance to the bay. A wall whicli 
branches from it runs parallel to the eastern wall of the town, and forms a 
port wliicb is used ivs a harbour for small vessels. 
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TOWN AND CASTLE OF CORQN, 

a* ' * 

Standing upon a proiuoiitory^ ppi^^cj.tji© ^ $be prevail- 
ing breeze, the climate of Motbotti ieiapia^ and spWbri it ft 

lighthouse, placed on the southern i?lip of land whiob projects 
the island of Sapienza, which covers the bay of Modon. orir the aonth, as 
Sphacteria does Tylos on the vrest The bay is an unsafe onchorc^e^ being 
exposed on the w^est side, and but little protected on the east. 



CoRoN is the first port in the Messehian Gulf after doubling Cape Gallo, — 
the luicieiit pmmoiitory of Acritas. From Modon the road passes through a 
succession of olive-gardens and corn-fij^ds, wliieh adorn its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Emerging from these, the traveller ascends the hill on the enstiMii 
side of the valley, and the olive plantations gradually give pliure to a range of 
barren hills, formed by the southern extremity of Mount Temnlhia. Crossing 
the soutJjern slopes of this mouutain, by a rugged and rocky path, tlie town of 
Coron becomes visible, in the midst of groves of cyjuesses, of olives, and fields 
of com, by which it is surrounded for several miles. Descending the eastern 
side of the mountain, after a short journey the town is gained, ft stands upon a 
promontory, or tongue of land, which extends eastward for about half a league 
into tlie sea, A fertile plain of considerable extent forms its western suburb, 
which is sheltered by the lower ranges of hills which join Mount Teinathia. 
Its roadstead is inuch exposed, except on the south-west, wher^a sandy beach 
extends for about two miles, affording every means of landing, except when 
the wind is from the south. The castle-hill is very steep on all sides, and 
was probably the Acropolis of the ancient city of Colonides, which is sup- 
posed to have occupied this site. Its principal recommendation as a place of 
commerce arises from the great productiveness of its neighbourhood, and frotn 
‘ its being w^ell supplied with wood and water. In general, the weatehi or^ 
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Messenian side of this gulf, called cither the Gulf of Coron or of Kalamata, 
presents in its open plains, its rieli fields and olive grounds, a striking contrast 
to the rugged ban’enness of its eastern or Laconian coast, 'Fhe rnouutnin 
range of the Taygotus, winch we have tra(‘ed from its junction with the moun- 
tains of Arcadia and Achaia, contimie their course and retain their bold and 
rugged character till they are finally lust in the Tienarian promontory at 
Cape Matapan. 

From the Laconian shores of the gulf the view is ricli and imposing. 'I'he 
district of Coron contains upwards of seventy villages, more or less populous, 
skirting the bay or dispersed among the olive groves. Towards the head of the 
gulf is the hu’tile plain of Palisus, and more to the north rises the mountain 
range of Temathia, Evan and Ithome, now nearly united into one. 

The town of Kalanuita is at the head of this semi(drcnlar bay, formed by 
the projecting Jiendlnnd of Cape Matapan — the most southerly point of tlie 
Iiaconian territory, — and Cape Gallo — the most southerly point of the Mes- 
seniAn country on the western shore. From the mountain pass above this town 
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a view of great extent and beauty is obtaiited, wliieli embraces tbe whole ol the 
bay, with the Hiouiitains stretebing to the most southerly point of the Pelo- 
ponnesus on the one hand, and the distant mountains of tlie Arcadian gulf on 
the other. Knlamuta, the ancient maritime city of I’harte, occupies a prominent 
p(nnt in the picture. This city stands about a mile from the sea on a delta 
formed by tJie waters of the Nodon,— a broad and rapid river, wliich has its 
source in the mountains a mile to the nonli. Shortly before, it reaches the 
town its waters divide, and the river enters the sea by its two months. 

To the south of Knlam&ta, nearly opposite to Coron, and nt a short dis- 
tance from the sea, stands tlm ancient city of Cardamyle, mentioned by 
Homer us one of the gifts of Agamemnon to Achilles, to iiiduee him to 
return to the war. A,lthongh claimed by the Measenians, it was subject to 
Sparta; but this claim seems to have Jed to an adjudication by which Philip, the 
son of Amyntns, supported by the Congress of Corinth, compelled the Lacedte- 
moniaus to cede the district to the Messeninns. Augustus Cmsar reversed this 
decision, and wrested it from tlie Messenians, in consequence of their having 
tAlcen part witl» Mark, Antony in the struggle for power between tlie Boman 






chiefs. The city lies iti the bosom of a range of hills which (Icsccnd iu a 
westerly direction from the Taygetan range. A castle of the middle ages 
crowns the rounded central hill, — once its Acropolis. A cluster of houses 
occupies the slopes at its foot, and the lofty peak of Taygetus, towering its 
majestic pinnacle in the distance, closes the view. 

Let us follow Telemachus in his journey from I’ylos, and direct our course 
to the eastward along a level country for about thirty-live miles, and we shall 
arrive at Phano, not far from the Messenian Gulf. Here he and his friend 
unyoked their horses, and reposed for the night. The next day they drove to 
Sparta, which is a distance of not tpiite thirty miles. The approach to Sparta 
lies through masses of broken walls, the ruins of the Acyopolis being supposed 
to occupy the hill on the right, and the tomb of Leonidas being seen in front on 
entering the town. The great plain lies at a level of about fifty feet below 
the site of the ancient city. Mount Taygetus presents a barrier to the whole 
district, and a back-ground to the picture. 

Homer describes Lacedtemon, by which he seems to mean the Valley of 
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the Eurotas, and not the town of SPABtA, by.;*® epithet derived from the 
numerous ravinoB and chasms into which it ie broken. The site of the town 
itself,— hearing some resemblance to Olympia, as being pieced between two 
small streams flowing parallel to each othef into a third, the Eurotas, — ^may,- 
on account of the low hills upon which it stands, be compared rather with that of 
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Romo than with any other importniit city on 
the soil of Greece. It is singular also that the 
principal remains which Sparta now exhibits are 
not of Greek but of Roman age and character. 
On entering the city from the modern village of Mistra, which is about 
four miles to the west of Bpavta, we have on the left, in the plain, the 
ruins of Roman baths/ and before ns, further to the east, a hill surrounded 
with Roman walls of a recent Imperial age. Upon the hill are the vestiges 
of a Roman temple, and below it, to the east, those of a Roman circus. 
To the north of the hill is an aqueduct of a similar character. The only 
Hellenic ruin of any note that survives at Sparta is a spatious Theatre. 
The prophecy, therefore, of Thucydides, with respect to the probable remains 
of Athens and of its rival city, has been fully verified. No one who looks 
upon these fragments would suppose that the city to which they belong had 
ever held the sway of Greece. 

The vale of Sparta was justly celebrated for its picturesque character. 
Being also sheltered on three sides from the severity of cold windsi and 6pen 
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on the south to the soft aii<l refreshing breezes which were wafted upon it from 
the southern sea, and being watered by the streams of tlie Eurotas, whi(di vied 
in size — to adopt the ancient belief with respect to their eoniuion origin — 
with its twin river the Alpheus, the largest of the Peninsula, it enjoyed 
natural advantages, wliich, if its soil had eorrosponded in exeellerue with its 
other qualifications, would have rendered the Laconian valley the most 
priQidaclive province of the Peloponnesus. 

Its low grounds, indeed, are remarkable for their fertility, find for tl»e 



variety of their productions, and exhibit a beaiitiful luxuriance of shrubs and 
fruit trees. Here are figs and oranges, ponu'gninates and myrtles. 'I'lie 
acclivities which rise above the plains are clad with Olives, for the cultivation 
of which the soil of the Taygetus is so favourable that it may justly seem to 
demand an apology from tlie Atlienian banh wlio rejects all tlie' pretensions of 
the ‘‘ Dorian Isle’' to share in the production of that tree, 
j These Olive plantations are succeeded by forests of firs, which cf)ver the 

loftier heights of the mountains, whose sides an? ploughed into, deep gullies 
by torrents that flow from the summit of Taygetus into tlie vale, wliere they 
mix their waters with the Eurotas. At this stage of the iiscciit, the mountain 



SPAKTA AND ATHENS COMPAEED. 


assumes a difl'erent character. It becomes blca|ic;.:^4 Sftvnge : it is broken into 
deep gorges and abrupt precipices;' It i and jagged 

peaks, which are covered with show during, the greater po^on of the year. 

The long and majestic range ojf these mountain piles, contrasted with the 

















fjroeji Ijanks and lihe flowing «lrean>, the Moojcning gardens and tlie rich corn- 
fields, that fringe the river, and gild the vale beneath them, presents a beautiful 
picture, which might well have exdiiteitl the admiradon and inspired the love of 
the ancient inhabitonts of Laconia^ rejm^in bodily exercises forwbicb a 

bekitjful country and a hhe'^climatf ^i^ply motives and means in abundance. 

To impart additional beauty to this 'acene, we may imagine it, as in ancient 
days, peopled with living objects, — cboruses, for instance, of Helen's country- 
women, — sn<^h as Tlieocrritns describes in her Epithalarnium — dancing on the 
slopes of the mountaiii, along the banks of tbe stream, or beneath the shadows 
of tl)o grove. We mny listen, in fancy, to the shrill echoes with which the 
mountain rang of old at early dawn, when^ t^e •felloiv-(H)unti7T(n^^ of her twin 
brotliers followed th(3 .dogs of Sparta to the chase, through the glades and 
glens of Taygetus. 

'J'here is one important characteristic of her internal policy, in which Sparta 
presents a rcniarkahle contrast to that of the capital of Attica, and which is 
forcibly suggested by tbe aspect of the physical objects uboiij^t us, compared 
with those which we surveyed at Athens. Sparta seems by nature to bo 
excluded from .all comniuiiicatiji^|i from without. She was placed at the 
distance of many miles from tlt^ sea. She was hemmed in on all sides by lofty 
mountains, She lay secure and unmolested in her own nest-like valley. She 
possessed a plain sufficient to supply her frugal wants. During many ages she- 
owned tlie rich neighbouring territory^ of Messenia on the west, productive of* 
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com and abundant in cattle. She was therefore possessed of all the necessaries 
of life in great abundance within herself. The reverse of this was the case at 
Athens. Everything there was free and open ; the sea was near, and the earth 
barren. It was on her efficiency abroad, not upon her self-sufficiency at home, 
that Athens was led by nature to depend. Hence the two dillerent systems 
of Education adopted by these States, — systems which seem to have been 
dictated by the physical forms of the two countries themselves. At Sparta, 
the distance of her position from the coast, the lofty hills within whicli her 
valley was pent, her situation at the extremity of Greece, so that no stvaiiger 
would pass through her territory in his way to any other land, — all these 
her natural properties spoke of restraint and control, of abstinence and self- 



Thoy prepared the way for the cstnh 
lishinent and reception of a system founded 
upon the single principle of unhesitating and implicit obedience to the liaw. 

In the objects about ns at l^accdiemon we appear to recognize the elements 
that led to the creation of the spirit which is nowhere more truly or more 
emphatically described tlian in the epitaph engraved upon the tomb of tliC 
Spartan heroes who fell at Thermopylm, — “O stranger, go and tell the Lace- 
defemoiiians that w-e lie here in obedience to their commands/’ Not for personal 
glory, not even for public aggrandizement, not for the sake ot national revenge, 
much less from private animosity, but because he was commanded to do so 
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by his country, did the Spartan march to tho field. Here was the same spirit 
that afterwards produced the Conqueror at Waterloo. 

At Athens a different system of Education prevailed. Morally and politi- 
cally she was the antipodes of Sparta. Everything about her struggled 
against restraint ; everything was eager for the freest development of which 
it was capable ; all things in nature, — her air, her soil, her wide plain — Ijer 
earth barren in corn and in pasture, but fertile in marble and in silver — the 
sea flowing before her — her excellent ports, formed by the hand of Nature — 
tlio islands not far beyond them, tempting her across the deep to the Asiatic 
coast and to the regions of the East — her facilities for communicating with 
strangers of all countries both at home and abroad, — these, and other circum- 
stances of a similar kind, led to the adoption of a system of Education, of 
which the greatest possible development and exercise of individual energy and 
personal enterprise was the object and the result. 



The southern portion of the Laconian territory possesses the same rugged 
and mountainous features which we have traced from the junction of the 
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Taygetus with the mountains of Arcadia and Achaia, Pausanias, in his 
survey of this coasts describes many cities and towns as existing in his time, 
inhabited by the Eleutbero*Laoones, and adorned with temples and statues, 
some of these cities being the scenes of events described in the Homeric Poems. 
The promontory Teenarum extends itself into the sea at a short distance from 
the ancient town of Teuthrone, having beneath it the ports of Acliilleus and 
Psamathus. In the days of Pausanias there was a temple resembling a cavern 
on the promontory, with a statue of Neptune, which was a sanctuary in the 
time of Thucydides, and held in peculiar veneration by all the Greeks. ' 
Tffiiiarum itself is a peninsula of circular form, about seven miles in circum- 
ference, and is the terminating point of the great Taygetan range of mountains, 
which is here lost in an isthmus of about half a mile in width. The Laconian 
coast, commencing at Cape Thyrides, bends so much to the east as to conceal 
the promontory from all parts of the Messenian gulf, except the opposite 
promontory of Gallo. 

The hays and creeks of the Laconian gulf are, like the country itself, bold 
and rocky — towering high overhead, and surrounded by deep water to their 
base, , The inhabitants, boastful of their presumed descent from the ancient 
Spartans, are a bold and tameless race, placing all their pride in imitating the 
sterner actions of their ancestors, which has displayed itself in all ages by 
their habits of pillage by land and piracy by sea. Their sea-girt territory, 
with its numerous and nearly inaccessible headlands and rocky bays, has 
nourished this habit, and rendered the neighbourhood of Capo Matapan more 



dreaded by the Mediterranean mariner than storm or shipwreck. On the 
western side of the hay is the port and town of Marathonisi, near to the ruins 
of the ancient Gythium. On its eastern shore is Cape Xylo, a high rocky 
peninsula terminating in a low tongue of land, which projects into the sea on 
the south. On the summit of the hill stands one of a line of towers that 
once served to protect the coast, which is here lofty and precipitous. 




PALLANTIUM. 


Tlio road by which we proceed from Sparta, tif bUy of Menelaus, to 
Myceiiffi, iho city of his brother .^gamemioon, deads, tii httve seen, through 
Tripolitza, a modern town which iUands on the mte of ]l^llantinmj one of the 
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ancient language signifying recess." 

The description of Pausanias shows that Myeena? has uiulergoiie less clnirige 
since his time than any other town in Greece. 

The plain over which wc pass in our way thither is dry tiiul dusty, and lias 
few objects to relieve its bare level. It is not intersected by hedges, and the 
few modern villages which are scattered over its surface are small and nearly 
deserted. They consist, in general, of a low church, of a well, wljose stone 
edges are deeply furrowed by the ropes which draw up the buckets »>f water, 
of heaps of large hewn blocks of stone near them, and of a few mud cottages, 
on the walls of which, at the close of the summer season, stalks ol Indian 
corn and tobacco are hung to dry^ On the northern margin of the Argolic j)laiu 
stands the city of Mycenaj. Its site is visible from the Acropolis of Argos. It 
still remains in nearly the same state as it appeared in the days of the Athe- 
nian historian, Thucydides, who deduced, from the extent and condition of its 
remains, as they then were, an argument with respect to the magnitude of the 
pow^r of the house of its sovereigns, the Atrid^e, compared with that of more 
recent dynasties. 

’ ,We look with a feeling of awe on a city which was in ruins in the time of 
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Thucydides. Noi‘ is it. >vithout a sensation of dcdight that we contemplate the 
same .venerable monument of antique sculpture which wuis seen here in later 
times by the traveller Pausanius, and which still stands in our days as he 
describes it standing in his own, over the principal, and, indeed, the only 
gate, with the ex(H‘ption of a small postern, of the city of JMycerue, 

In exploring the site of this town, and in contemplating the structure and 
ornaments of this, the Gatk of Lions, at the north-west angle of the city, we 
seem to become the eoinpaiiions of those two Authors, who saw what we now 
si^c. Nay, more, — carried on, as it were, down the stream of their faith, and 
resigning ourselves to the current of feelings by which they were impelled, — 
we appear to recognize here the same objects with which, in their imagination, 
tins place was peopled in earlier times, 

Tims, for instance, while halting before the principal portal of the city of 
Mycena% to which we have just alluded, and which is still flanked by the 
walls and tower of its massive and heroic masonry, and surmounted by the 
architectural and sculptural ornaments of. its earliest days, we picture to our- 
selves AgamemnoxV, the King of men, arriving before it in his car, on his 
return from his expedition to Troy ; we behold him resigning the reins to his 
attendant, and descending from his chariot, and planting his foot on the 
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tapestned road, whicb^ in the description oi tlie dramatic poet, ilvscdiylns, 
conducts him to his ancestral palace in the (dtadel, which he is now’ about to 
revisit, after an absence of ten years. Or again, we seem to hehold Orestes, 
the son of Agamemnon, arriving at day-break with his friend Pylados, as 
described in the (/hoephoroe of the same author, and in tlu^ Klectra of 
Sophocles, and visiting the tomb of his dead father, which was seen liere l>y 
the Grecian traveller of whom we have just spoken, and to wdiose taste arul 
diligence all persons who feel ait interest in the geography and antiquities of 
Greece are deeply indebted. Again, we may then behold, as in a vision, the 
procession of the Virgins passing through the same gale, and hearing their 
libations and garlands to the same tomb, amidst the lamentations of tlie 
sorrowful Electra, and we are present at her recognition of her ])rothei-, 
Orestes, which changes her sadness into 
joy. In the subterranean ohamber, or 
Treasuuv, which is outside the city, 
and not far from the same gate, whose 
doorway is supjxyrted by columns of 
green basalt, with funtasUo zig-zag or- 
naments, and whose remarkable struc- 
ture an4 symmetry attracted the attefn- 
tipn bf Pausdnias, and is described by 
him, we see the depository of the ' 

wealth^: of its edtiy kings ivbich gained for this city the title of the Goldkn 
Mycenab. 

We ixp^guie this vaulted apartment as it probably appeared in the time of 
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Pausanias to have existed in the times of Atreus, to \yliom he , assigns it We 
see cars of excellent workmanship, whose sides are embossed with figures 
in curious relief, hanging on the walls, which were theft sheathed with metallic 
plates ; we behold vases and tripods of bronze and gold, the gifts of Greek or 
Asiatic sovereigns, piled upon the floor; helmets and bucklers, swords aiid 
lances, hauberks and greaves, golden bits and ivory frontlets, dyed by women 
of Mteonia, and once worn by richly*caparisoned steeds, with other insignia and 
weapons of ancient heroes, suspended upon nails, or ranged along the walls, — 
some, of them believed, it may be, to be the works of Vulcan, or the gifts of 
' TMiiierva. In the clieats boneatli, lie embroidered tunics and 
: : cloaks, briglit with purple and with gold ; webs woven by honour- 
^ able women imd nedjit* princesses of tlic Innisi? of 

^ Ptt-ons, of Pi'iasia's, nmi of Atiiki s. Such iirp sonic 

<d' the pictures whi« h will i‘\lii)nt tliiMuselvos to tbe 
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imagination of the traveller, as he stands before the Treasury, treads the soil, 
and contemplates the monuments of Mycenae. 

The ruins of Mycenae are in some respects unequalled in interest by any 
object in Greece. Their position is fortunate ; there is no habitation in their 
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vicinity, — you rise from an open plain to the deserted hill upon Avhich they 
stand. The citadel occupied an eminence stretching from east to west, and 
supplying a platform of about a thousand feet in length, and half that distance 
in breadth. Two mountain -torrents, coming from the hills on the cast, flowed 
in their rocky beds, one on the north, the other on the south, along the foot 
of the Acropolis, and thence were carried into the general receptacle of the 







Such is the present 



neighbouring mountain-streams, the 
Argolic plain. The vralls of the 
citadel may still be traced in their 
entire circuit, and on the western 
side they rise to a considerable 
height. The interior of their in* 
closure, or area of the citadel, is 
<'overed with the .ooinmori turf and 
mountain-plants of the country. 

Only a few foundations of ancient 
buildings remain, and one or two 
cisterns hewn in the rocky soil and lined with cement 
state of the Acropolis of Mycense. 

It was entered by two gates, and by two only, — one on the north-east, tlie 
^ north-west of the 

city. In an ancient city, gates 
seem to have been regarded as 
necessary evils, which it was 
unsafe to multiply, and a large 
number of them was honourable, 
as proving the confidence of the 
citizens in their own strength and 
courage to defexid them. Hence 
the epithets applied to Thebes and 
Other similar cities. Nor was the 
lina of the walls of the citadel of Mycenee even varied by projecting ,• 

only tw;o approximations to a tower-like structure occur in their vrhole circuit. 
Th^se ate placed to guard the two entrances spoken of, and project in such 
a manner on the right-hand side of each gate that the sw’ord-arm of an assailant 
Exposed to missiles hurled upon him by the besieged fronj the tower. 
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Both these points are worthy of notice j'thd cbtti^ecUon of tlie gate and 
the tower, and the projection of the latter with a view to defence ; and in both 
these respects the construction of the citadel before ns supplies an interesting 
commentary upon the militory architecture presented to our notice in the Iliad 
of Homer. That poem and the walls of Mycense seem to belong to the satne 
age. In the Iliad, when a tower is mentioned a gate is always to be supposed 
as contiguous to it. Helen, for instance, is conducted to a tower that she 
may view from its flat summit the Grecian leaders on the plain of Troy. She 
' is welcomed there by Priam and the Trojan Elders, who are described as 
sitting at the Sceean Gate. Andromache, in another passage, ascends a tower 
for a similar purjaise ; Hector goes in qtiest of her, and they meet, we learn, at 
the Sciiean Gate. The usual contiguity of gate and tower is assumed to l)e, 
well known to the hearers of tlic poem in these and in other places. But in 
cities less ancient than Myccutw, and in poems mon; rcccnl than those of 
Homer, although the gate never c.\isis without a tower, yet a tower do(?s not 
necessarily involve the presence of the gati; near it. 

The i>rincipal of the two gates, described in a former page, oxhihits aln>vc 
its lintel the most ancient monument of sculpture in Greece. These two lions, 



carved in low relief, are the only survivors of their age. TJiis single block of 
green basalt on which they are graven contains the greater part of the remains 
of the Greek sculpture of that remote period. What was the object of this 
work it would seem unnecessary to inquire, after the elaborate disquisitions that 
have been produced upon it. It has been conjectured from lAe column which 
divides the two lions, and from its probable termination in a spiry fl^e^-fqr 
the capital and epistyle are mutilated—that this device was a symbol of the 
solar worship, which Mycenoe is supposed to have derived from its conn^^etjon 
with Persia. This supposition is a bold one, and rests upon insecure fpunda- 
tions. Pausanias, sensitive as he was upon such subjects,, prone to fi;nd a 
mystical meaning, does not seem to have considei^ the^ snimals as affording 
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atiy grounds for the upplicalion of a process by which sculptural representations 
are converted into scrolhs of religious hieroglyphics. To him they are mere 
lions. Standing as they do over the principal gate of Mycenee, throiigli which 
the citadel whs entered by all wdio had ascended from the plain of* Argos below 
it, they seem to suggest a more simple conjecture, — tliat they were devised 
and placed there as significant intimations to the stranger of the strength and 
‘‘ courage leonine ’ of that city which he was about to enter by the gate upon 
which they stood. They were tlms heraldic badges upon tin? national scutcheon 
of Myceme. 1’he sculptured dogs placed at the entrance of the Palace of 
Alcinous, according to the description of Homer, indicated the vigilance with 
which it was guarded, 'fhe lions of Mycome, in a similar position, declared 
tlie bolder spirit which animated the inhabitants of th$t city. The King of 
Myceua) also, as we arc told by Pausanias, bore a figure of Fear, with a lion's 
head, emblazoned upon his shield: that animal, therefore, was probably not 
merely an appropriate oharaeteristic, but also a national emblem of the Myce- 
nsean power as it is of the British sway. 

To complete the picture which is presented to the eye and imagination of 
the spectator, on the summit of llie citadel of Arg<)S, let us look northward. 
We there see, at a distance of four miles, and on the slope of tlie hills which 
gradually sink from the east into the Argolic plain, the site of the HiaiAiUM, 
or Temple of Juno, the tutelar goddess of Argos, 'fho hewn masscis of its 
substructions still reihain. 

It is worthy of obsen'ation that a spot so distant from the capital city 
itself should have been selected for the position of tlie edifice consecrated to 
its patron deity. Thus removed, however, as the temple of Juuo was from the 
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haunts of men, placed upon a quiet and solitary hill^ visited by shepherds and 
their flocks, surrounded by groves of trees, watered on each side by a moun- 
tain stream, with a long ridge of lofty hills rising at its back, and with the 
wide Argolic plain stretching itself at its feet, this sacred building inspired 
more of that feeling of awe and veneration which was due to the stately dignity 
of the Dorian goddess, the wife of Jove, and the queen of the heathen deities, 
than if it had stood on a less sequestered spot, or had been exposed to the 
daily gaz(3 of man amid the noise of streets, or in the crowd of the agora of the 
Argolic capital itself. 

The road which leads from Argos to this temple, and whicli we can trace 
with the eye, from the spot where we suppose ourselves now placed, has gained 
a lasting interest — an^nterest similar to that possessed hy the Plain of thk 
Pious, on the sides of Mount ^^^tiia — from the act of iilial aflection of two 
brothers, who, as Herodotus tells us, drew' along it with their own hands, from 
the gates of Argos to the door of the temple, a distance of forty-five stadia, 
the car of their mother to join, in due state on the festal day, the joyful con- 
course of her countrywomen, who had then assembled in that place. Having 
been crowned as victors of the gymnastic contests, the two youths were 
welcomed on their arrival at tbe Heramm, by the congregated people, who 
congratulated the mother on her sons, and the sous on their strength and 
virtue. The mother rejoicing in her own happiness, and in her children’s 
love, repaired to the shrine of Juno, and standing before the statue, prayed for 
her sons that they might have the greatest blessing wbicb the goddess could 
give, and they receive. It happened, after their mother’s pi'ayer, and when 
they had ottered their own sacrifices, that the two brotbei^, overcome witli 
fatigue, reclined in the temple, and were found entranced in a sound sleep, 
from which they never awoke. Their statues were erected at Delphi, by the 
bands of their admiring countrymen; and their .lot was declared, by the wise 
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Solon to the wealthy Crcesus, to* be only inferior in happiness to that of the 
Athenian Tellus. 

South of the Herceum, or Temple of Juno, niul at the north-east corner of 
the Argolic gulf, placed on a low oblong rock, is the ante-Homoric city of 
Tjrvns. The road from Nanplia to Mycenae passes under tlio lofty rock on 
the south-east of Nauplia, on which stands the ancient citadel of Pai.amkdi, 
and leaves the Cyclopean walls of Tiryns, the city of Hercules, at about a mile 
on the north from Nauplia, on the right hand. Exhibiting, Jis it does, the 
most ancient remains of the military architecture of Greece, and exciting the 
wonder of the beholder, by the hugeness of the rude blocks with which its 
walls and galleries are constructed, and which called forth an epithet expres- 
sive of admiration, even from the mouth of Homer himself— it survives as a 
striking monument of the power of men concerning whom all written history 
is silent. It arose, and flourished, in times antecedent to liistory, and seems 
to exist to make mythology credible. We are acquainted with Tiryns only as 
built by the Cyclopes, and as the early residence of Hkkcules. 






From Tiryns to Nauplia is about an hours ride. The history of Nauplia 
tod its fortress, which guards the entrance to the Argolic gulf on the south-west, 
belongs to the period of the Byzantine empire and the middle ages, and it seems 
to hitve been only used in ancient times as the naval depot of Argos. In the 
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time of Pausanias the town wm. deflate, ^ 

a Imight which projects frbln' a s&p ridge at t^ abath-ewtero angle the'hay 
of Argo9,‘and which was' formed aft the ftceh *'^ 

the small peninSTiIa when the wot^ibdi waa fbni^. ;Th!e 3f»W^:of the ahScnt 
wall still remain, and seem to be offte same da;^ witli those bf^tgos. 



, One we moat^aa^e|kti. mtij^;^ is Treezeft, said by Pausanias to 

haye.j^nlbttilt hy OrrtS, an It is situated on an eminence on the 

ib^Mt, abopt two* Qtiles from ^e sea, and i to ruins are still seen in and 
ediudt the modern Tillage :()PIlamala, 'Tr(Bzen woa ^ sovereign city, with con* 
'territory Wd sevdtalt smftll townahipsvj^i the Persian wars the 
^i^ii|fthnidnB joined their cpimtryn(t|U with an anfty of one tlfousand men and 
fivft ahips. Pausanias dea^hbs ij^temp!0^d buildings as nameroot^ 
pm'' mi&Uy filled 'Tirith eo^y'iro||».pfait^^^ ' [" ■ 

city bf Aftoos is thref to <1^ ho^ of thb'i^lf, d|td to the westr' 
dfc;^e grav 0 lj^ted’of,t&e>:lnh<d»u^’fthd^ ^ahl-iS^$tRhc(e‘|fenii Ijema aiid; 
Naupiia> namely, six miles. Ito A cropolis was a conical' hill, nemdy a thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, imd connected by a neek of land with' a lower 





platrorm on the north-east. Ihc former was the 

-V A, - Aspis, or Shield, from its circular form. The 
latter, from the conneotioii above mentioned, was termed Deiras, or Neck. 
Tim' principal remains of antiquity at Argos are seen in the substructions of 
this citadel, whicli are blended with works of modern date ; the three lines of 
ramparts and the three several castles of which the fortress consists being for 
the most part of Venetian architecture. 

lioneath the citadel, looking nearly to the south-east towwds 1 'iryns, is a 
well-preserved specimen of an ancient Theatre, whose seats are hewn in the 
rocky soil ; tlioy were divided into three separate tiers by two precinctions. 
In the lowest portion of the cavea there seem to have been thirty-six seats, 
sixteen in the second division, and upwards of fourteen in tlie highest. They 
were formed into ennei by three viac. Such being the state of preservation 
in which this theatre exists, it is a very agreeable and not very difficult task 
to re-people it with the spectators which once thronged these now deserted 
seats, and to contemplate in fancy the actors who moved on the stage before 
them; to indulge, in short, in that pleasing fancy which afforded so much 
delight to the Argivo nobleman of olden time, who, as Horace tells us, was 
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wont to come to these seAts, while emj^ty/A8i they Aow-.t^ there dreont 
Awi^hie time in t^a^^iee, sitter and ap^loader 

a '-^ant theatre. ;■,’■'■■■ 

!iBut‘ though' t^ fonner gloriee of^Ar^es h’aye faded so as have' left itaeli 
scanty traccH behind them, yet ftom :]b'er ^ ^eiei}t boniiuesb^. she has bteen 
able to. borrow and to ap|iropriRte' to , herself honours which do not s^ietly 
belong' ty her. In the year B.C. 4^ the neighbouring city of Mycense was 
taken and destroyed by the From that time the history of that 

ancient seat of the house of-Atteus became merged in that of Argos, .and 
thehoe it ' happens that ev^tts which took place- at Mycen® are tnuieftrred 
hy the dlramatio poets^ of Athens to Argos, and so the gods and heroes, 
as 'viell as. Ae walls and inhabitants of Mycen®, may be said to have come 
th(0 poalseiision of the victorious city, of whose liistory and inythoJogy 
^ey have 110 w b^pii^e a part ; 

r ^oiisiaterltly with this potion, iEschylus, in bis tragedies connected with 


*r.., 


I Myoentc, has mover once mentioned the name of 
I Mxoena^ but always substitutes that of Argos in 
its Bteot! ; while the other two tragedians use both 
j'jfjf the names Myeenee and Argos concerning the same 
subject. 

A road issues from the Argolic pluiii on the 
south-west, which leads to the modern town of 
Tripolitza. The Argolic plain extends from nortli 
S to soutli to the distance of about ten miles, com- 
mencing at the head of the gulf, and tenninating 
in the mouptaiu-p^sses Which lead northward to 
the Isthmus of C)ormth. Its breadth is equal to 
about half its lengtJv The liigher or more north- 
ern parts of *this plain suffer fjom the want of 
Water.:, whence? the epithet applied to it by Homer, 
^indicauvecof Ae thir^nesslof the soil. The lower 
of covered by swamps 

(kri^-tlie 'gjf^aWpok^ year, and is inters 

Bocted by the copious stream of the river Erasinus, 
which issues from a picturesque cave, formerly dedi- 
cated to Bacchus and Pan, beneath the rocks of Mount Chaon, Uirough which 
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it has worked its way from the Arcadian lake of Stymphaliis. A little beyoiul 
it to the souths on the sea-shore, are the Lernajari Marsh and the un- 
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fathomable pool of Halcyone, from which a large volume of water issuos» and 
after a short course falls into the gulf. The river Inachus, which flows from 
tlio higher part of the plain, rarely finds its way into the sea except when it 
has been swollen by a recent fall of rain : it tlien becomes a broad and 
impetuous torrent. 

There are three routes from Argos to Corinth : the one the most circuitous, 
but also the most easy, issues from the Argolic plain at its north-west angle, 
passes over some low hills and througli a valley clothed with vineyards, then 
turns to the right, and arrives at Nkmka ; thence benring to the north-east, 
it leaves Clkon.e on the right, and arrives at its destination, al'ier traversing 
a distance of about thirty miles. 

The other two roads arc to the east of this, th(^ one nearest to it following 
two narrow defiles after its exit from the plain, which were formerly known 
by the name of Tretus, or the perforated road, where the cave of the Nernean 
Lion was anciently shown, and which are now called the Dervenakia ; the 
other to tlie east of this, skirts the rugged mountains to the north of Mycenm, 
and was termed of old the Contoforkia, or the Pedestrian track. These 
two latter routes, which are both shorter but more dijficult than the first, 
were rendered memorable in the autumn of the year 1822 , by the havoc which 
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from tkc failure of provisions, from the drought of the plain, and from the 
prevllleiioe. of sickness. The Turks plunged into these Caudine Forks of 
Argolifl hi . thft hope of reophing Obrinth, which was in the hands of their 
friends, and of finding. s9.ppUos .there. two ;isieparatc occasions, and in 
cochiof ihs routes we Imvomentii^d, they '.were ^countered by a destructive 
fire from the enemy above tl)emf«-< thoastutds of them ^oU beneath the volleys 
discharged froifi^'^thn' the power of makihg any resistance or 

return ; horsesi mutes, and oainefs fell into the hands of their foes in immense 
numbers ; all the baggage and treasure of the army was taken, and for several 
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WM1C8 afterwards all the towns of the Mores, in the words of the Author of 
the History of the Greek Bevolution, who has vividly described these events, 
reseml^^d so many aaotion*n)art8, — rich dresses and arms being offered for 
sale ahdut the streets from morning to night. 
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Tli(?re are but few remains at Nemea. 'J’lirce columns alone survive to 
tell where the temple of the Nemoan Jupiter stood, It was once surrounded 
by a saorod inclosure, and embosomed in a cypress grove. Now there is 
but one solitary wild pear-tree upon the spot Like Olympia, tlio place 
set apart for the celebration of the Ncmean Games was a level plain; it 
stretched from north to south, — was nearly three miles in length and one in 
breadth, — but it had not, like Olympia, an Alphous to adorn it, and was 
watered only by several rills which flow dowm from the mountains that 
encircle it. The Stadium or race-coursc still exists ; it measures six hundred 
feet, — the ordinary length of the places in Greece designed for such purpose. 
It was hollowed in the slope of the hill to the south of the temple, and was 
entered from the north. 

r-' ' \ Corinth has been called in modern times the Gibraltar of Greece. The 
town stands at half a league’s distance to the south of the gulf, further to 
the south is that magnificent hill, nearly nineteen Imndred feet in height, 
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which has served ^ tlb^e citj^del of this place for three thousand years, and 
was called by its ancient mhabitaiits the Acrocoriiillms. In former time, 
two long walls stretch^ from those of the city to the sea-sliore, and con- 
nected it with its harbour in the Corinthian Gulf ; the port there was called 
the liKCHvEUM. A road led from Corinth to the south-east, which terminated, 
after a distance of about five miles, in its other harbour, — that of Cenchre.15, 
oil the Saronic Gulf. The traveller by land, who was going from the Pelo- 
ponnesus to visit any of the cities of Northern Greece, passed beneath the 
walls of Corinth*; and all who came into the Peloponnesus from those cities 
entered it by the same route. By its tvro ports, therefore, Corinth communi- 
cated at once with the eastern and western world ^ while at the Isthmian road 
it had intercourse with the Aprtli and south. No wonder, therefore, that it was 
called ‘‘ Tlie, wealthy,” * 

Tlmre are few remains oflfeitiquity now surviving at Corinth. The traveller 
who arriv^ iii the modem village from Nemea, perceives on his right hand ; 
five fluted columns of a very anoijeiat date, which once formed part of a temple. 
What the namoi^of that tbmple vras, ie a Subject for conjecture alone. 
ascent 't6 the hill of the Acrocorinth is steep and diflicult. The first gate, I 
which is approached by a draw-bridge, is flanked by an impregnable wall of i 
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rock on the right, and by artificial outworks on the left, f'roin this gate a 
road leads to a hill on the south-west, in form like a triineatiMl eone, upon 
Avhich is a fortress : it is called Pentc Bkouphia. Proeee<ling upwards towards 
the summit of the Acrocorinth, we emier a seini(dreular battery, and after 
seventy paces another gate, defended l)y artillery. ^Vithin this gale is the sUM'p 
rocky fortress on the southern crest of tlie Acrocorinth. 'I'in^ eastern wall of 
this inclosureds strengthened hy four s([unre towers, and the angles are ft)rined 
with ancient polygonal masonry. After a little more than a hundred 2)aecs we 
i|r a third gate, on the right of wliicli is a square tow'er of Pelasgic archi- 
Ifeotu^ro, by which we pass into the large inclosure, which compreliends in its 
Hurcuit the two northern crests of the Acrocorinth. On the eastern or higher of 
liese crests are the remains of the ancient temple of Venus, on the site of wliicli 
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a mosque now stands. This larger inclosure seems to be comparatively easy 
of access, and has been entered hy a besieging force along a path leading 
between the two crests^ of which we have spoken. By a welhconcerted 
attack at dijferent points it might, perhaps, be surprised, and could not easily 
be defended, on account of its vast extent. If the eastern crest, which com- 
mands the whole citadel, were walled inta a separate inclosuro, it would seem 
almost impregnable. The large inclosure resembles a town ; it contains many 
houses, cisterns, churches, and mosques, — all of which are now in ruins. There 
is a fountain in this iiiclosure, to the east of the southern crest of it, which is 
approached by a descent on a subterranean slope, which is nine feet broad, 
and seems to have been covered with marble steps. The water is contained in 
a rectangular basin, at the termination of the slope : above the water the rock 
is hewn into an architectural form, resembling the fagade %{ a sraali temple ; 
it consists of a tympanum supported by an architrave resting iip^ antee, 
and a pilaster in the centre of them: above tlm tympanum there is an arched 
vault. On the rock, near the water, are inscribed commemorations of jrdiir 
oflered in ancient times in this place, which was probably known in the e^i;liest| 
days of Corinth by the name of the Fountain of Peirene. 

There are two other fountains in the lower part of the city, one at thi|5 
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foot of the oitadel, the other in the modern town. The former was believed 
to be supplied from the souree in the Acroeorinth, and is now trailed the 
Fountain of Mustapha ; that in the town is 
named Paliko, From the descriptions of 
Strabo and Pausanias, it is hot easy to collect 
which of these three sources bore the name 
of Peir^>n6 ; but the probability is, that this 
was a title* applied at different times to them 
My 9t Jit least to the two first of tlie three, 
whieh \vere supposed to have a subterranean 
communication with each other. 

We prefer to imagine that the Peirene, 
at which Pegasus was caught while he was 
drinking, by Bellerophon, was that source 

which springs from the rock on the summit of the AcTOcovinth, and that it 
was from this high point that he soured aloft into the air. It is nnuarkahle 
that tin? winged Pegasus appears upon most of the coins of ( ’orintlt aird h(*r 
colonies. The mythological analogy between the Horse and the element of 
Water, — an analogy which shows itself in the luwie of Pegasus, and which 
appears in the activity of both the animal and tlie elcim'ut, cacli in its own 
manner, struggling to burst from its confinement, foaming with restless fury, 
and, as it were, “ pawing to get free,*' and at other times bridled, whether by 
reins of steel or stone, and in the circumstance tlmt they both are to man 
the means of conquering distance and of conversing with things remote, — 
may have led to the adoption of this device ; and the symbol uj)oii these 
coins was, perhaps, intended to express the national sense entertained by 
Corinth of the advantage which she enjoyed in tlie excellence and super- 
abundance of her fresh irateVy — an advantage not possessed in tlie same degree 
by any other maritime city of Greece. 

The'. summit of the lock affords an extensive view' — sufiicient to give a 
faint id^a of its magnificence under more favourable circumstances. Beneath 
is the. isthmus dividing the two celebrated seas, wliicli we could trace from 
.^^ay^assus on the one extremity to Cape Sunium at the other, with tlie islands 
':4“6^Sldamis and yEginu in the distance ; while behind lie the mountains of the 
Morea, like the waves of a troubled sen, extending in interniinnble succession 
as far as the eve can reach. Immediately lielow' is a barren marshy desert; 
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imd Alt the foot of the hill is the town, now a heai) of some twenty or thirty 
liouses sarroiandcd ivith h^aps of ruitos. How differeut tlio Corinth of ancient 
tiniea! Thus wi’itos Hieron of the same spot: “There was hardly a stronger 
fortress in all Greece, and perhaps no spot afforded a more splendid view than 
the Acroporiiithus. Beneath it might bo seen the busy city and its territory, 
with its temples, its theatres, and its aqueducts ; its two harbours, T,echteuin 
on the western bay, Gtjwcbreee ;OU the eastern, filled with ships, and the two 
bays, themselves, with,the is,thmw[f between them, all in sight.” The scene is 
now sadly changed. Connth and its territory, and its two harbours, are still 
to,, bo .seen, but.its bays afe empty and the ports deserted. 

Abroad which commpnv'es at the fo»t of the citadel, and winds towards 
the east apiong low shrubs and stone quarries, arrives, after a distance of 
about eight miles, at the ajicient port of Schojnus. At about a n^le short of 
,that.place is tiie site of the Sacred Grove, in which the Isthmi^^aq^ea were 
celebrated. The only vestiges which survive of its ancient building, ai^^l^ose 
of the StAoruMi in the southern part of the inclosure, the shell ofy;^| ^||i j 
nearly three hundred yards to the north of it, and the foundations 
precinct, which contained the Temples of Neptune and Palffimon. Immedintidy 
to the east of the inclosure are the substructions of the long line of Wall 
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which stretched from the Sarouio Gulf on tlic east to the Curintbian on the 
west, and defended the Isthmus ; and a little beyond, upon the western shore, 
are the excavations for the Canal, of three miles and a half, by which Nero 
designed to unite the waters of these two Gulfs, and to make the Peloponnesus 
an Island. Heturning towards Corinth from this part of the coast of the ( Co- 
rinthian Gulf, wo pass, at a quarter of a mile from the eastern entnuieo of the 
modern town, the remains of an ancient Amiuiitheatkk. It lies from Jiorth 
to south,* and measures about a hundred yards from one end of its lengtli to 
th^ other, while its breadth is half that distance. Several of the seats and viie, ‘ 
hewn in the rocky soil, are still visible. 

We have thus had before? our eyes three ohj(?ct8 which exercised a powc'rfiil 
influence upf)n the tastes and manners of the Corintluans of old, — their 
Theatre, tliieir Stadium, and their Amphitheatre. While, brought together 
as they now arc by being almost the only survivors among the public monu- 
ments of ancient Corintli, they remind us of the spectacles onco exhibited 
within them ; they at the same time recall to our recollection, in the most 
• forcible manner, the circumstance, that the Apostle, who spent nearly two 
years in this city, refers, in the Epistle which he addressed to its inhabitants, 
to all these three objects, or to circumstances connected with tliem. Familiar 
?is they were both to him and to them, they supplied the most vivid illustra- 
tion of the expressions he used, and of the emotions he both felt ami wIsIkmI 
to inspire. The Anipbitheatro, for instance, afforded to tJie readers of tlje 
Epistle a specimen of what he had endured, who for tlie sake of tlie truth, 
as he there tolls them, had fought with beasts at Ephesus. Ilis words, again, 
— “ We are become a Theatre to the world, to angels, and to men,*' — came 
home with double force to the minds of those who saw how the mere actors 
of fictitious dramas were exposed in the eye of day to the gaze and censure 
of innumerable spectators in this Tlieatre upon their own shore ; and nothing 
could give a more vivid picture of tJie Christian’s duty, difficulties, ami reward, 
than the question, — Know ye not that they who run in the Stadium run all, 
l)Ut one receiveth the prize ? and every one who contendeth is temperate in 
: all things? they indeed that they may rec(?ive a corruptible crown, (a pine- 
-tree wreath or parsley chaplet), but we an incorruptible,** — coupled with tJie 
llusidn which follows to the gymnastic and athletic exercises practised before 
their eyes near the same spot' TJie traveller in Greece feels a lively pleasure 
reading ancient historical descriptions of sieges, of battles, of civil assernhlies, 
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of harangues, and of social conversations, upon the spots and amid the scenes 
where they took place ; but the delight will be more exquisite which, be will 
enjoy in tracing, at Corinth, the reference to the objects before him which 
he finds in the language of Inspiration ; and while he sees remains of bmldings 
which St. Paul saw, ho will also look with more delight upon the natural 
objects around him, — upon the sea, the isthmus, the winds, the fountains of 
Corinth, and all the beauties of the wide plain about him, varying with 
all the successive seasons of the year, — when he reflects that tlm»e objects 
were probably in the mind of St, Clement of Rome, the fellow-laboua?^r of 
St. Paul, when he thus wrote in ld$ Epistle to the Corinthians The 
teeming Earth brings forth at its appointed seasons overflowing nourishment 
to maiF and beast, not gainsaying nor altering any of God’s decrees ,* the 
hollow of the immeasurable Sea, collected together in heaps by His work- 
manship, passes not out of the barriers thrown around it; the Ocean not 
lightly crossed by men, and the worlds beyond it, are ruled by the same 
ordinances ; the seasons of Spring, Summer, and Autumn, give wpy to each 
other in pence ; the Posts of the Winds perform their duty in their proper 
seasons, and trip not; and tlie perennial Fountains, shaped for delight and 
health, give their breasts of life to man, and never fail." 
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A 

Abak, city off now called Bellni, 2SO, 249. 

Academy, of Athens, Plato’s Olive Groves, 87 ; view troin 
the gardens, 191. 

Acatnos, statue of, at Athens, 211. 

Acamanta, general account of, 301- 342. 

Achffian league, formation and political results of, 98, 99. 

AciuiA, coast land of, 01 ; numismatic s^mibols of, 99 ; 
contrasted with Arcadia, 372, 373; her high antiquity, 
374, 373 ; change of name, 376 ; powerful state of, 376 ; 
early history of, 377 ; the twelve cities of, 878 ; dmnestio 
and foreign policy of, 378, 379; her political extinction, 
380 , 


Acharuae, victory of Thrasybuliis at, 137 ; the subject of 
Aristophanes’ comic muse, 138; description of, 138, 240. 

Achelous, a fiver of .£tolla, 75, 112 ; the synonyme of 
water, 84; its course, lb. 

Acheron, course of the, 330 ; the river of Homer’s In* 
ferno, 332, 333; defile of the, 834; valley of the, ib. ; 
its scenery, 835; its exit, ib.; ascent up the gorge 


of, 336. 

Acheruslan lake, 334. 

Achilles at ^Jcyros, sculptures of, 70, 71 (pi.) 

Achilles and the river Sperchius, 224. 

Acontium, mountain view of, 219, 208. 

Acroceraunian rocks and promontory, 78, 323. 
Acrocortnthian citadel, 87. 

Acroooiinthus of Corinth, 379, 442, 443, 446, 

AcroUths, statues so called, 37. 

Acropolis of Athens, 144, 145, 100; numerous ruins re- 
maining, 186 ; contemplative view from its summit of 
tJje ancient glories of Athens, 192 ef arg. ; its Propy- 
hoa, 193, 194; its southern wall, 213. 

Actiiun^ battle, of, 8.0, 805, 306; bay of 304; its present 
appearance, 609; temple of Action Apollo, 3o5. 
Adeiniantus, the of Pinto, 179, 

A7.acus, king of legend of, WJ, U3. 

^:anti8, tribe of, l!>9. 
vfigwan Sea, view of the, 120, 

ASgaleos, Mount, 124, 126, 136; slope of, occupied Ify 
Xerxes at the battle of SalamUi, 127, 
itue of, at Athens, 211. 

iple of Minerva at, 06 (pi.) ; islgndof, 87, 178, 
ity of, 178 ; marble sculptures of, ib. ; its mari- 
t^, greatness attributable to its harbor, 179; ruins 
^ an ancient temple at, 179, 180; ancient Inscription, 
. IWj vokanic appearances of, 182. 



A^^nctan school of art, marbles of the, 11-47. 

.E.4niain, ancient city of, 284; its site, 285. 

iEgium, town of, in Achala, 98 ; now called Vostltsa, 38!. 

.ICgostheniB, town of, 256. 

,4<:iium, route from, to Megaspollon, 384. 

A^mcMis, ftight of, painted by Polygnotus, 54. 

Ahius, mount, 364. 

-Kschylus, engagetl in the battle of Salamis, 127 ; a native 
of Kleusis, 132 ; summoned before the Areopagus, 134 ; 
the battle of Halamis immorhili/.cd by, 165. 

Aeto, ruins of, 358, 359. 

ASi'OUA, general account of, 301—342 ; coast of, 307; 
rivers of, 308 ; ancient geography of, 337, 338, 368 ; pro- 
buble site of its capital, 328 ; cities of, ib ; mounUins of, 
340; passage from to Achaia, 342; Philip Ill’s, taiu- 
palgns in, 368. 

Agoraemnon, tho king of Mycenne, 428. 

Aganippe, sacred spring of, 235, 254. 

Aglaurus, sacred cave of, at Athens, 202. 

Agora, at Athens, ruins of the, 180, 100, 211 ; descript ion 
of the, 211, 212 ; gate of the, 2)2. 

Agra^un Hills, a branch of the Pindiis, 85, 307. 

Agrieullure, early development of in Attica, 117. 

Agrigentuin, inscription of^ 27. 

Aia Olyky, village of, 334, 335. 

Ajax, tomb of, 127 ; statue of, at Athens, 211. 

Ajax and Cassandra, painted by Polygnotus, 54. 

Aialoomena, site of, 238, 

Alban Lake, in Itidy, stupendoiis works connected with 
the, 103. 

Alcestis, self-sacriticc of, 298, 299. 

Aloibiadcs, aiiewUde of, 117. 

Aleinous, palace of, 14, 

Alexander of Mucedon, state of the arts under, 07 e/ ,• 
likenesses of, 68. 

All Pacha, M/ier, roads and bridges formed by, 278 ; his 
palace and grave, 320. 

Alphams, beautiful waters of the, 93 ; bridge over the, 
9.1 ; its course, 05, 110, 887, 888, !*89; valley of the, 104. 

Altar of the Twelve Gods at AUiens, 75. 

Altis, ancient, limits of the, 389, 390, 801. 

Amanisian IHana, ancient tenriple of, 171. 

Ambelakia, the modern village of ancient Salamis, 126. 

Ambracia, the modern Arta, 79, 313, 314 ; coins of, 310. 

Ambrocus identified with Kostri, 318. 

Ameinias at the battle of Salainis, 127. 

Amphictyon, curly traditions of, 146. 
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Amphictyonic Council, Tberm^)^ Mat of 
AmphlloohiaoH, country of thej y-'''' 

Aniphion attd Zothua, atory of, 2^5^ ' 

Ampldiita, city of, 23S« 

Anaphlystuft, town of, 151, 175, 

AHpheaniua, Mount, ?tew of the convent at 17J ; mytho- 
logical origin of, ib. 

Andros, rocky cliffs of^ 88. 

4nthe<lon, town of, 24^. 

/AntiochlH, tribe 158. 

AntioohuM, statue of, at Athens, 211, 

Antitmros^ the crystal grotto of, 86, 

Aous, a river of Mount Findus, 75 ; description and 
course of, 77, . . 

Aphidnifi, city of, the lUostrious characters produced 
from, 142; recollections of her early history, 143; 
route to, 240. 

Apldanus, an atffoent of the Peneus, 83. 

Apollo Kpiourius, temple of at Bassm, 401, 402. 

Apollo Soslanus, temple of, 60 (pi). 

Ap<»Uonhi, a Corinthian colony, 78 ; the retreat Of Augus- 
tus, ib. ; Doric pillar at, 79 ; under the special tutelage 
of Apollo, ib.. 

Aracthus,*a river of Mount Plndus, 75; description and 
course of the, 79 ; valley of the, 316. 

Arutus, of 8icyon, prudence and energy of, 98, 383. 
Aucauia, general account of, 91 ct Beq, ; survey of Greece 
from a mountain of, ib. ; southern limit of, 92 ; Lycman j 
mountains of 93,; central province of resembling a 
large natural camp, 94 ; the arena of the great Pelo. ! 
poiincsian oolosseum, 95 ; her physical features repul- 
sive, ib. ; natural wonders of, 193 ; mountain torrents 
of, 104; W’orsliipof Hercules estublLshed in, 105; soil 
and climate of, 106 ; the cradle of the pastoral music of 
Hellas, 107 ; InOuence which led to the social character 
of, ib. ; the pastoral music of Virgil derived from, 108 ; 
the inhabitants sometimes engaged as mercenary 
troops, 100 ; the parent of ancient Romo, 111 ; Pan the 
pastoral deity of, 162 ; contrasted with Achaia, 372, 373 ; 
)ier claims to high antiquity, 373; general aspect of 
396 ; coast of; 397. 

Arccsiiaus, vase pointing of, 38. 

Arch, early origin and history of the, 27, 26. 

Archcdeuius, formed the cave of the Nymphs at H}’- 
mettus, 73. 

Arcliitects of the Parthenon, 55. 

Architecture, its primitive oiigin, 6 ; Cyclopean remainf^ 0. 
Areopagus, the tribunal of Athens, 145, 190, 200, 210, 
Aroolis, numismatic symbols of, 99, ,100 ; great; plain of, 
112 ; its ancient lustre, ib. ; the scene of the labours of 
Hercules, ib, ; general account of, 426—430; ancient 
cities of, 427, 436 et wq, 

Argos, city of, 111, 112, 436, 437 ; the road to from Tripo- 
litsa, 426; site of Mycenm, ib. ; plain of, 426, 428, 429, 

* 435; coast of near the Tnachiis, 4.30 ; citadel and theatre 
of, 436, 437 ; roads from to Corinth, 430; view of the pass 
through, 440 ; city of Mycenm ubsor^d in, 438. See 
Mycjcna). 

Amphilocbian, origin of, 112. 

ArgostoU, town and harbour of, 865. 

Argus, builds the first ship, 274. | 

Argyro Casti*o, view of, 77. ! 

Aristides engaged In the 4)01110 of Salainis, 127 ; at ihc 
battle of Marathon, 159. * 

Aristagoras, bronse tablet of, 73. 

Aristogoiton, a native of Aplddme, 142; statue of at 
Athens, 211. ' 

Ariatonienus, the national hero of Messenla, 400, 407. 
Aristophanes, his play of ^‘The NcpUeltc,” 140; the 
comic poet of Athens, 219. 

Arrephori, the priestesses of Minerva, 202. 


Arsinoii, fountain of, 408. 

Aar, GsKfiK, general ontline of, 1—72; state of, in the 
time of,Pau$uuiias, 1; plan 

anee of dates, and of coins in osoeitaiiiing the diilbreAt 
eras of, 2 ; monumeiifeal .remains of, 3 ; early ar^ltecr. 
lure, 5 ; importance of the potter's art to the develop- 
ment of, 7 ; bronses olHardUi, 8 ; e«r|[y vaee painting, 9 ; 
reprewntatton of form by outline, U $ s;^t8 of my- 
thicul antiquity, 11—14 ; origin of modeiliiig, 12 ; early 
workers in bronze, 13 ; state of, in the Homerie age, 
14, 15; sculptures and remains of MyoMue, id, if ; . 
of Egypt, Nineveh, and Aida Minor, 18—21 ; first 
introduction of coinage, 22; the fonie and Boric 
orders, 23, 24, 30; ancient Greek insmi^ons, 25, 2H; 
early origin of the aroli, 27 ; structure (ff ancient tem- . 
pies, 28, 29; painted vases, 81, 32, 84 ; ear^pciagruphs, 
32; state of, under PhdstratUs, 33, 85; of 

marble in architecture, 34 ; draperies 
sculpture, 36; Bculptures of Bellnus, 37Veia)^ ^^^ 
reliefs, 39; state ot; from the battle i)X Marathon, 40; . 
public games conducive to, 41 ; coins of Atbeua,^ 42 ; 
ancient modes of representing the hair, 43 ; .fi^netan 
school of, 44 ; Kgj'ptian, Assyrian, and Greek heads, 
40, 47 ; Temple of Theseus, 49 ei eeq ^ ; genius developed; 
in the sculptures of, 51 ; progress of painting,' 50, .52 
et eeq, ; Polygnotus, 53, 54 ; architects of the Patihe- 
non, 55 ; and Houlptures, 57, 58, 60 (pi.) ; drapery of 
i^hidiuH, &c., 60, 64 (pi.) ; state of, from the death of 
Pericles, 61 ; Pul> cletus, Myron, and Alcamenes, 62 ; 
Phigaleiaii marbles, 63, 66 (pi.) ; , coinage of Athens, 
64; Greek statuary, 65 (pi.); celebrated statues of 
Venus, 65; Goriuthion order, 66, 70; pediment of 
Niobe, 66 (pi.) ; from the accession of Alozand(>r, when 
it reaches its eulmimitlng itoiut, 67 ; works of Lysippus, 
ib.; statues and coins of Philip and Alexuiidcr, 69; 
seulptures from tiie monument of Lysiemtes, 69 (pi.) ; 
artificial style of drapery, and arrungeincnt of the hair, 
69; Roman period of, 69—72; time of Hadrian, 70; 
the Laoooon, Achilles at Scyros, and other productions 
of Rome, 70, 71 ; the age of Constantine, and the de. 

dine of ancient art, 72. First derived from the nulu- 

fal advantages possessed hy Greece, 115, 116; itseuiiy 
development in Attica, 147. 

Arts, river and city of, 79, 80 ; gulf of, 304, 808 ; the 
ancient Ambracia, 313 ; present state and population of, 
314; churches of, 315, 

Artemisium, hill of. 111, 427. 

Artists, their names often written on works of art, 4, 41, 
42 ; of mythical antiquity, 11-14. 

Asero, the residence of Hesiod, 254; the site of the 
Muses, and of many ancient statues, ib. 

Asia Minor, Greek monuments in, 20 ; eavly aeltlemcnt 
of the Greeks in, ib. ; state of the arts tii, 21, 

Asopus, vale of the, 85, 240 ; the river, 239, 258, ^4; 

Assyrian beads, seulptures of, 11, 46. 

Asteris, islet of, 362. 

Athenians, taking refuge in thteir 3hi|IS| 129 ; at the battle 
of Marathon, 159. ^ ' / ii ,,,,,.. 

Atukrs, different views of, I, 187, 189, 191, 

214 ; first erection of tem^l^^^i^baildlng of, 
48 ; sculptures ^ecuted at, 56; ’ ri jalfe of, 64; view of 
from qpiount Hymetttts, 88; desbrHwv'by Milton, 88; 
her langui^.iind arts, 119; |rrotecU!4^hy.hcr mounUin 

, bniwarks,-^! Sacred Way of, 130—132 ; her early 
I AetopoUs of, ib.; Minerva Uw 
deity ; her early htetory under 
151 ; plteea ft<wn yrhich she obioinod her uHii y 
her silver mbaesy 176; general aceounl%*,JH5»^ 
222 ; requisiles necessary for describing, 18|i|^. hei^ 
Acropolis, her* temples, and her numerous ruins, 

€t kq* ; physical changes of, 187 ; the ci’y of MlltLule*!^^ 
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of ThemiAtoolen, and Pcriclos; of .®8chyUw, Thueyclidw, 
Plato, and Demosl^enet) ; of poct», hiatoriunm, philoso- 
piietOf apd orators, 189 ; her spirit and intellect every- 
where numifested, ih. ; physical and topographical 
sketch of, 18^ at nfq; her principal buildings and har- 
boom, 100; limits of, 191; restoration of, 102; her 
glorious works of art, l02-<*222 ; temple of victory, 199 ; 
the Acropolis, 194 ; the Parthenon, 105—109 ; the 
treiisury of, 108 ; the Erectlieum, 200, 201 ; grottoes of 
Aglaurus and of Pan, 202 ; temple of tho Winds, 208 ; 
temple of Thoseas, 204—206 ; the Pnyx, 207, 208 ; the 
Areopagus, 209 ; temple of the Furies, 210 ; statues of I 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 211 ; the Agora, 212 ; the | 
th^ttw and the Athenian drama, 213, 214 ; tho street j 
of Trlpodis;, fll3 ; the Chleum, 210; temple of Jupiter j 
Olymplus, 216 ; the Stadium, 217 ; chorogic monument ! 
of Xysi^iAcSt 218; fountain near, 210; tragic muse of, ! 
ib# } liktin writers on, 220; the Plrmus, the poets, and 
^ttlls of, 221, 222; again the capital of Greece, 
414 ; ^compared with Sparta, 422 ; education at, 424. 

Atreus^ tiWsury of, at Mycenm, 429. 

Atrldm, the sovereigns of Mycenm, 427* 

Atthis, the son of Cranaiis, 146. 

AItica, different views of, 86, 88, 120, 124, 207 ; general 
account of, 117—222 ; extent and influenoc of, 117— 
110; diffhHion of its language and genius, 119; posU ' 
lion, climate, and geography of, 120, 121, 125; geologi> 
eul formation of, 121 ; rivers and plains of, 122 ; results 
to which its sterility led, 122, 123 ; her first inhabitants 
believed to be indigenous, 123, 124; northern boundary 
of, 124; mountain walls of, 125, 126; Mount Purnes the 
northern range, 138 ; comparison of, with Boootla, 139 ; i 
her early history, from Cocrops to ThcM^us, 144 $1 $eq; 1 
historical sens© of her ancient traditions, 146, 147; 
coined and uncoined wealth of, 175 ; tragic muse and 
scenery of, 219; notices of, by Latin poets, 220; mari- 
time force of, 240. 

Augustus, Apollonla the youthful retreat of, 78; his 
subsequent greatness, 79. 

Auletic reed of the Copuic lake, importance of, 207. 

Aulis, bay of, 249, 250. 


Bacchani k, from tho Towmeley collection, 61 (pi ) 
Bacchus, religious ceremonies in honour of, 130 ; early 
traditions of his visiting Attica, 147, 

Bttlduma, valley of, 278. 

Balyra, the river, 405, 

Bari, cave of, 173. 

Basilica, tho site of the ancient Sicyon, 3H2. 

Bas-reliefs, early history of, 39. 

Bassm, temples at, 63, 401, 402; architecture at, 403. 
Bathy, Uie modern capital of Lthacu, 358. 

Bees ofHymettus, 172. 

Beluch!, Mount, the ancient Ty mphre8tu^ 84. 

Bema of the Pnyx, at Athens, 207. 

Bcrenthe, ruins of, 398. 

BetThoDu, anqieni; dty of, 81. 

Bioko, ancient q 4 286 ; district of, 338. 

Boebe, lakeqf^ j^b^-r , 

Bcboiia, tcifnpe^t^ and soil of, 106; valley of, 121; 
intellectually lillfeMir to ; goncral account 

of, 223—270; ftttntier of, 229; of, 241 ; 

plains of, 243 '; natural theatre of, 2^4, ftld ^ mottnUins 
of, . 249, JIM), 264; geographical extent 251; her 
nosliion, 263 et aeq. ; numerous JSvers of, 
» of her minstrelsy, 267 ; coast of; 268. 
jSishop of Dodona, 329. 
rion, the Council Chamber at Athens, 211. 

, hamlet of, 329. 

I^iuttrcphodon, system of writing, 25, 26. 



rtfentbe, in Arcadia, city of, 107, 

Itridge ut Larissa, xJ#; qvor the Pencus, 2H7. 
Brilcssus, a moUntOln chain of the PinUus, 85. 
Bronze, curly figures cast in, 7, 8. 

early a orkers in, 13. 

Burgon vase, specimen of the, 32. 


C 

f!Af.AMi», the (ireck sculptor, 61. 

Caluurca, inland of, 177. 

Calintratus, engaged in the battle of klarathon, 159. 
Cnlliinachns, the inventor of the Corinthian order, 60. 
CalllrrhoO, fountain of, 33, 34, 187, 218. 

Calydon, city of, 338,339; now called Kurt Agii, lb. 
Cumbuniun mountains, the barrier of Greece, 81, 82. 
C^rdamxle, view oT, 419. 

Caryatides, ut Athens, 64, 200. 

Carystns, the lofty summits of, 88, 177. 

Castalia, fountain of, deMcri1)ed, 232. 

Casting, curly art of, 21. 

Cecrops, the firnt king of Attica, 123, 144; statue of, 211. 
Cenebrero, gulf of, 442. 

Centaurs, bos-rcliefs of, 39, 40 ; their contests with the 
LapithiP, 58 (pL), 274—270; mythologically appropri- 
ated to Thessaly, 83. 

Ceos, cllffb of, 80. 

Cephalonia, island of, 307, 353 ; Cyclopean walls of, 303. 
Cephisi^a, village of, 108, U’9. 

0>phissus, vale of the, 85, 242; the river, 87, 191, 230, 
242; tho grotto ut its source, 109. 

Cerameieus, a suburb rf Athens, 132, 204, 

Ceres, temple of, at. Elousis, 132, 133 ; early traditions of 
her visiting Attlcu, 147. 

Ceyx and Hulcyone, fable of, 313, 

Chmrouca, city of, 237; battle of, 237, 244, 217 ; plains 
of, 242, 245. 

Cbalcia, mount, 307. 

Chaon, a mountain in Arcadia, 105, 1 12,. 

Chaonia, Mount, view of, 323. 

’Chnradru, identified with Bogus, 319. 

Cheiron, cave of, on Mount Pelion, 302, 

Chelmas, Mount, 385, 380. 

Chontgic monument of l.ysicratcs, 07, 09 (pi.), 218. 
Cimon, the inventor of forcshovtining, 38. 

Chnonian, southern vale of the Aoroimlis, 213. 

Cirrhn, hallowed plain of, 233. 

Cithmron, Mount, 86, 251, 258. 

— ancient legends resijcctlng, 253, 257 ; natural 

features of, 253, 2)0. 

Cities, ancient, in the vale of Pencils, 280 ; in Thessaly , 
298 ; in Achaia, 378. 

Cleanthes, first reprcHentcd form by outline, 11. 
Cleomcues, king of Sparta, 73. 

Clepsydra, fountain of, ut Athens, 203. 

Cncniidiun hills, chain of tho, 2 49. 

Cnidian Venus, statue of the, (j.). 

Cocytus, the ancient river, 332. 

Coinage, when first introduced, 22 ; of Atliens, 64, 175, 
176; of the Peloimimcsus, 1(J0. 

Coins, Important guides to tho different crus of art, 2 ; 
those of Greece, ll ; of Bceotia, .Egina, Ephesus, and 
, Coriiit h, 22 ; of Athens, 42 ; of the Alexandrian period, 
69 ; symlKils of each state stamped uimn them, 99, 100 ; 
of Thessaly, 276; of Ambrocia, 316; of Kplras, 342 ; of 
the Ionian Islands, 362 ; of .Etolia, 370 ; of Corinth, 
445. 

Colonies of Athens, 188. 

Columns of temples, origin and different styles of, 28, 29. 
ColythuK, a district of Athens, 204. 

Constantine, degradation of art in the vdgn of; 72. 
Contoporela, route of the, 439. 
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Copnfo lake, 103, 244, 215, 240 ; \he tlfAplnrluin Of flCDOtm, 
265 ; its efinuoTit stroaii^s, 266, 

(>>rc>Ma, account of, 843 at »fq, / Its tnulitions and 
cuMtomiK 346 H aeq. 

CtMUNi'H, Doric temple at, 24 j colonies of, 7ft ; Rulf of 
ft I, 309, 341, 373 ; coast of the, 373 ; view of the, 309; 
isthmus of, 95, 21 1, 444 ; mercantile udvantuffca of 101 
destruction of, 3ft3 ; her city and jxirt described, 441 
et arq, ; Acrocorinthus of, 442, 443, 446 ; coins of, 445 ; 
ancient remuins of, 4M ; the Theatre, the i^^tndiuiu, and 
the Amphitheatre, |47 ; local allusions to, by 8t. Vaul 
and 8t. Clement, 447, 44S . 

Corinthian order, Callmachus Its inventor, 66; of the 
temple of Jupiter Olyinpius, 70. 

Coron, bay of, 414. 

Coronc, coast of, 93. 

Coroncii, site of, 23ft, 244. 

Crnnaua, early traditions of, liO. 

Cranli, ancient city of, 365. 

Craiinon, fertility of, 83 ; Thcssalhm plain of, 224. 

Crisso, bay of, 264. 

Croesus, wealth an<l Importance of, 22, 

Cronins, Mount, 3ft0, 3469 

CnraliuH, river, 238. 

Cyclades, rocky frroup of the, 86, 88, 1?7, 370. 

Cyclopean architecture, veniains of, at Tiryns, 6, 434, 
435 ; ut Mycenm, 17 ; at l.«uo.adia, 302; In Ithaca, 359, 
360 ; ill Cephttlloiiia, 303. 

Cyllone, mountain of, in Arcadia, 1)1, 105. 

(Tj neotha, inhospitality of ita Inhabitants, 107. 

Cynltt, lake of, 808. 

f -yiiosargos, a district of Athens, 204. 

CyiiowephHlm, ancient city of, 83, 29ft. 

Cynthiun Hill of Delos, 86. 

Cy'iithus, the ancient term for n hill, 366. 

Cypselus, bas-relief on the chest of, 40. 

Cyrus, im)M>rtunccof his empire, 2^. 

Cythem, island oi, llO; 369. 


Djedai.vs, the early arts indebted to, 13. < 

Danaus, his landing in Greece, 112. ' 

Daphne, near Atliens, view of, 139. 

Daphnus, town of, 228. 

Dascnglio, islet of, 362. 

Date.**, import<inco of, in ancient art, 2, 

Paulis, city of. 230, 250 ; its niytholofO', 281. 

Decelca, rivers of, 140, 141 , fortiHed poas and Spartan 
rnmp, 142, 208. 

Dejaneira, the w ife of llerciiles, 225. 

Ihdium, Its celebrity; 2.51, 

Delos, central islet of thu Cyclades, 8ft, 370, 

Delphi, temple of, 2.31, 248 ; convent at, 232, 

Delvino, soureo of the, 326. 

Demudes, the orator, his map of Athens, 189. 

Ibjmetvins, remains of the ancient city of, 301. 

Dihuiadcs, of Corinth, the originator of modelling, 12. 
Dldascali®, compilation of the, 215. 

Diganuua, early use of the, 26. 

Diogenes, Plato’s present of figs to, 1/0; his residence at 
Corinth, 233. 

Diomcla, a district of Athens, 304. 

Dioscuri, represented on the coins of Laconiu, 100. 

Dircc, fastened to the bull. 71 (pi). 

Dod<ina, on the ancient site of, 324, 328, 425, 420. 

Doric onlcr, origin of the, 24 ; temple at Corinth, lb. ; 

characteristics of the, 29, 30. 

Doris, the nigged district of, 229. 

Drama of Athens, elements of the, 213, 211, 215 ; annals 
of, 215; winters, 215, 219, 

Dramisus, ruins at, 327, 328. 


Drapery of early Greek sculpture, 36 ; of Phidias, 00 ; of 
the Alexandrian period, 69. , 

Drlsko. hill of. 278. 

Drymls, dcfllo near, 143. 


Kau iv, ancient map of the, 73. 

Pchiniules, islands of the, 307. 

Kducation at Sparta, 423 ; at Athens, 424. 

Kgripus, port of, 15.3. 

Kgyptiun twjulptiiro, 1ft, 46. ■ 

Klatea, the king of southern Greece, 229, 

Kleuslniun mysteries at Klcusis, 130, 1^4, 135. 

Klcusis, situation of, 128;" religious ceremonies and 
Sacred Way, 129—132 ; bay 132 ; tenqpleof Ceres at, 
132, 133 ; view of, 134, 269. 

Elgin marblc«(, group of, 150. « 

Elis, fruitful plains of, 93 ; numismatic symibols oi^ IW ; 
the elvili/ing inftuencc of, 10.3 ; the Ol>'in{de games at,- 
ib.; territory of, 3ft6 ; history and remains of, 387, 388; 
paciftc cliaractcr of, .389 ; coast of, .ft!>5. 

Kloqucnice, causes of at Athens, 208, 269. 

'Ejieiaiis, ancient power of the, 387, 

Ephesus, ruins of, 37.5. 

EpidaWus, temples of, 157 ; coast of, 177 ; view of, 214. 
Epim'ioii, port of, 2.56. 

P'|>iruH, general accotint of, 304 — 342 ; coins of, 342. 
K|mnymi, of Athens, statues of, 211. 

Krusluu**, a ruin of Argolis, 105, 1 12. 

Krcetht'UU), ruins of the, 180; t«nnplc of the, 56 (pi,), 186, 
200 et aeq. 

Erectheirf, statue of, at Athens, 211. 

Eficthonius, the ancient king of Attica, 171 ; early tradi- 
tions Of, 146, 147. 

Erl <one, early legend of, 1 47. 

K|’otidia, games at Thespim, 2.55. 

Erymunthus, the wix>dy, 91. 

Kulxea, ctwist of, 1.52, 177 ; its imi>ortancc to Ecrotia and 
Athens, 2.51, 2.52. 

Enmenides, temple of the, 210, 

Euripides, a native of Salnmis, 132 ; his tomb, 215. 
Euripiis, channel of the, 1.53; bridge of the, 2.52. 

Eun>tas, course of the, 110; valley and bridge of the, 

. Ill, 426. 

EuryMheu*, rout of his army, 162. 

EN'nn, Mount, view of, 407, 

EveniM, river, now cant'd Fiduro, 339, 


Fasne, Mount, volcanic appearances of, 182. 

Fire, .sacred, of the O'rlnthian Prytaneutn, 78, 
Flamininxia, of Rome, traverses northern Greece, 77. 
Foreshortening, early invcntluti of, 38* 

Form, represented by outline, 11. 

Fortresses, near Jannina, 320. 

Forum of Romo, 131, 132. 

Fucinc lake, stupendous worln cottnecied with the, 103. 
Furies, tctnplo of the, 210, ^ 


GAMgi, public, conducive to the ar^ ' 

Cote of Uons, at Myoehos *2S, 4311. ' . . ' • 

Geography, ha a|g86|N^a to astrohoiAyi 247; withrela* 
lion hr to JKtotin, 338* 

Gerccstiaia p^hgmtory in Eub^, 88. 

Glrgcnti, akied fanca of, 157. 0 

Gl'iucus, the inventor of tempering metals, 22*>‘ ^ ’ 

Glokoto, village of, 286, 287. 

Gold, early working of, 15 ; statue of Diana in, whP 
Gomphi, ancient city of, 2S7. 
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ofyyjQlotk^< 6 i; naked, 65 (pi). 
,;ner early cominuniftt^iSli^vrtth Kgypt and Assy- 
%; gimcral account V, 7 ^^ 116 ; ijeogruphicul 
'MrU «( 01 ; conquci^ % th^llbnianR, 77 
JniA admitted aa a provin^nf, kl ; IVloponncciia' 
.^polia oi; 07 ; pbjiskMl origin of lier pi ytholnifv, 
9 geogfrapUical I>of«itlon and natural obaructef* 
7 , tl 3 -~«ll 9 .^ 1 ^i’eol 0 glcal foniiuiions of, 115 ; early 
|ns of^ ^ 110 1 heroic achool of, .'loil; intiuence of 
^ partloidaf eras used in, 394 , 895 ; 

•MaTagaiu its mpitti)^ 4H. . 

Universal diffusion U0. 

( ^\tt. See Aut. # • ^ 

^;^ty, destroyed by lire, 381. 

|itrrior, gtatue of a^l. 

i^r early oiigiUi' 4; ft ; dfieat the Persians at 
4, 127, 128 ; and at Plata?a, 261, 26.1 ; their anetuiit 
« Wring skill, 366, 26.7 9 tbeir sUliKhtcr of the Turks 
> „^U«, 440 . ‘ “ ^ 

fovtroHs of, 286. 

* moulding, 23 , &9‘. ^ 

\ ^ jbium of Olympia, 391* 

^ Kustro, site if, 338. « 


WAS, slate of the arts in the reign of, 70 ; gate of, 
Athens, 180 ; urchof, 212 . . 

,, various modes of representing, 43 , 0 »> 70 . 
a river of Plndus, 75 , HO. 
jllhirtus, ruins of, 238 , 213 ; battle of, 218 . 

IP'bours of Athens, 190 . 

Innodlus, a native of /\phidiirt*, 1 J 2 ; stutnoof, 211 . 
bids, sculptured, of Kgyptiun, Assyrian, and Greek 

laaUeyis, the hisUirlan of Miletus, 73 . 

HGjjiltompetloni figure, at Athens, 35 . 

of Troy, discovery of her Aphidni©, 142 ; tradi* 
fils of, 150 . 

fin, a mountain chain of tlie Pin<lhs, 83 , 235 , 201 ; 
silent legend reapecting, 233 ; natural features of, 
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, their c.'irly origin, 4 , 5 . ‘ Ser <(!>|kkks. 


i|^e, the seat of I'lato, 170 . 


lea, Lacedtrmonian^coloriy of, 221. 
lopn, file temple of llerrutes, 170. 

‘ temple of, -jpear Mycciue, 133 ; anecdote con, 
with; 434 . ' 

MTQiip^ of ^tablished in Arcadia, 105 ; Argolis 
le m llti loiMMiJ'S, 112 ; Theseus compared with, 
206 ; TniclU^n province consecrated to, 225 ; 
;d<mtii and.'apObho 8 ns, 226 . *' 

raptore of the, ID. 
inox, ancient logend from, 252 . 

AtUous, the phUosopher of Athens, 1G9. 
Wfep^pmyeece, 3 ()a. 

^t^i^nie,' 2*^4« ' 

iihime, of 

llthiM)!!, sta^^wi^'^thens, 2 U. 

^dered by^ in chro;.o]og1/lng 
A of art^ ^ . 

Ins Inifierno inXldrus, . 333 ; his aqooidkirdf Ithaca, ' 
; hi»‘ lli^dj^'tdiitpomry with Jtl^yccnso, 432 . 
tgc, state in the, 14 et seg. ' 

(S)n8truetmn ^ tjbe, ft, 6« 

•hour of CoVcyra. 'JlS. 

; ancient city qf,'^'S[4». 

a mountain cboi^ of the Pindus, 85 , 80 , 121 , 


• 125 ; magnlAeent views from the stimmit of, 86 — 88 , 
172 — 174 ; idatue of the lion on, 172 ; the bees of, ib, 
Hyi>ogea, the {depositories of works of art, 3 . 


Icarus, early legend of, 147 . 

Ictinus, the architect of the Parthi'uon, 63, 402. 

stame of the river gofl, 57 ; course of ihe, 87, 
191, 218, 2fj^; .valley of, 187, 189; reservoir of, 210. 
InuchtiK, emuY* of the, 1 12: % , 

Inferiioof thenndents, 333. - " 

InscriptimiH, itheieni Greek, 25, 26 ; "rcadjn^t backwonls, 
23; lH>iihtiia)hedon, 30; of Leucadiu, si^iuuin, hfhl-s.. 

, Agrigcntuin; 20 ; ut A2gina, 180 ; their utility in topo- 
N^itphical rijseurchas, 285. 
lou^site of; 301. 
loniaT^Uiquiy of, 301, 375, 370. 

Ionian general account of the, 313—370; coin of 

Ionian Seas, .300, *^7 ; picture of the, 368. 
lonluns, their sctllet^t in Asia Minor, 20, 21. 

Ionic order, origin of, 23 ; specimen from Persepolis, lb ; 
•guillocho uloulding of, 23,\59 ; its characteristic’s, 29, 

30; 59; Hp^imen at Sardis, 3«; introduced into tlio 
Partlienon, |i9. 

Iri^ fortrcs.s 101 ; taken by the Spartanti, 106, 

Iron, the earlyaort of hardening, 22. 

IstUmiiui Games, celebrated at Corinth, 410. 

Itlittca, hauudern — is it the hhuoa of IJoiner I 333 et tieif. ; 
port of, 351; lyysses’ cIcHcrlptiun of, 355; Cyelo|M*{iii 
walls in, 359, 360; remains of the house of Ulysses, 360. 
Ithome, Mount, views of, 96, 107 ; cuplUd of Messeniu, 
too, 407 ; codvent on the site of, 406, 


;Jannina, lake and city, of, 278 , 320 , 321 , 325 ; survey 
I taken from the city of, 278 ; Ali Pacha, vizier of, 320 ; 
I mosque and Turkish tomb ut, 321 ; island and convent 
/» of 329 . 

Jason and the Argonauts, 273 . 
f Jlulio, statheof, 7 ). • ‘ 

Julius Cttsaf, Ills campaign in Thessaly, 286 ; his victory 
of Pharsalia, 296 , 297 . 

Jupiter, hra’Acn stutne of, at .Sparta, 13 ; saeriftec to, at 
Olympia, 102 ; temple of, at AthenN, 216 , 217 ; statue of, 
8 p 2 ; Messeiiia his birlli-place, 408 . 

K 

KAniTRNA, ruins c*f, 308 ; xiew of 399 , 

Kuko^Snli, the ruiiu'd town of, 337 . 

Kalubuku, village of, 28 1, 

Kastraki, Khan of, 2 h 3 . 

Kusti't, ruins at, 317 ; idcntiflcil with dneient Ambracus, 
318 . 

Kustro, the ancient Citadel of Dramisus, 327 . 

Katubothra, the Huhteri uneau gorges of, 266 . 

Khans of Thessaly, 279 , 283 . 

Khorsabad, sculptures fr<jm, 19 , 

Kii’H, tar- wells of, 267. 

Korfmi, description of, 343 et ny ; its citadel, 313 , 317 ; 
c<»nveut of, 349 . 

Koromhilt, .Mount, view of, 264 . 

Kiirzuluri, islands of, 391 . 


Laceda'.mon, Homer’s epithet applied to, 109 ; as. dc- 
scillied by Homer, 419 

loicmoA, .Mount, the centre of the rivers of Greece, 7 4 , 
A’ceZvoo. 

Lac'ouitt, separated from Meysenia by the range of the 
Taygetus, 93 , 96 ; co-ast and territory of, 93 , 421 , 425 *, 
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' nambmtk aif^ 101*},, 

bajr <>f, 41i- 

. IrftiiM, Ktnry of, i.*)!. 

touiia, tl»o inoiJwii JCfHun, V 

' l^woTm, m:uij>t«re ♦■) - 

^a(^rawk^n, ^'Ri(>»mrc^ /. 

^ Lapidiu'. t^tr CJetjtws «xpteH^ 

lArttiNu, of, Of. j7;s xs; ; town of, 

S«7, ftS W;%i Mi'*>«aiw,ii‘ i»f <pklC t*lf- 

i itncieiit >n9(M'(i»tl^)>i »t> 

■ ' ' ■ ■ - • * ^ 

Lfiwion^tillXonior, ••'- / ■/ i 

I^tin thcii *wtto*s [it Atlloft, SW. jf 
fKi;i« of iiu>^ T*itki 
ptmjaof, 12J. 

: V'"' .--^sr' . 

i At /-. ' " '* '4 ': ‘ 

»*tV4>jlt>« anti »' t.«‘tl<'‘ 'll', .‘Wft ; lKrfile,j^, S40, Jm, 

t iomuyOf.Af}?oU*‘» (.li thi’' 

oHli^Ail 112, 43'i, 

JLfticrf*, knir»'«Vk(ijrt' of, umontp iho AHeynuns 
J vooatUa, anclont Inscription at, Itti ;’ C'yclopGun woUm dI, 
,Wj toinpk of ApolUi ar, 8iiJ, 

ilie modtirn Capo Binupo, 

. r> 'jf^^njitjiiea, iftiw €>f, 90- 1 . 

M^thiiaji amtuiB nk^ 9Sl, J. 

I4«iiiuJo4, of 

Xlk'^a, ,;’ 

' l.i 1 ig;tM^tt^ rookA of, ^ <* ■* '• 

tloii, ^ijoApoMl otutme tif tbe, on 3HauttilTyin<!ltoa>.l J‘2 - 
J .Iona, g«to of tibe, at Myconw, 18, 42$, Ui* * 
oallpa KpknirajliHuM, 228. 




l^noralncoountof, 223-^270 j l^tlaafu Xtillkn’tiH Ai.tirc»uM, '*t tho lioinan torum, 7A. 


u4mo, 22*1,. 

** Unit \tM^ of .^nosns, ruiuA of 187, 221, 222, 
Ijcjvc, atatuo Of, ut 'ihcHpi.j., 255, 

I/»vcr'A Leap, at Paxo, <151, 357. 

Lucian, hi* iJittlt^ic of iUrrrury.anr} CluU’On, 00, 

LM*iu», the rivov, ^Of,. 

i/)culH?«ivs, MoniU, U\o mcKlcm ijfc Ooonjccr, 1*0, 171 ; n 
sij iklnff featnrc in the smwy Oj^Mbehs, 191. • 

L}(jiv\t*, Mcunt, jiticvtHlto Pan, of, 9^ j ^ua<- 

tain UttnmU ut tUo foot of, 101, ,-% 

I yciM < ill, Blt>«*\> enilnnin ■■ i.f, 2 W, ' ■-' 

L. Mcviiai'Q, lariiiBof, »Ht.. 

Lxc’iirpns his a<McV tii l^l^ t irtiiitiYineM, 10!», 
i.yjc, iii\,nii(>n vf the, utcrihuti u to .tlorcury'^ 1(17. 

L; »:iiuU r. dcutb of, 21i8. 

Ly>icr.»u>«», nbiwagic mofiumcul of. r>7. OS, 09 ,'p1.), 21S. 
wotk# i)(i <Ji. 

. M 

M. it ARt V, (iJUfy^tcr of UereiiUiii^ m2. 

Miii ciloniii, nUniitted a» a iHYivifi^ of Urouco, Hi. 

Hitnutiun pf^ 92 ; {» teninil ppint of 
\ni'iM«in>iuutlD cbi^infi, liO} 

HttlaiftM. vino^, 281. , J ‘ 

bfiUllA ku14 3M. * 


Mnrat1}oa|i«i, port 42$;j ' 

Alarbk, first tmeif trt OolpHl fidr 
51 ; prorluccd nt i^'TitolW# 

115, ir»». J 

Marbles of J-o-iOB, 48*“ 47 ^ _ 

Mnr«hw»H»A, tW sfi'fioifli, 125; rwqvUtw^ ii, U(| 

Ani}.«srynUnt( f4. »mtiih«fr »«a enei»mpn:i^ 

Pfrjsiitii 239, 2(i9 ; n’t ib'tnit and 

• Mark A'.Honj'. hk defwftt u». AcTti j)o,^39ft,'A06, 

MarotiM. u.'hiiteof, i?n. ' '^^>v 

Mutitpiiu, (!upo^ view 

SfytLami, pftniTisnla vrf, J,6l ; kthmns ofj t77, " 

. MtxMjtmk'S, aiidt'Ut ' r - i.i 

MegaiaiM Ikynda; taatiict of Phocis, 2J9v 
Megalopolis, in A,', a^lu, r«%tH olV94>, 39i'; t^C V? 

eayof,2fl7. >• ' 

Mngnnir wountiixn rterner f oniii^be 
M0tft|8pcJtoti, of, 

Meltte, diUHtrifttof Athenv304;^= V' •;■•/?: 

Mt ndaus anO Ucknfvu^o painting of, 5$l 
Mcrcnn\ the founder of the lyro, iu7. 

MfsoKUi*, llte interior pL(Allic», lH, 171, 

Mesotil/.j», f<>rtrt*.;.s of, 320. ' '\ ; * ' 

Meyvsene. fiJunUaritm and sit^ of, 407; - j 

4<»7. 'Wm ; wun.« nutt toners of, 409; ancku^' j 
rositlof, 4P> t thfal:!’* and stadium of, ih. " j 
Messonlii, icrutoi y <a, P'i, ina «/ ,> gulf 0f,^^2 ; k (/;, 

ruled i'wni i.at oun hy 5lount TaygetliH, ttd ; , il^bf «!;;.{ > •,: 
s|||^y the S{..a«.ii)i-, l». ; vuUey of, 403 : hiiltdtV. ^, 40 ^j 
^R arhu-K s '»?’, Ut. lU;. 

Mi’t.d, tii>t iLnn.-'t)#.” of in, *, 13; ^ 

o- 4 stn‘;* and hurU.aung, 21, 22. ' . ' '/' 

Metem.i, j(ejn*i‘al view of, 2h2 ; 

. ClifTs of, 2H3 ; n(<r«'d. aM-eut to tU- nu'na^jfi^jf’tky;’. 
MftU-oiiolK unck'ini < *t> oj’. l‘S0. •, / ,• 

tosAn of, d». 2:9 ; f:t)molo)yy of, 

"V gpeVlty of; ih. ■' 

MUibiry glory, the .'‘‘aoMtion of fidiru*, 132. 


/:^ MiJtjttdi’s, cngugcti ai lUe haiiiuot Maiath .p, 159;, iiu 
‘l ’ wientul tropo;, tif, HUL y 

"fc AlUtoii, hJ.^ »v.eti:al uicrt j.pfipocting the lioman rp. 

; 76, hiH (k'-,cnpliwf i>t’ AtheitN, a« viewed A’OMt Aio»!..^ 

>' Ifyais'Uos, HH ; his picture of a laudscape, 33$. 
j Miiieivu, rally iTpiviHUitatumK of, 31 y fomptft Pf, 

I .HgmB, 1 16, 161 ; and at Soniutn* lj[«, 

I* cit'liy of Athea-s, 144; her cotoml 


thmm, UK4. 




; .tho,y8o‘’": ■■ ’■ 


MRntjl|^-A, 61 Af«ailt4i libdxrs nt; iPeL 
Moratn^xii, flla(«or^rwk-A)i-t «uiif * 



tnndBio ..id Mttfcpf, painW on im 

1 ^. VttlKoi tMe^OMUe, ■ -f -4J 




I Miiwrva Otatue 0 ^ 19® ; 3 

' AtUem*, «6t), 201 ; imeieut wuodon ■ 

' iMuierva Promuchus, crdiisfeol slatur < 

I its rouimandlngf Mtuatiop,, 9p7 . 

' MJ-ao^lonsrlvS, bay and tomof^W ;. Jt» ■ 

' lufkit, .no, .210.. , 

MMra, vUiUKC of. 4a]l» ' 

MialeUing, ;rnciont ortj^ii 

MiHloT), buy of, 414. "*'' ^ 

Mokobs, village of, 

.Money, Mnci«&(yprac(ko of) 

to Hopier, 15*^ 

Mrmnn^Ut ooifii^ of 


. 5’'- 

’t' 

of 

.tar-'ojiguiulS 

■[ <-y - .k li 

. VL.i£}dj^taAA.'A^ , 
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